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Theatre Research International is devoted to the history and criticism of 
drama conceived as the art of the theatre. 











The growing importance of theatre in national life is increasingly recog- 
nized in academic institutions, and historical and theoretical research in 
drama is becoming increasingly inter-related with creative activity in the 
theatre. These developments are world-wide: national drama has always 
crossed frontiers, but drama in the age of Beckett has assumed an inter- 
national character of a kind formerly restricted to opera, ballet and film. 


As a mirror to these developments, Theatre Research International pro- 
vides both a medium of communication for scholars and a service extend- 
ing beyond the academic community. Moreover, the catholicity òf its 
interests makes it of use to teachers and researchers in the field not only 
of theatre but of art, architecture, design, music and dramatic literature 
(particularly in English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Slavonic and 
oriental literature departments). 


The subject-matter of Theatre Research International is not confined to 
what might be called ‘comparative drama’: internationalism means that 
studies of a particular country’s theatre are included when of significance 
elsewhere. Generally the perspective is historical, articles and illustrations 
being in the mainstream of theatre history; but studies of contemporary 
drama are included and the range of books reviewed is wide. 


Among articles in the first issues: 

Michael Booth on Shakespeare as spectacle and history 

Barry Daniels on costume designs by Eugene Delacroix 

Malcolm Kelsall, ‘The Playboy before the Riots’ 

Margaret McGowen on Racine and the development of opera 

Paddy Marsh on the French theatre of the Resistance 

John Prudhoe on translating German drama 

W. Schrickx, ‘Italian actors in Antwerp in 1576 X 

Graham Woodruff on public relations at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge 


First issue: October 1975 

For three issues (October, February and May), the annual subscription is 
£6.50 or US $18.50, the price of single issues being £2.25 or US $6.25. 
All dispatches are post free, and those to the USA are by accelerated 
surface post. Orders should be placed with a bookseller or sent to: 
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NATURE AS AESTHETIC OBJECT: 
AN ESSAY IN META-AESTHETICS* 


Mary Carman Rose 


Meva-agsTHETICcs is philosophical inquiry about aesthetic inquiry. In part, 
its work derives from the fact that there are diverse aesthetic theories, 
each persuasive to some persons, and none persuasive to all. It compares, 
contrasts, and assesses the diverse methods of working out, assessing, and 
defending aesthetic theories. And it examines the multi-faceted relations 
between aesthetic theory and extra-aesthetic areas of inquiry—e.g. 
ontology, metaphysics, natural sciences, and the study of the human 
spirit. The fact that there are some problems shared by aesthetics and 
meta-aesthetics (e.g. both need a definition of aesthetic) does not vitiate the 
importance of the distinction between the two. 

This is an essay in meta~aesthetics. My aim is not to develop or defend 
a particular aesthetic theory. Rather, I wish to draw attention to the 
importance that aesthetic theory incorporate nature qua aesthetic object - 
and recognize and illumine the de facto highly diverse human responses to 
nature which are analogous to aesthetic responses to artifacts. It is 
important that this be done because aesthetic properties of nature and the 
widespread appreciation of them are in large part ignored by present-day 
aesthetic theories, with the result that there is an incoherence between 
aesthetic theory and practice. In addition I shall try to show that attention 
to the aesthetic value of nature holds great promise for aesthetic inquiry. 

The following illustrates the lack of attention to nature qua aesthetic 
object which is typical of current work in aesthetic theory. In 1970 the 
American Society for Aesthetics met in Boulder, Colorado, and hence 
in the midst of majestic mountains. Those who planned the meeting had 
hopes that in response to the setting the Society would make some 
progress in thinking through the aesthetic significance of nature. The 
papers read at the meeting, however, paid no attention to the beauty of 
the natural setting. And such interest in the genera] topic of the aesthetic 
significance of nature as was expressed in an occasional paper was, as a 
rule, vitiated by critical comments from the floor. At the close of the 


° 
*Paper read at the National Conference of the British Society of Aesthetics, September, 
1975. 
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meeting, nonetheless, there was a trip into the mountains. At this time 
some members made it clear that their own (perhaps unofficial) aesthetic 
tastes gave an important place to nature. And some expressed regret that 
the meeting had contributed little to the support and illumination of 
those tastes. ' 

The reasons for the present lack of attention to the aesthetic appreciation 


_ of nature are themselves a fruitful and extensive study. They include the 


burgeoning of man-centred philosophies such as instrumentalism, critical 
realism, logical empiricism and philosophical anthropology; the availa~ 
bility and popularity of novel artistic media (e.g. steel and concrete) 
provided by technological advance; and the concern of many artists with 
the human predicament and perhaps with social reform. It is wise, 
however, not to ignore the aesthetic achievements of the past, and the 
aesthetic properties of nature have played no small part in the history of 
aesthetics. One thinks, for example, of the aesthetic theories of Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Augustine, Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, Kant and Schelling. 

How in this context shall we define ‘nature’? There are at least three 
reasons why the word ‘nature’ is equivocal. First, the individual’s onto- 
logical, metaphysical and epistemological convictions determine in large 
part how he thinks about, encounters and appreciates the physical world. 
Thus ‘nature’ is not the same thing to Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Hegel 
and A. J. Ayer. And the man-in-the-street, regardless of whether his 
convictions on these topics are clear or muddled, implicit and explicit, 
mutually consistent or inconsistent, has. his own perspective on and 
interpretation of nature. Second, the individual’s extra-philosophical 
interests and training also have a part in determining the character of his 
appreciation of nature. For how he sees any aspect of nature depends 
upon his scientific training or lack of it, his technological interests and 
ecological commitments, and his personal experiences with nature. Thus 
even though they may all take delight in the colour, grace and form of 
trees, these are not seen in the same way by botanist, forester, lumberman, 
builder and artist. Third, it is not always clear when an object may 
justifiably be said to be a natural object. Trees are pruned, used in land- 
scaping, and hybridized. Mountains are scarred by forest fires caused by 
human carelessness and modified by roads and tunnels. And in the night 
sky we may catch a glimpse of satellites put there by man. 

We are concerned here with other-than-human aspects and modifica- 
tions of nature. We gre concerned with the aesthetic properties of the 


colour changes of ocean water in sunlight, with the flight of seagulls and 


"with the form and texture of sea shells. But we are not concerned with 


thesharbour. We are concerned with the outline of a tree against the sky 
and not with the expertise with which it has been pruned. Certainly the 
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difficulties of working out a universally acceptable definition of ‘nature’ 
are not a problem for this inquiry. Rather the diversity of interpretations 
of nature enriches the concept as it pertains to meta-aesthetics. 

Also the multiplicity of definitions of “aesthetic experience’ and ‘aesthetic 
object’ constitutes no problem for this inquiry in meta-aesthetics. Precise 
definitions of these terms derive from particular aesthetic theories, there 
being as many definitions of them as there are aesthetic theories. This 
inquiry in meta-aesthetics, however, is derived from the many diverse 
responses to various aspects of nature. Ahd whereas it is a dictum of. 
Kantian aesthetics that in our aesthetic responses we ask that all agree 
with us, this dictum does not pertain to meta-aesthetics. Further, there is 
no a priori way of making sure that all important types of aesthetic 
responses to nature have been included in meta-aesthetic inquiry. What 
any one person includes depends on his own appreciation of nature and 
his interpretation of that of others. And ‘no bell rings’ to warn him that 
he is ignorant of or has misinterpreted some of these responses. I will 
choose examples from my own appreciation of nature. I hope that those 
in whom my examples strike no responsive chord will substitute responses 
of their own. l 

Data pertinent to this inquiry may be examined in terms of (1) aspects 
of nature which serve as aesthetic objects; (2) the character of individual 
human responses to these objects; and (3) the ways in which the responses 
are valued. 

(1) C. S. Peirce’s firstness, secondness, and thirdness serve admirably as 
bases for classification of the aspects of nature which have roles as aesthetic 
objects.! In this context firstness names sensory experience per se. Examples 
are the fragrance and colour of lilacs; the quality of a mocking-bird’s 
song; the sound of wind in bamboo leaves; the quality of sunlight on the 
sea; and the prismatic effect of sun on ice-covered leaves. Secondness 
names theconcealed aspectsof natural objects, speculative and imaginative 
contemplation of which is for some-an important aesthetic response to 
nature. Examples are the contemplation of the hidden dance of electrons 
and protons with its possible indeterminacy, of the apparent enjoyment 
of the bird in its singing, of the possible enjoyment of the serpent in its 
gliding, of the probable enjoyment of the mother cat in her kittens and 
of the probable enjoyment of the kitten in its play. 

‘In this context thirdness is structure or pattern as discerned primarily 
by the intellect. It may be directly perceived in finstness—e.g. the design 


of a lilac floweret, a sunflower or a maple leaf; the design of white and’. 


shades of blue ofa bluejay’s coat; and the theme and variations of a bird’s 
. e 

song. Or thirdness may be contemplated as an aspect of secondness—e.g. 

the crystalline structure of snowflake or diamond; the complexities of 
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plant chemistry and physiology; and the analogy between atomic 
structure and the solar system. 

(2) The character of diverse human responses to firstness, secondness, and 
thirdness and various combinations of these in nature may be classified 
in terms of whether the response is seriousness or levity; a leavening or 
depressing experience; and whether we are able to encompass the object 
with our senses, imagination or intellect or cannot encompass it because 
it is too large, to small, too complex or too distant. These are variously 
combined in our aesthetic responses to nature. For example, there are 
experiences in which I am moved to seriousness and given pleasure by 
what my eyes and mind can encompass. This is instanced in my apprecia~ 
tion of last summer’s Queen Anne’s Lace which in winter reveals a struc- 
tur in which pattern and randomness are combined. There is what 
pleases me because it leavens my spirit and also moves me to seriousness 
but which exceeds my powers of sensory experience, comprehension and 
imagination. Examples are the vastness ‘of space, the ocean depths, the 
number, age and distance of the stars, and the dance of sub-atomic particles. 
There is the experience of being amused and delighted by what in some 
respects at least my capacities can encompass—e.g. the playfulness of 
puppies; the whimsey of a young pileated woodpecker; or a kitten which 
watches a butterfly with tremendous interest and concentration. 

(3) The foregoing responses to nature are valued intrinsically by those 
persons for whom they are experiences of great enjoyment. They may 
also be valued instrumentally, notably for their effects on the person who 
responds to nature. In particular, it is fruitful here to stress their effects on 
his capacities for and interest in four dimensions of wonder interpreted 
in the Aristotelian sense—contemplation, awe, discernment of mystery 
and curiosity concerning the unknown. | 

The individual’s lingering over the aesthetic appreciation of some 
aspect of nature is an act of contemplation. Hence his appreciation of 
nature fosters his capacity for, interest in and taste for contemplation. In 
this context ‘contemplation’ names an encounter with nature which is 
non-hostile, non-possessive and non-exploitative. Rather, ‘contemplation’ 
here names an accepting, responsive, out-going eagerness to gaze upon 
and enjoy what nature presents. And while contemplation has not been 
stressed in recent philosophical work, it clearly. was of great importance 
to Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, Bonaventure, Kant and Schopenhauer. 
Contemplation of natural beauty fosters a selfforgetfulness, an over- 
coming of self-consciousness and a growing out of preoccupation with 
one’s subjectivity.2 Thus contemplation serves as an antidote to the 
tendency of some present-day thinkers to confuse autobiography with 
philosophy, to impose the self-understanding of one person on all persons 
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and to restrict ontological inquiry to the study of unconcealed aspects of 
reality (i.e. the aspects of reality which are known only in firstness and 
thirdness). 

In part because of a failure in our day to stress the distinction between 
science as the exploration of nature for the sake of achieving truth about 
nature and science as the ground of technological advance and modifica- 
tion and even exploitation of nature, wonder in the sense of awe before 
the order, space-time dimensions and power of nature is not often 
emphasized. In fact so far as present-day philosophies of nature are 
concerned it is virtually forgotten.3 We can, however, ill afford to forget 
it, and we remain in Aristotle’s debt for his having drawn it to our 
attention. The cultivation of awe before nature is by no means without 
significance for scientific investigation. For both the development and the 
use of the investigative capacities require a basic disinterestedness in 
inquiry—i.e. the pursuit of inquiry out of the desire to know rather than 
the desire to exploit and to impose a human perspective on some aspect 
of nature. And aesthetic appreciation of nature with its ingredient of awe 
before nature is per se free from ulterior approaches to nature out of 
interest in its adaptability for exploitation. 

The cultivation of that dimension of wonder which is an awareness of 
the unknown aspects of nature and a curiosity about them is an antidote 
against the appropriation of the dogmatism that we now know ‘the shape 
of theories to come’ and ‘where to look and what to do to fill in the gaps 
in knowledge that will permit us to answer the age-old questions: “What 
is the good life?”’ “What is the good man?” . . .”4 The suggestion that this 
is dogma and not an adequate guide for scientific work arises from the 
many occasions in the history of all the sciences when new discoveries 
both within man and within the other-than-human aspects of nature have 
had a character which could not have been predicted on the basis of 
what was already known. In addition, the ethos of scientific inquiry is 
opposed to the view that we have already taken the measure of reality. 
For this view is at odds with the caution, openness and creativity of 
science. And clearly the cultivation of a sensé of mystery in nature and 
curiosity about what is unknown are safeguards against this view. 

The foregoing data and suggestions are pertinent to many of the 
traditional and fundamentally important questions of aesthetics—e.g. 
What are the loci of aesthetic objects? How may aesthetic experiences be 
fruitfully classified? What are adequate meanings of ‘beauty’, ‘the sub- 
lime’, ‘the comic’ and other terms used to name types of aesthetic ex- 
petience? And there are at present no philosophically legitimate grounds 
on which aesthetic inquiry may totally ignore them. For the ignoring of 
pertinent data and suggestions in aesthetic inquiry is as inadmissible as it 
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is in, say, scientific inquiry. To reject aesthetic responses to nature 
deliberately and out of either a personal distaste for nature or a personal 
distaste for what some persons judge to be the aesthetic properties of 
nature is, at best, to confuse aesthetic inquiry with autobiography and, 
at worst, to attempt to suppress the aesthetic concerns and commitments 
of some persons. To be sure, an aesthetic inquiry which is intended to 
pertain only to artifacts will circumvent aesthetic properties of nature and 
our responses to them. But it is not a thoroughgoing aesthetic inquiry. 

If, however, the aesthetic theory which identifies the loci of aesthetic 
objects with artifacts is offered as a complete aesthetic theory which 
. purportedly draws attention to and characterizes all types of aesthetic 
objects and all types of aesthetic experiences, then it is a product of the 
disadvantages and none of the advantages of the aesthetics-from-below 
approach to aesthetic inquiry. One advantage of this approach is that it 
calls for an explicit attempt to incorporate into aesthetic inquiry all 
relevant data. An a priori rejection of aesthetic properties of nature and 
aesthetic responses to nature is, however, a rejection of what is initially 
of potential value to the inquiry. One disadvantage of aesthetics-from-- 
below is that it calls for the permanent separation of aesthetic inquiry 
from other philosophical topics and fosters reflection on aesthetic data 
apart from the extra-aesthetic convictions and commitments of the person 
whose aesthetic interests and experiences are being examined. Thus 
aesthetics-from-below tends to make of aesthetics a “philosophical isolate’ 
and encourages the isolation of aesthetic preferences and experiences from 
our extra-aesthetic convictions, concerns and commitments. This is a 
disadvantage because the aesthetic theory which is isolated lacks the 
support and illumination which are possessed by the aesthetic theory 
which is continuous and coherent with the thinker’s convictions con- 
cerning reality and the nature of man. Also, as we have noted, the 
individual’s aesthetic appreciation of nature is informed by all his interests 
in, experiences with and philosophical convictions concerning nature. 

In objection, of course, it may be said that the working out of an 
aesthetic theory in conformity with extra-aesthetic philosophical convic- 
tions would reintroduce an aesthetics-from-above approach to aesthetic 
inquiry, with the disadvantages typical of that approach—viz. that 
aesthetic experiences and preferences are analysed, interpreted and 
assessed only in relation to these convictions. Thus the study of aesthetic 
experiences and preferences would be permanently over-shadowed by 
these convictions and never studied in isolation from them. It is not 
necessary, however, to choose between an aesthetics-from-above and an 
aesthetics-from-below approach to aesthetic inquiry. There is a third 
approach which cultivates what I will call an investigative interdependence 
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between aesthetic inquiry and extra-aesthetic inquiry and which maintains 
the advantages of both aesthetics-from-below and aesthetics-from-above 
but avoids their respective disadvantages. This approach has three salient 
characteristics. 

First, to foster the relation of investigative interdependence between 
aesthetic inquiry and, say, metaphysics, ontology or the study of man is to 
ask whether advance in aesthetics will make possible advance in these 
areas and whether advance in the latter will make possible new develop- 
ments in aesthetic inquiry: For example, I will suggest below that a 
renewed interest in nature qua aesthetic object will make for a development 
in aesthetic theory which will in turn provide at least a part of the ground 
for advance in ontology and perhaps also in particular metaphysical 
positions. A corollary of this characteristic of the investigative inter- 
dependence between aesthetic inquiry and other areas of inquiry is that 
the investigative relations are properly interpreted as ‘open-ended’ and 
developmental. Second, this approach maintains the advantages of 
aesthetics-from-below by calling for unbiased examination of the indi- 
vidual’s aesthetic experiences and tastes. At the very least this means that 
the investigator will not assess or interpret them in terms of his own 
aesthetic preferences or metaphysical and ontological convictions. And 
third, this approach maintains the advantages of aesthetics-from-above in 
two ways. On the one hand in reflecting on the individual’s aesthetic 
experiences and tastes it takes note of his ontological, metaphysical and 
axiological convictions by which his aesthetic experiences and tastes 
are informed. And on the other hand it stresses the interrelatedness 
between aesthetic theories and philosophical views concerning being, 
reality, values and man. That is, it recognizes that any aesthetic theory can 
almost certainly be counted on to have ontological, metaphysical and 
axiological roots and that it will gain in clarity in so far as these roots are 
made explicit and, perhaps, defended. : 

If aesthetic inquiry ceases to be a philosophical isolate and is carried on 
in investigative interdependence with inquiry in ontology, metaphysics, 
axiology and the study of man, then attention to the aesthetic value of 
nature will be necessary and can be expected to be very profitable to 
extra-aesthetic philosophical studies as well as to aesthetic inquiry. 
Attention to the aesthetic value of nature will be necessary because, as we 
have noted, many persons do, indeed, appreciate the aesthetic properties 
of nature and this approach to aesthetic inquiry is committed to the 
examination of all types of data relevant to aesthetic experiences and 
aesthetic tastes. To be sure, once these data are incorporated into aesthetic 
inquiry they will bevariously interpreted, because the roles given to them 
in aesthetic inquiry will be as diverse as the aestheticians’ interpretations 
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of nature, being and man. Thus attention to nature qua aesthetic object 
can be expected to give rise to a family of aesthetic views. They will be 
alike in bestowing aesthetic value on nature, and they will differ in the 
way they interpret the aesthetic value of nature. Thus Zen Buddhist, 
Vedantist, Christian Platonist, Hasidic Jew and Neo-Thomist will value 
nature aesthetically for different reasons, and their diverse valuing of 
nature will give rise to diverse aesthetic responses to nature and to diverse 
aesthetic theories. $ 

Recognition of the fact that attention to the aesthetic properties of 
nature will give rise to a family of aesthetic theories can be expected to 
be fruitful for metaphysical, ontological and axiological inquiry as well 
as for aesthetic inquiry. For it will bring recognition that the diversity of 
aesthetic theories, each persuasive to some and none persuasive to all, is a 
corollary of the diverse perspectives on reality which foster diverse 
preparations for metaphysical or metaphysico-religious inquiry and which 
give rise to diverse metaphysical views. And it can bring about a salutary 
initial recognition that diversity in aesthetic inquiry and also in these 
extra-aesthetic areas of inquiry is both necessary and desirable. The 
diversity of metaphysical views is necessary because the thinker’s insights 
into reality are a function of his total intellectual, spiritual and aesthetic 
development. Thus Zen Buddhist, Vedantist, Cabbalistic Jew, Christian 
Platonist and secular humanist discern diverse aspects of reality by virtue 
of their diverse preparations and the correlative intellectual and spiritual 
development. The diverse metaphysical views are desirable because each 
type of readiness for metaphysical inquiry with its correlative perspective 
on reality gives valuable insight into reality and man which can be had 
from no other perspective. And the necessity and desirability of the 
diversity of aesthetic theories follows as a corollary. Emphasis on this 
point may also bring about a willingness on the part of the individual 
aesthetician to assess positively aesthetic theories different from his own. 
Through study of these theories he can achieve new insights which do 
not arise within his own inquiry and which, hence, he receives as a bonus 
from aesthetic inquiry worked out from other perspectives and which 
will enrich his oWn work. The present enrichment brought to Western 
aesthetics by Zen Buddhism and Vedantism is a case in point.’ 

Thus a desideratum is the overcoming of the intellectual isolation of 
aesthetic inquiry, aesthetic experience and criticism of aesthetic objects 
which can be expected to result from the development of investigative 
interdependence between aesthetics and extra-aesthetic inquiry. The 
philosophical isolation of aesthetic inquiry is seen in the present working 
out *of aesthetic inquiries in independence of ontology, metaphysics, 


axiology, the philosophy of man and the philosophy of nature. The 
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philosophical isolation of aesthetic experience is at least implicitly fostered 
by ‘most present-day aesthetic theories, and it does not encourage the 
development of the interrelatedness between aesthetic experience, love of 
truth and commitment to moral and spiritual ideals. The inseparability 
of these fundamentally important areas of concern has, however, been a 
recurrent theme in Western aesthetic theories—notably in those which 
in some way derive from the work of Plato or Aristotle. And the renewal 
of the interest in the interrelatedness among aesthetics, ontology, meta- 
physics and modes of truth-seeking can be expected to bring an,end to 
the philosophical isolation of aesthetics. | 

Finally, the development of an investigative interdependence between 
aesthetic inquiry and the aforementioned philosophically fundamental 
areas of inquiry will enable aesthetics to make contributions to the latter. 
And in particular it will enable aesthetics to help carry forward the recent 
workin ontology which has achieved a position of importance in American 
and British thought. Most recently, of course, it has been the phenomeno- 
logically oriented work of Heidegger which has clearly and by the latter’s 
expressed intent drawn the attention of the philosophical community 
once more to the questions of ontology. But in fact ontology has been a 
crucial issue for several decades. I have in mind the man-centered inter- 
pretations of Being fostered by logical empiricism, for which independent 
reality hasno cognitive significance; critical realism, for which independent 
reality cannot be known by the human mind; instrumentalism, for which 
a concern with ontological problems is a waste of human effort; and 
Sartrian existentialism, for which the en soi is existentially a cipher. 

The aesthetic appreciation of nature which encompasses the Aristotelian 
wonder cannot, however, be illumined and fostered by these or any 
other man-centered interpretations of Being and independent reality. 
It can be illumined and fostered only when analyzed in terms of the 
presence of an irreducible secondness which is mediated through firstness 
and thirdness. That is, Aristotelian wonder and the aesthetic experiences 
and tastes to which it gives rise can be understood only when they are 
interpreted as human responses to a world that man has not made, and 
hence one of which ‘man is the measure’ in the sense that man has 
capacities to appreciate it and perhaps to know it. In the early part of the 
twentieth century Martin Buber was prophetic about the importance of 
considering this to be the fundamental analysis of our encounter with 
_ nature as well as with other persons: “The fundamental words are words 
of relation.’ There are here the seeds, at least, of a basic ontological view 
to which, perhaps, Heidegger’s work may legitimately be interpreted as 
pointing, but which certainly it does not develop or delineate. This is the ` 
ontological view for which ‘independent reality’ is meaningful; for which 
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‘independent reality’ can be known at least to some extent and by a variety 
of means; for which then en soi of what we find in nature is by no means 
existentially a cipher; and for which the appropriation of these views has 
extremely important exisential effects. This view may be called ‘ontological 
realism’, and the appropriation of it in human concerns could be expected 
to bring about a marked developmentin contemporary ontology. Further- 
more in the present context it is of great importance that since the impetus 
to this development in ontology would have come from aesthetics, the 
latter would be restored by its coherence with the fundamental aspects of 
philosophy and hence to its roles in the mainstream of philosophical 
creativity, a position which it has not had in our day. 
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WHO’S WHO IN PICTURES* 
Mary R. Haight 


My supyect is one kind of picture reference: how we identify and 
re-identify people in pictures. Since this paper must be shortand I have to 
start somewhere, I shall take some things for granted and give only 
sketchy arguments for others. This will usually be when I think the 
argument is either well known or obvious; but if it provokes discussion, 
so much the better. | , 4 
_ Let me start with some points about real people by contrast with people 
in pictures. In practice I identify and re-identify you by what you are like. 
But as Plato says in the Theaetetus, any quality you have may belong to 
other people too. Theaetetus has a snub nose but so has Socrates. To know 
Theaetetus beyond any doubt by his snubness you must know it not only 
for snubness but for Theaetetus's snubness. So you must know Theaetetus 
already. Plato does not add—but it follows clearly enough—that if any 
one quality may be shared, any set might be; they all might be. We never 
expect to see people identically alike in body and mind; but a fantasy 
where such things turned up would not be a self-contradiction. 

By ‘what you are like’ I mean of course non-relational attributes. In 
relations you are bound to be unique. Theaetetus’s father was Euphronius 
of Sunium: if Theaetetus was (say) Euphronius’s eldest son, this identifies 


Pa 


him in theory. It would do so in practice if only we could identify . 


Euphronius and prove the relationship. Fatherhood is notoriously hard to 
prove; but so in fact is motherhood or any other relation if we allow that 
duplicate people might exist. A changeling Theaetetus could have been 
substituted by Martians or the fairies or Zeus at any time when the boy 
was alone, from the day of his birth to the day we think we meet him. 
Indeed, if gods or Martians can move faster than the eye can see (and 
why not?) or can anaesthetize human: beings while they make a switch 
(again why not?), Theaetetus need not even have been alone. 

All this supposes that ‘make a switch’ means something even though we 
can’t observe it: that is, I assume the real boy is in principle distinct from 
the changeling. I do so because (as I have said) relation can identify him 
in theory. And one relation especially is not far from being a criterion for 
personal identity. Most of the others, such as being Euphronius’s eldest son 


* Read at the British Society of Aesthetics Conference, September 1974 
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or standing at this moment two yards due north of Socrates, presuppose and 
are typically used to establish this one. It is having the same body: a peculiar 
continuity of space, time and matter between Euphronius’s baby son and 
the young pupil of Theodorus and the soldier who died of wounds and 
dysentery in the Peloponnesian War. We do speak at times of identity 
in terms not of body but of mind or soul. But to identify somebody by 
his mind is to identify him by what he is like. (See Bernard Williams's 
‘Personal Identity and Individuation’*—I shall not argue it here.) And 
to speak of the soul is either to speak of the mind or some aspects of it, 
or even some aspects of the body (like being alive)—or it is to assume 
the existence of an extra substance that we do not know to exist and so 
a fortiori cannot identify. A Berkleyan or a solipsist—or Hume—might 
say the same of bodies: do we know they exist? But at least we have 
experiences that are (I suggest) strong evidence that they do; and unless 
we make ‘soul’ synonymous with ‘mind’ or with some other reification 
of what a person is like, we have no experience at all (I also suggest) 
that is strong evidence for souls. One might ask why I bother with souls 
anyway when my main subject is pictures, for surely. souls if they exist 
are invisible; and what has the invisible to do with a picture? But this is 
one of the most interesting points of contrast. We can identify a soul in a 
picture (as you will see) though we have no chance of it in real life. 

This does not mean that having the same body is an easy or indefeasible 
alternative. It can’t entail ‘made of the same stuff’ for example, or 
Theaetetus yesterday could not be Theaetetus today, so long as he has 
been eating and excreting and breathing in the usual way. “Made of the 
same stuff’ is not even a sufficient condition: put Theaetetus through a 
mincer and though every molecule is preserved, the result is hardly 
' Theaetetus. 

- In short, we have two Aristotelian problems: a matter problem and a 
form one. To avoid the first we tend to invoke material continuity 
instead of identity; to avoid the second we must go back again to what 
Theaetetus is like, for a few necessary conditions. (We have so far seen 
only that it can never give us a sufficient one.) And that would be fine 
if only we could say which of a human individual’s qualities may be held 
necessary to his identity. They won’t all be of course, or Theaetetus could 
never change in any way. This is an issue I shall not pursue except to say 
that it is bound to be difficult. Az a minimum, necessary conditions must 
vary according to which mode of personal identity we mean, and there 
are many. There may perhaps be a focal one at any given time in his life, 
where ‘Theaetetus’ stands for a live human being with a certain definite 
chatacter (but how strictly defined?); there are others, however, that run 
* Problems of the Self, ch. 1. 
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through all kinds of transformations 'and delapidations: Theaetetus 
newborn or ancient; Theaetetus manifesting a dissociated personality quite 
unlike his usual one; Theaetetus reduced by thyroid failure to a mumbling 
lump; Theaetetus dead. Even Theaetetus minced is in a vestigial sense 
Theaetetus, or ‘Here lies Theaetetus’ on the tomb where the mincemeat | 
is laid would be a lie, which it is not. 

But pretend we know how to pick our necessary qualities. Then since 
Theaetetus is an individual and not a type we must add material con- 
tinuity, and this too is not straightforward. Theaetetus’s body is not only 
spatio-temporally continuous with itself from birth to death but also (in 
different ways; but can we lay down in advance how they must be 
different?) it is continuous with his mother before birth and in another 
way with both parents; with every finger-nail he has clipped or ehild 
begotten; with every chair he sits on; with his ashes (or mincemeat) 
after death and, in time, with any plant or animal that absorbs them. 
Moreover when Theaetetus sits on a chair the chair is continuous with the 
floor and the floor with (say) Socrates who is standing there, and so on. 
Again think of our changeling story: Theaetetus’s body could be con- 
tinuous with his changeling if the Martians grew it by cloning—that is 
from one of Theaetetus’s own cells. They might even work some kind 
of split, cell for cell: after a split there would be two duplicates and no 
Theaetetus, I think; and yet not only material continuity but form would 
here have been strictly kept. 

These are not puzzles so much as illuminators of holes, where the 
commonplace may make us think we have a watertight fabric. I mention 
them partly for that, but also for something else. Life has its commonplace 
and (we hope) reliable ways; but' pictures are not so restricted. Now let us 
think about pictures. 

The first point to note is that a picture of (say) Theaetetus is clearly 
not materially continuous with him or with other pictures of him—or if 
it is, this is an accident. Nevertheless, a relation of rather the same kind 
may hold between Theaetetus and certain objects involved in a picture of 
him. The clearest case is the photograph. 

We have a material criterion for deciding whether something is a 
photograph of Theaetetus. It is a chain of events whose details I do not 
know because I am not a photographer, but which must begin with light 
reflected off Theaetetus and nobody else—not even his double will do— 
‘on a film or plate, and which ends with any slide or print that results. 
Borderline cases can as always be found (how much of Theaetetus is 
enough to count? two square inches? half an arm?) but borderlines imply 
a clear area on either side. In any case something is a photograph of 
Theaetetus if and only if it is linked to him in a way that is purely causal, 
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as the relation between him and his footprint or his shadow is causal. 
' Representation is not a causal relationship. It follows that being a photo- 
graph of X is logically distinct from being a picture of X, however closely 
the two may otherwise be connected. 

For photographs, as for shadows, it does not matter if the model cannot 
be recognized. He may come out as a dot which, blown up, becomes a 
blur; he is still the object photographed. The cameraman’s intention is 
irrelevant too: the film could even have been exposed by mistake. Or 
think of an advertisement that shows (i.e. is a picture of) a housewife 
called Peggy feeding Rice Bloaties to her ecstatic family. We know she 
is called Peggy because under the picture we read ‘Peggy says: “Here’s a 
Great Idea for those Busy Breakfast Mornings!” ° The photograph, however, 
is of Miss Sarah Grey, a model who lives mainly on cottage cheese, 
holding out bowls of painted polystyrene bubbles to three other models. 
This same photograph could be used for different pictures. The Bloaties 
company might take it for a trademark, depicting at other times their 
products Rice Floaties and Rice Coaties instead. Or the picture could be of 
a housewife called Peggy in the adman’s first layout and of a housewife 
called Maggie in the final version, because a rival cereal came up with a 
Peggy first. Finally think of a moving picture. The heroine (Felix) is seen 
racing her sports car along the Haute Corniche to escape pursuers in black 
Jaguars. She aims it over the cliff and leaps free as the car goes down. This 
picture is of Felix throughout. The photographs involved, however, are 
first (let us say) of Julie Christie; then of a stunt girl called Sandy; then of 
Julie Christie again. 

It seems, then, that a photograph does not represent gua photograph. 
But it is typically used to represent. And it need not represent its model, 
but of course it can. The studio portrait of Sarah the model that sits on her 
mother’s piano is a picture of Sarah and is evaluated accordingly for its 
. likeness to her, a thing that was irrelevant to the picture of Peggy the 
housewife. An admirer of Sarah’s might of course also collect her adver- 
tisements as pictures of her. But I have already suggested that borderline 
cases of this kind support rather than invalidate a distinction: no distinc- 
tion, no border. 

Photographs qua pictures have the usual logic of pictures: what a 
picture depicts is decided by its form and by what this is used to represent. 
Generally this means ‘used by its creator to represent —in fact we use that 
standard to pick out the creator(s) sometimes when the artifacts of several 
people are involved. So we call a film (say) Ingmar Bergman’s, never 
mind who else had a hand in it. But pictures like the Peggy advertisement 
seem not to need this kind of creator. This could be true even if it were 
not a photograph but somebody’s painting of Sarah Grey that was used 
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to represent Peggy; so there seems to be a sense in which ‘painting . . . 
or ‘drawing of X’ is logically distinct from ‘picture of X’ for the same 
reason that ‘photograph of X’ must be. On the other hand ‘painting of X’ 
never perhaps means a thing related to X’ merely by cause and effect, as 
X’s photograph is, or his shadow. But that is something I can’t pursue 
here. | 
What a picture depicts is decided by its form and by what that form is 
used to represent. The reason why that form is made to represent X cannot, 
then, be part of the form itself. I could quote Wittgenstein here (the picture 
of a man going uphill with a stick, which a Martian might read as 
someone sliding downhill backwards, etc.).but instead let me give you 
an example that will be useful again later on. Bodily continuity—that 
near-criterion of personal identity in real life—does not link the subject 
to his picture or one picture of him to another, but it can of course be 
represented as linking a picture man to an earlier self—as simply as this. 


A jumping man. But the same form drawn by a Martian could depict a 
levitating man (all Martian levitate, straight up from the ground) followed 
(as Martians believe we always are) by the spirits of his ancestors in the 
shape of a long invisible snake. And this is not only possible because a 
dotted line is not a realistic representation. Take a super-realistic one: a 
photographed film sequence in which the same character is shown on the 
screen without a break. Still to make it represent something non- 
continuous we need only change the plot: “You mean it was then They 
took Lesley away and left that—carbon copy? When we were watching 
all the time? But how, Professor?’ ‘I don’t know, Tony. But I’m going 
to find out.’ | 

Two like pictures may always (in theory) have different plots; who's 
who in a picture depends on the plot; so it cannot depend simply on what 
the picture is like. This is an old point. It goes back, I think, to Aristotle 
and was certainly made by Wittgenstein; but its implications are not 
always fully worked out. It ought, for instance, to follow at once thatif a 
picture’s form cannot make it a picture of Smith or Jones or Mickey 
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Mouse, neither can it make a man in this picture the same as the man in 
that. This was argued by Professor G. E. L. Owen in a paper that must 
(I think) be the same Mr. Charlton mentions in his chapter on representa~ 
tion in Aesthetics; at any rate it is the same issue. Owen (Charlton says) 
argues ‘that the analogy between things in pictures and things in real 
life breaks down because there are criteria for’ re-identifying the latter 
but not the former’, and he offers a counter-example to show (if I under- 
stand him) that in at least one case Owen is wrong about this. ‘We 
believe’, he says, ‘that the John who really baptized Christ was the same 
man as the John who really denounced Herod for incest. . . . Now suppose 
an artist sees a picture of John baptizing Christ; he may go off and paint 
a picture of John denouncing Herod, in which he represents John as the 
man who baptised Christ in the first picture, i.e. as satisfying criteria of 
personal identity with the man in that picture. Perhaps he represents him 
as similar in appearance and accompanied by similar disciples. In this case 
we may say that John in the second picture is, i.e. is intended to be, the 
same man as the man who really baptized Christ, and is, i.e. is represented 
as being, the same man as the man who baptised Christ in the first picture.’ 
(Aesthetics, pp. 62-3; my stress.) But in Charlton’s own words the man in 
picture II is represented as satisfying criteria of personal identity with the 
man in picture I. This does not mean there are re-identification criteria 
in the picture(s). The man in picture II can only look more or less like 
the man in picture I; and in pictures as in real life likeness does not entail 
identity. It is not even necessary that pictures which look alike depict 
subjects that do: they might, for instance, be painted in a tradition where 
all saints are done the same way because they resemble each other not in 
looks but in holiness. Greek icons are rather like this. On the other hand 
if the criteria for re~identifying John the Baptist in picture II include the 
painter's intention to recall both the traditional story and its illustration 
in picture I, then we rely partly on things outside either picture; for the 
painter and his intention and his supporting culture are all in the real 
world. And this.(if I understand Owen) is exactly what he means when 
he says the analogy breaks down: the real world must supply its own 
criteria; a picture world cannot. 

But there is an analogy of a kind. It is between picture things and things 
as we identify them in practice. We see a likeness between two pictures— 
John II and John I; a King’s Head sign and Holbein’s Henry VII; 


a crowned prince and a crowned frog— À 


and assuming certain things not given in the pictures we take the likeness to 
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mean personal identity. We see a likeness in real life—you last week and 
you today—and assuming certain things not given in the experience we do 
the same. Moreover, some of what we assume for the pictures could have 
been included in them and some could not. The prince and frog ones, 


for instance, might (either or both) have contained something like this— 


oa” 
? 


though in fact there is-nothing like it, or perhaps only this— 
Ni 


CNS 


but they could not have contained the artist’s aims, etc. Again some things 
in real life could be experienced instead of assumed: I could stick a knife 
in you every time we met to check that it was still a flesh and blood 
person I was meeting and not a robot—though in fact I don’t. Other 
things never could. We assume for example that there is a regular order 
in Nature, but this is metaphysics (see Hume). Thé laws we think embody 
this order we might more properly call hypotheses (see Popper). Anyway 
none of it is or could be given in experience. But without it the common- 
place loses that reliability on which real-life identifications depend. 

This likeness between real and picture things lead to a most interesting 
difference. Identification within a picture invokes laws of nature too. But 
the picture’s laws depend on the artist just as the identity of his subject 
does, and so they need not be the laws of the real world. For example 
when Charlton says John II is represented as satisfying criteria of personal 
identity with John I, I suppose he means the same criteria we have in real 
life, since his pictures are meant to represent real events; my Frog Prince 
pictures on the other hand imply a different order, with criteria to fit. 
A picture can also take a firm stand about the real order, where experience 
in fact leaves us in doubt: and this leads me back to that point of contrast ` 
I mentioned at the beginning. Here is Millicent, who has just died. - 
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According to one theory Millicent (like us all) has an invisible, detachable 
soul which death detaches. Indeed she is sometimes said to be the soul 
and to have a detachable body. Really we can’t know that souls exist: 
but I can draw you a picture of Millicent the Soul leaving her body. 





It is of course a picture of something invisible, not visible in dots: of 
something immaterial, so it can’t really have a face or a hair ribbon. But 
it has feelings (I refer to the usual theories about souls) which a face may 
be used to express; and its picture is in other ways made to look like the 
body’s because (on the soul theory) Millicent alive and dead must have a 
lot in common. This will moreover include continuity of substance, or 
we could not say she was the same soul in both states. What this immaterial 
continuity could be I have no idea. But still I have drawn it, using a dotted 
line like the one I used for physical continuity in my jumping man. 

This difference between real and picture worlds probably leads to any 
number of interesting contrasts, but I have time for only one more. 
I chose this because I have already had some argument about it with 
Mr. W. Charlton (in the pages of Analysis).* Suppose A and B are two 
real or mythical people: can we represent A as being B in a picture? 
I think we can, so long as the features typically used to identify each can 
be combined in the same figure. In my first version of this I suggested 
two examples. One was a remembered cartoon of Mr. Heath as Britannia; 
the other was an imagined eighteenth-century painter’s portrait of his 
patroness Lady Batrose ‘represented.as Diana among her Nymphs’. 

* Analysis, Jan. 1972 (M. R. H.) and June 1972 (W. C.). 
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Mr. Charlton, who holds that we can not thus represent A as B; countered 
with Gerald Scarfe’s picture of Macmillan as Christine Keeler and said 
this about it. ‘Scarfe does not invite us to think that Mr. Macmillan and 
Miss Keeler were one and the same person in the way in which the Friar _ 
and the Duke in Measure for Measure were one-and the same person... 
[What he does is] to represent him as having some of her attributes in a 
certain context and for certain purposes: with the intention that the beholder 
should think of them together, and perhaps try to adapt, so as to fit Mr. 
Macmillan’s administration, things currently said about Miss Keeler,’ 
I agree that this must be the kind of thought Scarfe meant to provoke. 
I do not agree that this in itself rules out the intention also to represent 
Macmillan as being Christine Keeler, for one way of provoking such 
thoughts about Macmillan in real life might be (if it were possible) to 
draw a fiction, in which Macmillan was Keeler, On the other hand the 
amalgam is so mind-boggling that I would concede of this example that 
the thing is not possible. I might even concede the Britannia cartoon for 
the same reason. To make the picture Heath, the artist drew its face like 
Heath's. Britannia however is usually Victorian Classic. I did not at first 
think her usual face was an integral feature. It is such common currency: 
look at any concert hall caryatid. And it is not necessary: the Britannia on 
a recent five-pound note was modelled by the artist’s daughter. She is 
not Victorian Classic, but nobody minded. It seemed to me the regalia 
was what made someone Britannia. But it might be that Mr. Heath’s 
features are too far from some iconographic norm: perhaps nobody who 
looks like that can be Britannia? 

By contrast it should be clear that I do not concede Lady Batrose. 
I imagine her as a Diana-ish looking lady, so no clash of face or feature 
can spoil things. The painting is (let us suppose) identifiable as her portrait ` 
by its deliberate likeness, which the title makes explicit: ‘My Lady Batrose, 
represented as Diana among her Nymphs.’ It is identifiable as Diana because 
‘she has a crescent tiara, bow and quiver, nymphs, and sits in the night sky 
shining with her own light. The two sets of features can in this case be 
joined in one figure without incongruity. Of course, the painter means 
by this picture to compliment Lady Batrose on her mere likeness to 
Diana in the real world; he never invites us to think that in this- world 
they are one and the same. But he does it, I suggest, by depicting the 
fiction that they are identical. He paints not the real but an imaginary 
world, in which Lady Batrose is Diana. What that would mean exactly 
need never be spelled out—could not be perhaps, as I cannot spell out 
what kind of thing Millicent’s soul is in my picture. It is enough that 
- we may have some not positively contradictory ideas about it. Perhaps 
Lady B. is a human Lady all day but at night she steals away, like the 
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child Beatrice Lillie used to impersonate who was queen of the fairies 
at the bottom of her garden. 

Let me sum up a few points. 

(1) Who’s who in a picture depends on the artist’s intention, or some- 
times on a surrogate’s intention (an advertising manager’s for example). 
It will therefore depend partly on whatever things in the real world he, 
may use tō make that intention known: the colours and shapes on the 
canvas, the traditions or conventions he invokes, and so on and on. But 

(2) granted this much parasitism on the real world, pictures allow more 
ways of identifying people than the real world can. Notably we can 
identify a picture person as a soul. We can also identify as one person in a 
picture someone (or two) who is (or are) two in real life and (I suspect) 
do`other such queer things as well. This is because a picture can be of a 
fiction. l 

Let me end with a qualifying remark about the artist’s intention. It can 
make sense to say that someone tried to draw a picture of X but failed. 
If the artist’s intention clinches it, what can this mean?—We may think 
of a child who draws something like this 


and says “That’s Daddy’; or perhaps of a man in hypnosis who has been 
persuaded that a drawing like this really looks like this. 





He is then asked to draw a cat and he copies the first one. But in a code 
a squiggle could represent somebody’s Daddy or a dog-drawing stand for 
a cat; so it is not representation as such that has failed, only representation 
by means of a picture. The question “What makes a representation of X 
fail to be a picture of him?’ is just one more approach to what I have been 
discussing all along, and I shall now leave it with you. But for fun let me 
end with two examples whose positions on two main borderlines has 
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made them into jokes. One is the Droodle: is it ‘really a picture at all? 
For example 


(G. K. Chesterton in his sombrero, seen from above.) The other is 
St.-Exupéry’s sheep in Le petit prince: is it really a picture of a sheep? 


The Prince if you remember criticized all St.-Exupéry’s attempts to draw 
a sheep. So at last he drew that, and explained that the sheep was inside. 
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In AN earlier paper I suggested the following as a tentative definition of 
‘literary character’. “A literary character is an entity, usually assigned a 
proper name, which is such that the only statements made about him 
are: (a) the result of translocutionary acts,1 or (b) statements made by 
consulting statements of type a or b.” 

At best this definition is only suggestive. It was intended to call attention 
to the fact that statements made about the characters of novels, short 
stories, dramas and poems are derived from two main sources of informa- ° 
tion. The first source consists of statements which appear in or are taken 
directly from the work itself. 

I. ... the man was reading, or pretending to read, a ballad sheet which he kept 
before his eyes with some difficulty by the hand that was passed through the basket 
strap.? 
2. There are no words to express Albert’s consternation or Lotte’s misery.4 
The second source consists of statements made about characters which are 
not found explicitly in the work. These remarks are typically found in 
book reviews, critical commentary, introductory remarks and so forth, 
They include reports of plot, 


3. Then Werther meets Lotte, and the letters of the next six weeks are filled with 
an ecstatic account of her spontaneous, simple, and inexhaustibly varied charm.5 


reports of or character’s mental or physical traits, 


4. Henchard’s tragedy, similarly, is his inability to reconcile drunkeness (romance) 
and sobriety (realism). The self-destructive Henchard cannot perceive that the latter 
preserves while the former destroys.§ 
and other hard to recognize comments concerning the character’s role, 
in more general terms. 
S. Henchard’s isolation from himself is given nearly exact definition in Hardy’s 
use of several overlapping scenes that both indicate his alienation and emphasize 


the element of fable. Man is split and isolated, first, by his juxtaposition to surround- 
ings that dwarf his stature and diminish his spirit.” 


This second type of statement allows one to discover things about 
characters without actually having to read the work. Often, particularly 
with statements like (5), interpretation is necessary. 
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Thus if I wish to know what kind of person Michael Henchard is, I 
can either read The Mayor of Casterbridge myself, in which case I must often 
rely upon my own interpretation, or I can read what someone else has 
to say about Michael Henchard, in which case I must trust his interpreta- 
tion. However, in the latter case I realize that, if I wish to, I may verify 
the claims made by consulting the text myself. It is in connection with 
the notion of verification that one confronts the main problem concerning 
the ontological status of a fictional character. 

It is best to begin with a simple matter to be verified. Suppose someone 
asks, 


Q.1 Does Michael Henchard have blue eyes? 


What must one do to provide a satisfactory answer to this question? 
Let {N} = {S}, S,, Ss, . . . Sn} where n= the number of sentences in a 
novel, {N} (in this case the number of sentences in The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge), And S,= a statement in {N}. (Notice that the S, are statements, 
not sentences. The number of statements will equal exactly the number 
of sentences in {N}. However, as we shall be interested in interpretation, 
it is important that the S; be statements, i.e. sentences uttered within a 
particular, specifiable context.) 

The ideal situation, of course, obtains when one of the S; explicitly 
states the eyecolour of Henchard. The answer toQr1 is then either a simple 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. But suppose that there is no S; such that some eye colour is 
predicated of Henchiard. Must we then conclude that we cannot answer 
Qi? 


Or suppose someone asks, 


Q2: Does Michael Henchard have eyes? 


And suppose, contrary to fact, that there is no S, such that having eyes is 
predicated of Henchard. Must we conclude that we cannot answer Q2? 
Apparently, then, all of the following hypotheses are consistent with {N}. 
Hı. Henchard has blue eyes. Hz. Henchard does not have blue eyes. 
H3. Henchard has eyes. H4. Henchard does not have eyes. It appears that 
we must conclude either that all of the above, or none of them, is true. 
The solution to this dilemma is really quite simple: Questions like in 
type to both Qr and Q2 can be answered if and only if there is some S; ` 
such that S, implies, in the case of Qr, that Henchard has some particular 
eye colour, or, in the case of Q2, that Henchard has eyes. When the ideal 
situation obtains, that is, when the colour of eyes is mentioned explicitly 
in {N}, then obviously both eyecolour and the having of eyes areimplied. 
When the ideal situation does not obtain, then it is to be hoped that there 
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is some S,, for example one which states that Henchard is a man, which 
implies at least H3. - 

In order for a reader to recognize these statements, he must, of course, 
be able to identify those statements which are ‘about’ a character. These 
statements will form a subset of {N}, call it {A}. A statement is about 
a character C, if and only if some S; in {A} mentions C explicitly (by 
name) or implicitly. Implicit mention occurs when S; contains a pronoun 
reference to C, or C says ‘Sf, or S; contains some (usually definite) 
description which a (good) reader knows refers to C. (This last feature 
covers cases in which the narrator describes C or some other character 
says something about C.) There will be as many subsets like {A} as there 
are characters, and of course there will be overlap, i.e. common members 
to {A}, {B}, {C}, {D}, etc. 

Are we then to conclude that any hypothesis consistent with any $; is 
true? Suppose that S, and S, are inconsistent. It would then be the case 
that any hypothesis is true. Thus it appears that the simple solution 
suggested above is too broad. 

It might be desirable to narrow the suggestion in this way: Hypotheses 
are true if and only if they are consistent with the total set of statements 
making up {N}. But this is much too restrictive, particularly in the case 
where S, and S, are both members of {N}. Demanding complete con- 
sistency of {N} is much too stringent, as all readers of fiction will realize 
immediately. | 

There are several examples of works of fiction in which inconsistent 
statements appear. It will suffice to discuss only a few of them. 

I. The class of fiction known generally as ‘mystery stories’ (detective 
novels, spy stories, suspense thrillers, etc.) abound with inconsistent state- 
ments. However, once we ‘know how it ends’, assuming that our inter- 
pretation is correct (generally a fair assumption with this type of fiction), 
we are able to recognize which of the S, are true and which are false. 
We realize that C, lied and that C, told he truth. In this case, we must 
make our oole e jibe with de S; which are true. 

2. In her introduction to her translation of War and Peace, Rosemary 
Edmonds points out several inconsistencies.’ In 1805 Tolstoy has Natasha 
be a thirteen-year-old. In 1809 she is sixteen. Her sister, Vera, is seventeen 
in 1805, twenty-four in 1809. How are we to deal with this? One might 
` treat War and Peace as two novels and thus clear up the inconsistencies, 
but this seems, at best, an improbable way of treating it. The best thing 
to do is the thing which common sense dictates, viz. take one of the 
statements as a mistake, and correct it, just as we do in ordinary conversa- 
tion. Once we have decided which one is true, the inferences which we 
are permitted to make are obvious. 
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3. In 1, above, we assumed that upon having made the correct inter-. 
pretation we would be able to decide which of the S, are true, and which 
are false. But this will not always be so. We are sometimes meant to 
realize, as in Susan Sontag’s Death Kit, that the narrator is mentally ill, 
arid a great part of our realization of this comes from noticing that he 
makes inconsistent statements. The interpretation demands that we be 
unable to distinguish the true statements from the false ones. In such cases, 
one simply must be very careful about making any inferences. 

Suppose all of the S; in {N} are consistent. Interpretations often differ 
even then. Often two hypotheses concerning a character will be incon- 
sistent, even when the S; are not. Here there are at least two possibilities. 

(a) {N} may simply be ambiguous. That is, {N} may imply H, and 
also imply H,. For example, one might infer from ‘Alfonzo’s dark eyes 
flashed’. that C has brown eyes, or one might infer that C has black 
eyes. If this is the case, one must be content to say simply that {N} is 
ambiguous. 

(b) It is often the case that arguments relying upon certain subsets of 
{N} can be made supporting two inconsistent hypotheses. But, and this 
is often exactly what critics do, fuller consideration, that is, using a larger 
subset of {N}, shows that one of these is preferable. Hence we come to 
see that it is really H, and not H, that is implied by {N}. Thus Hamlet’s 
being fat, and hence acting in a certain manner, is implied by a small 
subset of the sentences of Hamlet. (Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt.’) But once more statements have been added to that small subset, 
the hypothesis ‘Hamlet was a fat man,’ is seen not to be implied. Another 
interpretation is more accurate. 

A word must be said about my use of ‘imply’. Clearly itis not equivalent 
to the material implication of formal logic, though it is, of course, related 
to it. Gerald Prince, in discussing this notion, compares it to the imparting 
of information, and he says: ‘If, for some reason, I do not wish to state 
something explicitly, I can imply it by saying in its place something which 
can be viewed as the cause or consequence of what I did not state.’® 
We are aware, as we read fiction, that narrators and characters can do 
exactly the same sort of thing. Given an appropriate context, when we 
read ‘Mary replied “it’s raining out,”’ we can infer that Mary didn’t 
feel like going out. 

‘One area which has, rightfully, received a great deal of attention is 
that of interpretation, for knowing what is implied by any set of state- 
ments involves interpretation. However, the type of inference carried on 
with respect to fiction is not different in kind from that which goes on 
in day to day discourse, the interpreting of political speeches, newspaper 
articles, doctors’ reports, directions for assembling children’s toys and so 
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forth. Briefly, what is necessary in all of these cases is an understanding 
of the language being used, an ability to make inferences (often referred 
to by the term ‘comprehension’), and some knowledge concerning the 
external world. 

The following remarks appeared on the ‘Letters to the Editor’ page of 
the Minneapolis Tribune of Sunday July 8: 

Whoever wrote the June 26 editorial, ‘Dogs on the Loose’, is short-changing 
himself and others on two of life’s most important ingredients—joy and love. 

Yes, dogs can be a nuisance. But isn’t everything worthwhile also a bit of trouble? 
Anyone who understands and comprehends English and knows, among 
other things, something about human behaviour is able to put forth 
several interpretative hypotheses about the writer of the above, for 
example, that he or she is a dog lover. It makes no difference whether 
these comments occur in a newspaper or in a novel. The same kind of 
interpretation is involved in both. 

The real rub of this way of analysing the concept of fictional character 
comes when we compare statements made about them with statements 
made about real, non-ficitional people. The question whether or not a 
real person has blue eyes can be settled, at least in a large number of 
instances, by looking at him. Descriptions of characters, on the other hand, 
are verified by looking at statements. This is, in fact, what I take to be 
the most appropriate or useful way in which to define or analize the 
concept of being a character. A fictional character is an entity, statements 
about which are verified only by consulting a set of statements contained 
in a specifiable fictional work or other statements implied by that set. 
On the face of it, this leads to counter-intuitive results. But I believe that 
if one proceeds carefully, these results can be ameliorated. 

It is true that the difference (or at least one important difference) 
between being a real person and being a fictional person lies in the way 
in which we verify statements made about them. Characters are created 
simply by someone saying (writing) things. There is an essential connec- 
tion here between making a statement and making a character. 

We must begin by noticing that ‘fictional’ is not equivalent to 
‘imaginary’ nor to ‘unreal’ nor to ‘non-existent’. There are, of course, 
clear senses in which the latter three terms can be predicated of fictional 
characters. They are not real in the way that horses, men, women, and 
spiders, who must be fed and in some cases clothed, are real. Readers mist 
use their imaginations to ‘recognize’ them. Fictional characters don’t exist 
in the way physical objects do. . 

Nonetheless, being a character depends upon a certain kind of verifica- 
tion, namely verification which is carried out by consulting only a set of 
statements. It seems that something strange must be concluded. To 
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understand this we shall return to the eye colour problem, in particular to 
Q1: Does Michael Henchard have blue eyes? If, as I have indicated above, 
characters are linguistic entities of a certain kind, then it appears that a 
category mistake has been made. Linguistic entities simply don’t have 
blue eyes or indeed eyes at all. Under my analysis, Qx amounts to asking: 
Is there a statement S, either explicit or implicit, such that S, implies 
that Michael Henchard has blue eyes? But Michael Henchard is a linguistic 
entity, and thus cannot have eyes at all. 

This difficulty is related to another problem. Suppose we agree that 
one of the statements in The Mayor of Casterbridge implies that Michael 
Henchard has blue eyes. Under a Russelian analysis all of the statements, 
in that novel?® are false, and hence anything, both having blue and not 
blue eyes will be implied. I believe that the correct thing to say is this: 
One of the statements in The Mayor of Casterbridge, when presumed true, 
implies that Michael Henchard has blue eyes. One of the S, is taken as a 
true statement uttered by some dramatic speaker. Thus we very much 
narrow the realm of possible inference. There is thus a clear sense in 
which it is both correct to say that Michael Henchard has blue eyes and 
that, because there is ‘really no such place’, no one in Casterbridge has 
blue eyes. Assuming that the statement - 

One evening of late summer, before the nineteenth century had reached one-third 
of its span, a young man and woman, the latter carrying a child, were approaching 

_ the large village of Weydon-Priors, in Upper Wessex, on foot. 
is true, entails assuming that there really is a Michael Henchard, Susan 
Henchard, Elizabeth-Jane, Weydon-Priors, etc. Assuming that all of the 

statements in {N}, or as one’s interpretation demands, assuming that some 
-= subset of the statements of {N} is true, we are in a position to make 
further inferences, further interpretation. Statements (3), (4), and (5) (see 
above) are precisely of this sort. 

We see now how to answer the objection that, unlike the case with 
real people, statements about fictional characters are unverifiable in 
principle. What this objection must amount to saying is something like 
this: There are no specifiable conditions under which the statement 
‘Michael Henchard has a healthy liver’ could be verified, given that there 
is no statement in The Mayor of Casterbridge which implies that Michael 
Henchard had a healthy liver. (My reason for shifting from talk about 
eyes to talk about livers here is simply that most novels do make explicit 
mention of eye colour; very few novels mention the liver of the characters 
involved.) We can verify that he had a liver, for there are statements in 
the novel which mention, the fact that he is a man, and being a man 
_ implies having a M ao 
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under which statements about the state of Michael Henchard’s liver could 
be verified. Thomas Hardy could have written one statement to that 
effect, and included it in the novel, and it would be a simple matter of 
verification. Or he might have added a set of statements to the novel 
which would have allowed a reader to infer facts about Henchard’s liver. 
On this view, verifying statements about Henchard’s liver is no more 
difficult than verifying similar remarks abou t the liver of my great, great, 
great grandfather. If someone had written something somewhere about 
my ancestor's liver, statements about it would be verifiable to some 
degree. So with the liver of Henchard. 

But still one nagging criticism remains. Are we reduced to saying that 
Henchard, and Hamlet even, is merely a set of statements? Yes. But why 
is one so reluctant to assent to this? 

Perhaps it is due in large part to our feeling that statements are ‘just 
words’, and if characters of the stature of Hamlet are reduced to being 
‘just words’ their importance is somehow minimized. Characters are, for 
good reason, not to be equated with their creators. Yet words, it seems, 
can be important only if said by someone, someone real. 

Perhaps this misgiving is best allayed by talking about ideas. Surely 
we all agree that ideas are important, affect our lives, etc. Also the way 
in which ideas are developed and handled is important to us. By relating 
characters as linguistic entities to ideas rather than to ‘mere words’, as we 
related them to mental constructs rather than to physical objects, their 
significance as well as their essential nature can be more readily grasped. 
It is not as if literary characters are just bunches of words. They are 
carefully related bunches of words, which, at their highest, result from 
and provoke profound mental activity. It is simply misleading to think 
that the view presented above deprives characters of their importance. 
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THE CRITICS show none of their usual caution in defining the romanticism 
of Romantic poets. On the contrary, we are liable to be overwhelmed by 
the consensus about the links that bind together poets as seemingly 
disparate as Blake, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. “The internal made 
external’ says M. H. Abrams, following not so far behind A. W. Schlegel’s 
definition of 1801. It was, said Logan Pearsall Smith, a new conception of 
the artist as genius, above the law and given to strange fits of passion. 
By the time Edmund Wilson came to write his pioneer work Axel’s 
Castle, the definition had become generally accepted—‘Romanticism, as 
everyone has heard, was a revolt of the individual’. But definitions have 
continued to pour in, monotonous in their congruity. 
Romantic principles assert that form proceeds from the intuitive experience of the ‘ 
artist. (Herbert Read). 
For the Romantic belief in the imagination was part of the contemporary belief 
in the individual self. (Maurice Bewra). i 
The whole nature of ‘romanticism’ was determined by a stress on the individuality, 
the uniqueness of an individual poet himself. (W. W. Robson). 

With the possible exception of Logan Pearsall Smith the critics do not 
seem to realize how damaging to the poets their definition is. If a writer 
is not to take account of tradition, society or his audience, he is cuttign 
himself off from much that could usefully determine the growth of his 
individual sensibility. The words ‘originality’ and ‘genius’, which lope 
at the heels of the Romantic poet, suggest that he is expected to spin 
fictions out of his own intestines. Since this is impossible without some 
external help, the chances are that he will go to the first books that come 
to hand and imitate them, in haste, with little understanding and not much 
more technique. 

In effect, this is what happened. No one is going to accuse the Romantics 
of disciplined reading or a firm grasp of texts. Their fits of passion are 
characterized by improvisation, guesswork and incipient hysteria, often 
bordering on self-pity. This seems all the more damaging when one 
considers that, like many people whose reading is inadequate, the 
Romantics set themselves up as instructors of mankind. The situation 
seems even worse if we reflect that they forsook their own real lyric 
gifts in doing so. 

To rely upon such phantasms as genius and originality is to fall victim 
to any ignis fatuus that comes flickering through one’s mind. Blake 
refused to go to school on the ground that he couldn’t stand the discipline. 
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About the work of this poet—immensely gifted though he was—two 
- theories are tenable. One is that after the death of his brother Robert his 
memory became dangerously out of control, so that when he thought’ 
he was writing from intuition he was in fact recalling the books of mystical 
philosophy he had ransacked in earlier years. The other theory is that 
starved of experience, knowledge and subject-matter, Blake went in cold 
blood to these same philosophers and versified them, more or less clumsily, 
into what we now know as the Prophetic Books. I will leave the probabilities 
for the Intentionalists to sort out. What concerns the reader is that for 
most of his life Blake was producing masses of obscurity which generations 
of scholars have attempted, with varying degrees of success, to explain. 
We are all indebted to the researches of Foster Damon, Kathleen Raine 
and George Mills Harper, but it is necessary to suggest that the discovery 
of a probable source is not identical with the interpretation of an achieved 
effect. Blake is the archetypal Romantic who let go of a lyric gift in 
favour of didacticism and pseudo-prophecy. The early lyrics are at once 
sombre and fresh, like those of the Elizabethans from whom the young 
Blake learned so much. Even when there is a source readily ascertainable 
for one of the Songs of Experience, the arcane knowledge never drowns 
out the meaning. 


Ah, sun-flower! weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the Sun, 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 


Where the traveller’s journey is done; 


Where the youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my sun-flower wishes to go. 


Desire is killed in this chilly world, and the sun-flower is an aspiration 
after a paradise where labour is ended and love can begin. It is a simple- 
minded attitude, fitted for a short lyric, and I do not see how it could be 
better expressed. There is a sharpness in the verbs—‘pined away with 
desire’, ‘shrouded in snow’ —which carries a sense of immediacy. The fact 
that the poem has an ascertainable prose source doesn’t damage it. It 
doesn’t help us much either. What it shows is that the young Blake was 
capable of separating usable material from dross, and drawing an image 
from Proclus out of the convoluted prose of his translator, Thomas Taylor, 
and putting it into economical and rhythmically striking verse. In a 
massive quotation about similitude in nature Blake hit upon this: 


For how shall we account for those plants called heliotropes, that is attendants on 
the sun, moving in correspondence with the revolution of its orb? . . . Hence the 
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sunflower, as far as it is able, moves in a circular dance towards the sun; so that if 
any one could hear the pulsation made by its circuit in the air, he would perceive 
something composed by a sound of this kind, in honour of its king, such as a plant 
is capable of framing. 


The poem gives us the perception and spares us the mystical hypothesis- 
ing and Neo-Platonic cant of its source. This is adaptation, certainly, but 
creative adaptation by a mind in possession of its experience. Unfortu- 
nately, poems of this order are rare in Blake and come very early. To 
build upon a lyric gift more than a good ear is necessary: more, even, 
than a sense of relevance. The poet requires an idea of tradition and an 
understanding of the craft he professes. Blake never underwent any course 
of study that could compensate for his lack of schooling. For a man so 
interested in the philosophy of the past his ignorance of Greek and Latin 
was limiting, to say the least of it. Blake’s reading fell into three areas; 
one might almost say three periods, except that each came to overlie the 
other. At first he was an ardent disciple of Swedenborg; later he went to 
the Neo-Platonists as translated by Thomas Taylor; later still he took up 
with the writings of such crypto-alchemical philosophers as Paracelsus 
and Boehme—also in unsatisfactory translation. The result of seeking to 
absorb marginal and incompatible philosophies was an incoherence that 
gréw in his work to the extremes of incomprehensibility. 

It is certainly possible, if one is scholar enough, with the right books at 
one’s elbow and some knowledge of the author’s method of symbolism, 
to draw out a concept of Blake’s intention in the prophetic book, Milton. 
Whether it is worth the effort is another matter. Basically there are three 
elements of narrative competing for attention. One is the conflict between 
Blake and his patron, Hayley; another is the descent to earth of Milton 
in an attempt to rectify his errors about sexuality in Paradise Lost; a third 
consists of material incorporated from The Four Zoas regarding Blake's 
vision of the universe and its creation. There is nothing much to bind 
these elements together, apart from a loose verse-form resembling that 
adopted by James Macpherson for his spurious translations from the 
mythical poet Ossian. The characters of the poem further confuse the 
issue by fluctuating in a fashion highly arbitrary. Thus Blake appears as 
Palambron (Pity) as well as in his own person; while Hayley appears as 
Satan and in the end—contradicting what of Blake’s mythology can be 
deduced from the other Prophetic Books—is identified as Urizen, the 
rational god or demiurge. The poem, claims Blake, was written with 
great ease, from immediate dictation, twenty or thirty lines at a time. 
This may well be, but the rhetoric of the verse creaks beneath a great 
weight of allusion. When Milton descends to earth he is condemning 
himself to death just as much as Persephone (cf. The Book of Thel) 
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descending into the underworld. But he leaves his shadow, or ee being, 
with Seven Angels (Revelations, v: 6) in the land of Beulah (see Pilgrims 
Progress, towards the end of Part I). 


As when a man dreams he reflects not that his body sleeps, 
Else he would wake, so seem’d he entering his Shadow: but 
With him the Spirits of the Seven Angels of the Presence 
Entering, they gave him still perceptions of his Sleeping Body 
Which now rose and walk’d with them in Eden, as an Eighth 
Image Divine tho’ darken’d and tho’ walking as one walks 

In sleep, and the Seven comforted him and supported him. 


This derives in verbal formulation from a passage in Swedenborg, one of 
a series of experimental cases seeking to demonstrate that man is really a 
spirit. The translation—Blake never knew the original Latin—is by 
Thomas Hartley. 


A man is brought into a middle state betwixt sleeping and waking, during which 

' he knows no other than that he is perfectly awake, forasmuch as all his senses are as 
lively as ever, his sight, his hearing, and what appears still more strange, even his 
feeling; nay, this last is at such a time more exquisite than at others. In this state 
I have seen angels and spirits to the life, have heard them speak, and, what would be 
thought still more wonderful, have touched them, though the material body then 
bore no part therein . . . (Heaven and Hell, §. 440.) 


But I cannot see that Blake’s verse is an advance on this prose, whether 
one takes it as Swedenborg or Hartley. The passage from Milton is 
cumbered with. featureless monosyllables that are made to take an undue 
weight of explanation—‘else would he wait, so seem’d he’—and this holds 
up the narrative while Blake gets this particular meditation off his chest. 
Still less can Milton be said to constitute an improvement on Beulah as 
seen. by John Bunyan— 

In this country the Sun shineth night and day; wherefore this was beyond the valley 
of the Shadow of Death, and also out of the reach of Giant Despair, neither could they 
from this place so much as see Doubting-Castle. 

The allegorical entities in Bunyan would be realistic components of a 
narrative, even if one had no prior acquaintance with Giant Despair and 
Doubting-Castle. However, at the beginning of the second and last book 
of Milton Blake manages to draw a few of his various threads together. 
He repeats in an improved version his vision of Beulah— 

It is a pleasant lovely Shadow — 
Where no dispute can come, Because of those who Sleep. 
Into this place the Sons & Daughters of Ololon descended 


With solemn mourning, into Beulah’s moony shades and hills 
‘Weeping for Milton ... 


It is still more cumbered with abstractions than Bunyan, but what 
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becomes clear is that Milton has learned wisdom. Ololon is an emanation 
of Milton’s wives and daughters, and in learning about them he has 
discovered the truth about the opposite sex. Characteristically for a 
Romantic poet, this takes form as a vision of nature and it certainly is the 
most striking passage in the Prophetic Book, looked at as poetry— 


Thou hearest the Nightingale begin the Song of Spring. 

The Lark sitting upon his earthy bed, just as the mom 

Appears, listens silent; then springing from the waving Cornfield, loud 
He leads the Choir of Day: trill, trill, trill, trill, 

Mounting upon the wings of light into the Great Expanse, 

Re-echoing against the lovely blue and shining heavenly Shell, 

His little throat labours with inspiration . . . 


This shows that the young lyricist had not altogether died in the middle- 
aged prophet. But we may be puzzled to see how this ties in with the 
understanding of women that is to prove Milton’s salvation. The passage 
would be effective by itself as a lyric—anticipating Whitman, let’s say. 
But as an integral part of the poem it raises more difficulties than it resolves. 

This is the trouble with the Prophetic Books if one attempts to take them 
as works of art. The Four Zoas is best read bearing in mind the story of 
Cupid and Psyche as told by Apuleius and translated by Adlington. But 
in fact it is an anthology of ruinous adaptations from Blake’s early lyrics: 
one can trace lineaments of “The Sick Rose’, ‘A Poison Tree’, “The Chapel 
of Gold’, “Auguries of Innocence’ as one reads on. Moreover this particular 
Prophetic Book has little independent existence since Blake lifted entire 
`- portions of it to be reworked into Milton and Jerusalem. That latter book 
occupied him until his death, and it is even more long-winded and 
arbitrary than the others. Even the place-names with which it is belarded 
relate not to geographical location but to private associations in Blake’s 
mind. Whatever their merits—and there are some striking incidentals, 
especially in the earlier ones—the Prophetic Books represent nothing so 
much as a pyrrhic victory of Blake’s will over his talent. 

It is uncritical to take the Romantic afflatus on trust. As the researches 
of Anna von Helmholtz, Joseph ‘Warren Beach and, latterly, Norman 
Fruman have shown, the inspiration of Coleridge was no more divine than 
that of Blake. ‘No work of true genius dare want its appropriate form’ 
proclaims Coleridge, defining an organicist theory of the arts. But that 
very statement is a straight lift from Schlegel. ‘Formlos zu sein darf also 
den Werken des Genius auf keine Weise gestattet werden’ wrote this 
great critic whom only English insularity prevents our seeing as a pioneer. 
There is not much in the literary theory of Coleridge that cannot be 
found better expressed in Schlegel, Schelling, Fichte. Even while pro- 
claiming his celebrated account of Imagination—a favourite word among 
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Romantics—Coleridge drew upon another pioneer, Professor Arthur 
Browne of Trinity College, Dublin, whose essay “Fancy and Imagination’ 
appears in his Miscellaneous Sketches of 1798. Occasional poems such as 
‘Mutual Passion’ or ‘A Farewell to Love’ prove to be not as occasional 
as all that, being recast from Ben Jonson and Fulke Greville. Even the 
anthology piece ‘Lewti’ was adapted from an early poem by Wordsworth, 
not noticeably to its advantage. 

As these two swans together ride 

Upon the gently swelling tide . . . (“Beauty and Moonlight’). 

As these white swans together heave 

On the gently swelling wave .. . (“Lewti’). 

Coleridge’s real masterpiece is “The Ancient Mariner’. It was Words- 
worth who sent him to Shelvocke’s Voyages in which there was a fine 
description of the albatross seen by sailors around Cape Horn. 
Wordsworth also seems to have supplied Coleridge with the essentials of 
his plot: all witnesses agree he told his friend that one of the sailors had 
killed the albatross and suggested that in the poem he should suffer from 
the tutelary spirit of the region as a result. Even the persona of the Ancient 
Mariner owes something to Wordsworth’s preoccupation with loneliness 
and old age. One is reminded of such characters as the Old Sailor of the 

Gothic Fragment’ and the Aged Man in ‘Guilt and Sorrow’—both of 
which come very early. Indeed, “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ was 
actually begun as a joint venture on a walk over the Quantock Hills. 
But Wordsworth saw that his style and that of Coleridge would never 
match and left Coleridge to complete the tale himself, rather to the 
latter’s embarrassment. For this was asubject that, quite literally, Coleridge 
knew nothirig about. He.had never even been on board a ship, let alone 
made a voyage to the exotic climes of his poem. Neither did he know 
anything about the practice and superstition of mariners. As R. C. Bald 
suggests, the evidence of Coleridge’s notebooks indicates that Purchas’ 
Pilgrims, Captain Cook, James Bruce. and the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society were all pressed into service to fill the abyss from 
which the poem was born. 

But the abyss was not infertile. For one thing Coleridge had read 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry with a more than ordinarily acute 
ear. The result was a version of the ballad form decidedly more varied 
than its original. For another, the situation of the chief character was in 
essentials, though not in incidentals, that of the author himself— 


O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea... 


Those who have had contact with depressive illness will experience a thrill 
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of recognition. This is the sea as metaphor. The aspect of the theme that 
comes uppermost is the gap between a crime committed and a penalty 
exacted. No doubt the Ancient Mariner was wrong to kill the Albatross, 
but does he deserve what follows: isolation from his fellow-men? In this 
figure, derived from the poems of Wordsworth though he be, Coleridge 
found a correlative for the guilt that he himself poured out in endless 
letters and notebooks. ‘Intolerable images of horror’, he wrote to his 
brother three years before the Ancient Mariner set sail, ‘they haunt my 
sleep—they enfever my dreams.’ What we have in this poem is a dramatic 
presentation of guilt through the medium of the ballad form and the 
detail picked up from travel books. The detail, in a sense, pre-exists the 
poem. 

. .. the sea thereby being replenished with severall sorts of gellies and 
forms of Serpents, Adders and Snakes, Greene, Yellow, Blacke, White, 
and some Partie-coloured, whereof many had life . . . (Purchas, quoting 
Sir Richard Hawkins). 


.. when they swim in the Water they hold their Legs together, and so they row . 


along . . . (Martens, Voyage to Spitzbergen and Greenland). 
. +. some small sea animals were swimming about . . . that had a white or shining 
appearance . . . (Cook, Voyages). 
. .. sea that seemed covered with a kind of slime. . . (ibid.). 
. - . the Water of the Sea looked like Oil. . . (Father Bourzes, quoted in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society). | 


—all of which gets synthesized into a scene of nauseating disgust:. 


The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


This did not come from the deep well of the subconscious posited by 
Livingston Lowes; rather it is a result of a frenzied hunt through a 
miscellaneous range of books borrowed from friends and from the Bristol 
Library to enable a poem on an alien theme to get done in time. But the 
psychic need of the man was such as to isolate and pick out these images 
of colourful loathing. And yet, seeing the water-snakes— 


O happy living things! no tongue `’ 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The self-same moment I could pray... 
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In learning to appreciate the colour and life of the water-snakes he learns 
-to forgive himself, and his aiii the person of the Albatross—falls off 
and sinks 


Like lead into the sea. 


The poem itself is a therapy: like the Mariner, Coleridge had a compulsive 
urge to tell his story, and was never able to write anything of this order 
again, The whole poem has a Romantic fortuitousness: what we are given 
is a dramatic presentation of guilt, not any real understanding. Because of 
this Coleridge was unable to build upon the poem. There are many sharp 
images in the Poetic Fragments, the Letters, the Notebooks— 


The reed roof’d village still bepatch’d with snow 
Smoked in the sun-thaw ... 


Farmhouses that at anchor seem’d—in the inland sky 
The fog-transfixing Spires . . 


. a hollow, unquiet and changeful between the waters /water with glassy 
wrinkles, water with a thousand wrinkles all lengthways, water all puckered and 
all over dimples... 

..a wild play with meteoric lights . . . which they made rebound in sparkles or 
disband in off-shoots and splinters and iridescent needle-shafts of keenest glitter . . . 


The first two quotations are verse fragments thirty years apart; the last 
two are jottings culled at random from the Notebooks. And I would far 
rather have those Notebooks than the coldly Gothic “Christabel’ or the 
pleasant but diffuse Conversation Poems. The fragmented sensibility they 
reveal is fascinating. Indeed, personal fascination is the stock-in-trade of 
the Romantic poet, but it hardly amounts to an oeuvre. Time and time 
‘again when we should be discussing the work we find ourselves grappling 
with the personality of the man. 

This is very much the case with Shelley, whose reputation has been 
distorted by the uncritical encomia with which he has been showered. 
The sort of exaggeration I mean can be sampled in the following, often 
quoted, comment by Alfred North Whitehead. 


What the hills were to the youth of Wordsworth, a chemical laboratory was to 
‘Shelley. It is unfortunate that Shelley’s literary critics have, in this respect, so little 
of Shelley in their own mentality. They tend to treat as a casual oddity of Shelley’s 
nature what was, in fact, part of the main structure of his mind, permeating his 
poetry through and through. If Shelley had been born a hundred years later, the 
twentieth century would have seen a Newton among chemists. 


Why should a scientist, used to making deductions from evidence, 
advance so unlikely a hypothesis? Shelley’s interest in chemistry, evidenced 
chiefly in the disorder of his room at University College, has come down 
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to us on the testimony of Jefferson Hogg, one of those anecdotal friends 
with whom the Romantics were prone to surround themselves. It is true 
that Shelley uses much imagery that critics without Professor Whitehead’s . 
training have taken to be scientific; but a close reading of the verse would 
establish that the science used is odd in itself and often misapplied. 

Given that Prometheus, now released, is resting in a cave with his 
acolytes about him, what has the following scene to do with anything 
actual? | 


Tone. Sister, it is not earthly . . . How it glides | 
Under the leaves! how on its head there burns 

A light, like a green star, whose emerald beams 
Are twined with its fair hair! how, as it moves, 
The splendour drops in flakes upon the grass! 
Knowest thou it? 2 


Panthea. It is the delicate spirit 
That guides the earth through heaven. From afar 
The populous constellation call that light 
The lovelist of the planets; and sometimes 
It floats along the spray of the salt sea, 
Or makes its chariot of a foggy cloud, 
Or walks through fields or cities while men sleep, 
Or o’er the mountain-tcps, or down the river, 
Or through the green waste wilderness, as now, 
Wondering at all it sees. Before Jove reigned 
It loved our sister Asia, and it came 
Each leisure hour to drink the liquid light 
Out of her eyes, for which it said it thirsted 
As one bit by a dipsas . . . 


The idea of one creature drinking liquid out of another creature's eyes I 
find, like much of Shelley’s ethereal imagery, rather disgusting. But this 
is because it derives, not from experience or observation, but guesswork 
and rather grotesque guesswork at that. Adam Walker asks: ‘If the 
impulse of light be greater, on one half of the earth than on the other, 
may not this also account for its unusual motion about the sun, to produce 
the seasons?’ The answer is, no; or rather, that the amount of energy 
afforded by light is as nothing to that derived from gravity. But one ‘can 
see how this formulation produced Shelley’s untenable image of ‘the 
delicate spirit /That guides the earth through Heaven.’ 

It may seem too much to say that ignorance was the curse of the 
Romantic poets. But certainly characteristics that distinguished them from 
major figures before their time include impatience, superficiality, a false 
cult of originality, a tendency to improvise rather than think. Theyshared 
the belief that a man could dissociate himself from the society of his time 
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and still say things relevant to it. Even Keats, the most modest of these 
poets, was impeded by the fact that he hankered after classical legend yet 
never troubled to master Latin, Greek and the reading in mythology 
that should go with it. 

Why do we have to be told in Lamia of a young man who marries a 
serpent? The whole thing seems to depend on a misreading of Philostratus 
by Robert Burton, Keats’s immediate inspiration for the story. But for 
a poet so intrigued by classical legend Keats would have done better to 
quarry at source. Had he troubled to read the Life of Apollonius, Book IV, 
Chapter 25, he would have found the great philosopher denouncing 
Lamia’s palace as an illusion in the same terms as one might the Gardens 
of Tantalus and condemning the nymph herself as an empusa or follower 
of Hecate. It will be seen from this that Apollonius is very much the hero 
of the story and Lycius, his student, is a dupe. In his retelling, Burton 
invokes a good deal of sympathy for the snake-woman, and this is further 
stepped up by Keats. However, the moral implications of the plot—a bad 
one for Lamia—pull against the values expressed in the verse. And one 
cannot help feeling that it is for the sake of the latter the poem exists. 

Nevertheless there is hardly anything in Lamia, however well done, 
that is not heavily derivative. And the adaptation all too often succeeds 
. in a manner that precludes understanding. For example, Keats knew 
nothing of the social customs of his scene—ancient Corinth. Therefore, 
as Douglas Bush was the first to point out, he drew for his description 
of Larhia’s marriage feast upon Potter’s Archaeologica Graeca. Theinquisitive 
will find there the curious sorts of wood Keats alludes to, the tables with 
their feet cast in the form of leopard’s paws and, of course, the goblets— 


The cups used by the ancient Greeks were very plain, and agreeable to the rest of 
their furniture being usually composed of Wood or Earth. Afterwards, when they 
began to imitate Pride and Vanity of the Asiatickes, their Cups were made of 
Silver, Gold and other costly Materials, cunningly wrought, inlaid with precious 
Stones, and otherwise adorn’d. 


Keats makes nothing of the point, clear in Potter, that the use of precious 
metals was a sign of decadence. 

. . . Twelve sphered tables, by silk seats ensphered, 

High as the level of a man’s breast reared 

On libbard’s paws, upheld the heavy gold 

Of cups and goblets... 
An opportunity is missed because the poet failed to understand that which 
he imitated. The scene is rich where it could have been luxurious. Lamia 
would have been a more interesting poem if the author had seen the 
empusa as a dangerously fallen spirit and her illusory paradise a seduction 
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This dichotomy is everywhere in Keats. Surface details remain sharp 
and clear, but we may be gravelled to understand their significance. This 
is especially true of the Odes. The ‘Grecian Urn’ is a case in point, where 
elaborate imagery tends to drown out the plot. No single urn could carry 
that wealth of material. Edmund Blunden found a review of a book of 
engravings in The Examiner whose wording, he felt, might have given 
Keats the idea for the Ode. But those who look at the book of engravings 
itself will discover that Keats’s ‘Grecian Urn’ is, in fact, an Ode to three 
Roman vases. Consider the figures on the urn. Plate 48 of Henry Moses’s 
Collection of Antique Vases shows a very stern priest purposefully 
kindling a brazier. There is in attendance a most reluctant heifer, but she 
is not garlanded—those garlands may be found in Plate VII of the sequel, 
Moses’s Antiquities, where they adorn, not the flanks of the animal, but 
her neck. The youth beneath the trees is piping on a double flute in 
Plate 43 of Moses’s Collection and on the same vase is the bold lover half- 
turned away from a rather disdainful maiden— 


She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


The rest of the material is more literary: a hint from Britannia’s Pastorals 
by William Browne— 
. a lovely shepherd’s boy 
Sits piping on a hill as if his joy 
Would still endure 
—and, from Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, the entry for ‘Hyacinthia’, 
which ends— 


all were eager to be present at the games, and the city was almost desolate, and 
without inhabitants. 


But as usual with Keats, the poem exists almost for its own sake with 
little meaning other than the wish to remain for ever young and for ever 
living. Like the other Odes, it is interesting in its particulars rather than 
as a whole. To wish the poet free of didacticism—as certainly Keats is— 
is not to wish him merely a purveyor of pleasing imagery. 

Strangely enough critics have read Keats’s masterpiece “To Autumn’ 
in very much these terms. But a proper interpretation would work from 
the last line outwards— 


Gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


This is a dying man taking his last look at the world and grasping it with 
all the more intensity because he knows it is slipping away. My inter- 
pretation is not a biographical one, and would not be affected if I were 
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assured that, at the time of writing, Keats was full of the joys of spring. 
The images are redolent of death: the bees are living in a fool’s paradise, 
autumn is personified as Time the Reaper, the day is softly dying, the 
small gnats mourn, the wind now lives and now dies, the redbreast, 
symbol of winter, is already at his song— 


And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


Like the spirit of a sick man, they are about to take their departure. It is 
no coincidence that this, the finest of all Keats’ poems, is also the least 
derivative. Or, what comes to the same thing, it treats its sources so 
creatively as to render their discussion irrelevant. Mary Tighe 


When from the misty east the labouring sun 
Bursts through thy fog... 


and Thomas Chatterton 


Oft have I seen thee at the noon-day feast 
When daised by thyself for want of peers... 


have been changed out of all knowledge. ‘To Autumn’ gave considerable 
impetus to the nineteenth-century Romantics. We find traces of it for 
more than half a century afterward, during which, inexorably, the 
tradition thins out. . 
All the west 
And even unto the middle south was ribb’d 
And barr’d with bloom on bloom... 
_ (Tennyson, “The Lover’s Tale’). 
... leaning backwards in a pensive dream 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers... 
(Arnold, “The Scholar-Gipsy’). 
. . threshold of wing-winnowed threshing-floor . . . 
(Rossetti, “Through Death to Love’). 
. . faint and grey ’twixt the leaves of the aspens, betwixt 
the cloud-bars . . . 
(William Morris, ‘Summer Dawn’). 
... Autumn is over the long leaves that love us... 
(W. B. Yeats, “The Falling of the Leaves’), 


By the time Yeats was starting, the leaves had indeed fallen, into taedium 
vitae. Nothing is more remarkable than to see this greatest of all the 
Romantics pulling himself byhis boot-straps upfrom the rotting windfalls 
of the 1890s. He had, in all conscience, little enough to learn from. But 
certain areas of study had a fascination for him; for example, Eastern 
mysticism. He was no more master of this body of knowledge than Blake 
_ was of Neo-Platonism or Shelley of atmospheric physics, but he had a 
surer instinct than they, and greater powers of inference. 
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The story goes back to the 1850s, when a failed priest calling himself 
Eliphas Levi had visited London and quickened an enthusiasm for the 
Cabala. This is a collection of esoteric commentaries, Rabbinical forgeries 
mostly, upon the first five books of the Bible. One of Levi's disciples was 
his biographer, A. E; Waite. Another was Dr. Wynn Westcott, who 
translated several Rabbinical texts and, in 1888, helped to found the 
Society of the Golden Dawn. This was a Cabalistic offshoot from the 
Rosicrucians. Westcott’s ally in this enterprise was S. L. MacGregor 
Mathers who, of all these latter-day Cabalists, influenced Yeats the most. 
He, like Westcott, was something of a scholar; though not, I think a 
Hebraist. His translation of the Clavicula Salomani was made from 
manuscripts written in Latin, French and Italian. Even his edition of the 
central Cabalistic text, the Zohar, was incomplete, and derived from a 
Latin ‘original’. But there is no doubt that this work was much frequented 
by Yeats. 

Perhaps we could have wished him better companions in his youth 
than these associates of the Golden Dawn, though he speaks of the Society 
as the chief influence upon his work until he was forty. In Ideas of Good 
and Evil we find him quoting from Mathers’s Zohar, as we may call it, 
with reference to the Tree of Knowledge: ‘In its branches the birds lodge 
and build their nests, the souls and the angels have their place.” 

This tree, in one form or another, goes through all of Yeats’s work. 
Its ambiguity—it is the tree of both good and evil—is dramatised in the 
"“great-rooted blossomer’ that ends the poem ‘Among Schoolchildren’— 


Are you the leaf, the blossom or the bole? 


The birds that nest in the boughs represent for Yeats, as for the Cabala, 
the freedom and loneliness of the released soul. Yeats describes himself 
in ‘Sailing to Byzantium’, as being out of nature— 


. .. Set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
` Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


The painstaking researches of Jon Stallworthy into Yeats’s drafts show 
that his poems were revised, and revised critically, in a manner wholly 
alien to the early Romantics. But this particular image came in quite 
abruptly, without reference to the protracted labours that preceded it. 
Its origins are undoubtedly composite. Apart from the Cabalistic tree of 
knowledge, there is a passage in Gibbon (Chapter LII) about a tree of. 
gold on which sat a variety of birds made of the same metal. Aeneas, 
too, was guided by Venus’s doves to the golden bough which he seized 
as a passport to the underworld. And there is a painting, “The Golden 
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Bough’, by Turner in the National Gallery. But Yeats could not have 
' organised all these disparitiesinto a poem withouta keen sense of relevance. 
The golden bird exists as an integral part of Sailing to Byzantium; one 
cannot say the same of the figures on the Grecian Urn. 

Nevertheless, had Yeats written in the wake of a great tradition, he 
need not have worked so hard, at revision as well as selection among his 
sources. The dissociation of art from society that began -with the First 
Romantics contributed greatly to the intellectual isolation of this last of 
them. The pose of poet all too often had gone along with a denial of 
intellect and a tendency to take the easiest way out of a problem. Our 
own reductio ad absurdum in the present post-Romanticage is seen in the 
current proliferation of gurus. Each has his own charisma, each is eager 
to teach before he has learned. It does not matter whether these figures 
claim to be poets, as Allen Ginsberg does, or whether they proffer a diet 
of instant knowledge from the esoteric east. The New York Review of 
Books quoted a disciple of the Maharaj Ji as saying ‘I used to be able to 
discuss Gregorian chant, and John Donne, and Cocteau, and André 
Breton, and Plotinus, and St. Thomas, and the difference between 
Mahayana and Hinayana Buddhism, do you understand? But once you 
have received Knowledge you are incapable of having a so-called 
intellectual discussion . . .’ 

This is not too far-fetched a caricature of the Romantic dichotomy: 
the dichotomy between mind and body, education and emotion, know- 
ledge and intuition. It usually involves an imprecise use of intellect in a 
frenzied hunting-up of sources to eke out a guttering imagination in the 
hope of bumping into what you need at the moment you need it. We do 
not have to wonder at the premium put by apologists for the Romantics 
upon ‘originality’, ‘genius’, ‘individuality’ and the like. The way to 
Maharaj Ji was indicated long ago by the eighteenth-century melan- 
choliacs and was taken up by the Romantic Poets, greatly to the detriment 
of their talent. Matthew Arnold complained that the Romantics did not 
know enough. We can add to his diagnosis. Not only did the Romantics 
not know enough, but they were hardly ever in control even of that 


which they thought they knew. 
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ORIGINALITY AND 
AESTHETIC VALUE 


John Hoaglund 


SUPPOSE WE enter a small but well-lit room and are confronted on one ` 
wall with Leonardo’s Ginevra de’Benci (National Gallery, Washington), 
on another with a copy so skillful that the naked eye cannot distinguish 
them. Every nuance of composition, modelling, facial feature, background, 
and surface texture of the one is exactly repeated in the other. Must not 
our aesthetic experience in perceiving the one be just the same as in 
perceiving the other? And if this is the case, can there be any difference in 
aesthetic value between the two? This relation between originality in art 
and aesthetic value is what I now propose to investigate. 

It will facilitate our analysis to distinguish three related senses of 
‘originality’ bearing on art and zesthetic problems: 


(1) Authenticity, exhibited in this sentence: ‘Is this the Leonardo original, or is it 
only a copy?” 

(2) Uniqueness: “Does the Ginevra really have the original Leonado sfumato or only 
a placidity recalling Verrocchio’s Virgin with Child (Dahlem Museum, Berlin)? 

(3) Creativity: “Certainly Hummel has composed some lively and interesting music, 
but is he not rather a pale reflection of Mozart than truly original?’ 


Our analysis of authenticity may begin with the scope of the concept, 
which is restricted by some writers to the plastic arts where alone the 
relation of original to copy is held by them to obtain. Margaret 
Macdonald, Ruby Meager and Nelson Goodman all hold that whereas 
paintings and statues are individual things uniquely located in space, a 
poem may have many such manifestations without any one of them being 
the poem itself. Goodman’s accountis especially instructive for a difficulty 
it encounters. According to him we might distinguish even so cunning a 
forgery as a Van Meegeren from a Vermeer original by using a delicate 
scanning device that would register the slightest difference between the 
two.” However, this seems quite unlikely because Van Meegeren never 
copied a specific Vermeer canvas. What he did was paint new scenes in 
Vermeer’s style, and so we have no two canvases with the same scene to ` 
compare.’ As if to obviate this difficulty Goodman subsequently speaks* 
of a forgery as an object falsely purporting to have the history of produc- 
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tion of the original. In the light of this thesis I want now to examine 
Goodman’s theory that a literary work cannot be forged because no one 
copy is more original than any other. When we have several copies of the 
same work, ‘all that matters is what may be called sameness of spelling’. 
Any copy that corresponds in spelling to a correct copy is itself a correct 
copy. 

So farGoodman’s theory.Suppose now we have the case of twocopies 
of the same work that differ significantly in spelling. Since they cannot 
differ and both be correct, how do we ascertain which is the correct 
copy? On this point, crucial for his theory, Goodman is silent. Two paths 
seem open. It might be urged that to decide a question of spelling one 
should consult a good dictionary. But Goodman uses ‘spelling’ in a 
figurative sense to comprise ‘sequences of letters, spaces, and punctuation 
marks’. No dictionary can give us this. What we find in the dictionary 
is the sequerice of letters in the single word, not in sentences, paragraphs 
and the entire novel, as Goodman’s theory requires. Another path would 
be to collate a number of copies and call the ‘spelling’ found in the 
majority correct. This calls to mind Wittgenstein’s case of a fellow who, 
astonished at some extraordinary item in his newspaper, buys and reads 
several copies of the same paper to verify it. Certainly this is not the way to 
verify a news item; neither is it the way to get a correct copy of a novel. 
The only way to get such a correct copy is to compare your copy with 
the original version, the one from the author's hand, typewriter, steno- 
grapher or recording device. Authenticity in literature means simply that 
the work was produced as it is stated to have been produced, and the 
question of authenticity in literature—far from never occurring—arises 
again and again. Secondary writing abounds with debates, e.g. of the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s dramas, the Ossian sagas, the Rowley poems, 
etc. From deciding when his work is ready to publish to introducing 
changes in later editions and appointing a literary executor, the author 
_ hasa privileged relation to his work which no other person can legitimately 
assume. ‘Authenticity’ refers to this relationship. It is acknowledged in 
the conventions of literary scholarship (e.g. that either the first edition or 
the last version edited by the author himself is the authoritative one) and 
_ I would not dwell on it if it were not being denied in recent writing on 

aesthetics. i | 

Thus on first analysis ‘authenticity’ is a purely historical category that _ 
lacks any obvious connection with aesthetic value. An art work has 
authenticity if its history of production as we know it is true: if it was 
produced -by-the artist we ascribe it to and at the time and place where 
we locate it. | i 

Let us now turn to an analysis of uniqueness with reference to aesthetic 
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value. Again I find Goodman’s view provocative although I cannot go 
all the way with it. He holds that by scanning an original painting and 
a copy we may turn up some minute difference that could be of the utmost 
importance aesthetically. This view that a tiny physical difference can 
have enormous aesthetic importance seems quite implausible, and so I 
have searched Goodman’s book for an account of aesthetic value that 
might dispel its implausibility. His main thesis is that the arts have 
languages distinct from other languages, e.g. those of science, and he 
elaborates their distinctness as comprising syntactic and semantic density, 
and syntactic repleteness. And how does this intriguing analysis bear on 
the problem of aesthetic value? It solves it by stripping it of importance. 
Aesthetics the discipline is accused of an obsession with the subsidiary 
question of aesthetic value, for which Goodman apparently would sub- 
stitute the instrumental value of a symbol system as a communications 
medium in what appears to be a wondrously subtle attempt to revive the 
didactic theory of art.’ 

Anthony Ralls disputes Goodman’s view that two paintings of the same 
scene must be unique in their physical qualities. He holds that all art 
works including paintings are reproducible in their significant features 
and the only uniqueness he finds impossible to eliminate is that of spatio- 
temporal location.’ I dispute neither that an original and a copy are unique 
in spatio-temporal location nor that they can be unique in their physical 
qualities. My claim is that there is another kind of uniqueness which is of 
considerably more importance for aesthetic value. It is the sort of unique- 
ness a person of taste would affirm or deny of a painting in answer to the 
question: ‘Is this painting unique?’ It is a uniqueness of aesthetic qualities,® 
or of their arrangement or intensity. For instance a man might say (if he 
were willing to buck critical disparagement of his landscapes) that 
Rembrandt's The Stone Bridge (National Museum, Amsterdam) is unique 
in the way it renders the play of light around its subject in a sylvan 
setting. Or one might say of Michelangelo’s frescos on the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling that they are unique in so skillfully capturing the human figure 
in a variety of positions. Allow me to call this ‘aesthetic uniqueness.’ 

I would now point out that an affirmative reply to our question: “This 
painting is aesthetically unique,’ has three aspects of some importance to 
us. The first is its comparative aspect. It implies the truth of the universal 
judgement; ‘No other painting is like it aesthetically’. Stuart Hampshire 
and others!havedespaired of achieving generalityin aesthetic judgements, 
but it seems readily available and indeed unavoidable in this direction. 
The singular statement that a painting is aesthetically unique can only be 
affirmed when its corresponding universal judgement is true. Save for the 
restriction I will mention in a moment, we would have to examine all 
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paintings to ascertain whether the one in question was sufficiently distinct 
aesthetically to count as unique. In practice we turn to the art critic, who 
can assure us that no contemporary work is like it, and to the art historian, 
who can assure us that no past work is like it either. 

The second aspect of the statement of uniqueness in art is the historical 
or temporal one, and it restricts the scope of the comparison that is implied. 
If at the time of its creation no other similar painting existed, then our 
canvas is aesthetically unique. If a similar one did exist, our canvas is not 
unique. An important question for aesthetics is: “Does the existence of 
copies of a work of art encroach on its aesthetic uniqueness?’ The answer 
is: ‘No, not in the least’. Rather than an attempt to compete with it, the, 
copy stands as a mirror to or reproduction of the aesthetic uniqueness of 
the original. The unique art work possesses its aesthetic uniqueness in 
relation to other works existing at the time it was created, and no work 
produced subsequently can affect this uniqueness. The existence of copies 
of the Mona Lisa encroaches on its uniqueness as little as the existence of 
copies of Hamlet encroaches on its. 

Quite the contrary. If we felt there was widespread good taste in art, 
the existence of numerous copies of a painting or statue might constitute 
evidence for its aesthetic uniqueness. Because art lovers, in cases where 
they could not commission originals themselves (owing for example to 
the death of the master or to the expense), would want copies of only the 
best works. This reveals the third aspect of the statement of uniqueness 
and the one most important in our context, the value aspect. In our 
Western tradition beginning with Greece aesthetic value and uniqueness 
have been intertwined. This appears not to be the case in some other 
traditions, e.g. the ancient Egyptian, where the goals of the artist changed 
little over three millennia. But in ours no work that is not aesthetically 
unique in some important way is considered a masterpiece; to be con- 
sidered good an art work must have some claim to aesthetic uniqueness. 

Now we are in a position to answer the question that set off this 
inquiry: ‘Does the exact copy in painting have the same aesthetic value 
as the original? Our answer is an unequivocal: No. The reason is that 
uniqueness of aesthetic qualities is a necessary condition of aesthetic value, 
but a copy is by definition never unique in its aesthetic qualities. Every 
feature of the original perceivable by the senses can be equally present in 
the copy. If we know this to be the case, we have a number of aesthetic ' 
judgements made at the copy but not of the copy. For example: “The 
light of the bust in the foreground is only partially balanced by that of 
the background to the right of the juniper’; or: ‘The cool, serene tone 
of the flesh complements the expression of the face.’ In such judgements 

- (as Ruby Meager too has pointed out)! we look through the copy, so 
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to speak, at the original; our judgements, though made at the copy, are 
made of the original in the knowledge that the copy faithfully renders it.12 
Does this mean that our copy of Leonardo’s Ginevra wholly lacks aesthetic 
value? Again our answer is: No. Its function as a copy is to mirror the 
uniqueness of aesthetic qualities and hence part of the aesthetic value of 
the original. Our copy of Leonardo’s Ginevra is wholly parasitic on the 
original for its aesthetic value, just as our copy of Moby Dick reflects only 
the aesthetic value of the original. 

- Because of the temporal aspect of the judgement of uniqueness in art 
we must first authenticate the art work before we can ascertain whether 
it is aesthetically unique. Thus authenticity(A) is a necessary condition of 
uniqueness(U), which in turn is a necessary condition of aesthetic value(V), 
and we have uncovered a relation which appears to hold for fine art in 
the Western tradition: (VO U) A. Might uniqueness of asethetic 
qualities be a sufficient condition of aesthetic value? Here we must tread 
very cautiously. But we must also realize that we are not speaking of a 
novelty of perceivable qualities; we are speaking of a uniqueness of 
qualities that contribute to an aesthetic experience. It seems probable that 
aesthetic uniqueness thus understood is a sufficient condition of aesthetic 
value: V = U. On the other hand it is quite obvious that authenticity is 
not a sufficient condition of eithez aesthetic uniqueness or aesthetic value. 

If the above analysis is sound, it leaves us with a problem. Is the aesthetic 
value of the art-work based solely on our aesthetic experience of that 
work? This seems in part a question how we use the term ‘aesthetic 
experience’; and I believe most recent writers would affirm that it is the 
sole legitimate basis for ascribing aesthetic value.13 But if this is the case, 
then aesthetic experience, to include both uniqueness and authenticity, 
must comprise more than just the immediate apprehension of the object.14 
This does conflict with the current view,!® but I do not hesitate to defend 
it in opposition to one aspect of the current view, an aspect which seems 
to me to underlie much that is mistaken in current theorizing about art 
and appreciation. 

I will ascribe this view to no one writer because it is more of the order 
of an unspoken assumption that the observer in art is a sort of device for 
registering differences in surfaces—call it a scanner if you will—hooked 
up with another device for analyzing the relations of the differences so 
perceived—call it a computer programmed accordingly. I contend that 
this scanner-computer theory of art appreciation is utterly false. I trace it 
partly to formalism in aesthetics along with the New Critics’ abhorrence 
of the artist’s intentions and partly to the ‘traditional empiricist obsession 
with sense data and their analysis. Yet what hurts us in aesthetics is not 


so much the view that the mind at birth is a blank slate (though this 
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view is erroneous enough). What really does hurt us is the view that when 
confronted with the art work the slate has somehow miraculously been 
scrubbed blank again. The observer must not only blank out his personal 
history and experience, which he has hopefully distilled into a knowledge 
of life: in current theory he must blank out his entire previous experience 
of art as well. An intelligent appreciation of art seems to me wholly 
impossible under such circumstances, and I aspire now to show why. 

Perhaps a look at the fate of the Ossian poetry mentioned above will 
serve as a start. In the 1760s James Macpherson published English transla- 
tions of ancient epic poetry by the third-century Gaelic bard Ossian, 
which MacPherson claimed he had gleaned from the oral tradition of the 
` Scottish Highlands. The success of the Ossian poetry was phenomenal. 
It was translated into half a dozen languages. It sent literary Europe into 
raptures. Macpherson was pressed to publish the poems in their original 
Gaelic, and eventually some manuscript material did appear. But not 
before Macpherson had forged it—there were no Gaelic originals to the 
poems. Today no one even reads, let alone appreciates, this poetry, 
scraps of which are scarcely to be found in any current anthologies. 
When a body of poetry plummets from the zenith to the nadir of 
appreciation, and startling knowledge of its authenticity intervenes, it 
. would be rash to deny aesthetic relevance to factors unavailable to 
immediate perception. | 

My hope is that our analysis of originality as creativity may both 
' suggest a more viable account of art appreciation and also tend further to 
justify the higher aesthetic value we ascribe to the original. For this 
analysis I want to borrow a Gestalt notion and apply it to developing 
structures. In a drawing the artist proceeds from a myriad possibilities to 
a very few, perhaps only one. When he draws and keeps one line some 
of these myriad possibilities of development (for the next line) are 
eliminated. A related idea, that a sentence is generated from a broad to a 
` narrow range of possible word choices, is current in generative grammar. 
A similar situation exists in an artistic tradition, so that when once certain 
feats have been achieved the artist who aspires to be original operates 
within a narrower range of possibilities. Once the sculptor has given us 
the human figure in all its natural poise and grace (Praxiteles’s Hermes) 
the aspiring original artist must set some other goal, e.g. to render the 
dramatic power of a conflict or struggle (Laocoon). The dynamism of this 
sort of development in art constitutes a pressure on the aspiring artist. 
In response to this pressure his work will surely be at least in part deriva- 
tive, but perhaps also in some way original. The way in which he success- 
fully meets the challenge to produce unique works constitutes part of his 
creativity. The artist is usually at least dimly aware of this pressure; some 
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are acutely aware. An artist who produces great works thereby makes 
art difficult for the generation of artists that succeeds him. The hand of 
the immediate past lay heavy on the generation of Italian painters that 
followed Michelangelo, Leonardo and Rafael. Certainly it is not mere 
chance that the number of composers who wrote symphonies by the 
dozen fell drastically after Beethoven. Brahms gives us an inkling of what 
the pressure bequeathed by that master was like when he states: “You 
don’t know . . .what it means to the likes of us when we hear his footsteps: 
behind us,’26 | 

There is a curious inability or reluctance in recent writers to view 
artistic creativity in the context of such a development. But no adequate 
aesthetic can ignore creativity, and no adequate account of creativity can 
ignore dynamic development in art. Must philosophy abandon the scene 
to those who would explain artistic creativity by fishing murky depths 
of suppressed childhood desires and the like? There is a tendency in even 
our best writers on aesthetics to maintain that creation in art cannot be a 
goal-directed activity because there is nothing creative about striving after 
a pre-determined goal. But the very point of this goal is that it is not at 
all pre-determined: the artist himself sets this goal (to create a unique work 
of art) in the teeth of strong pressure of historcal and contemporary 
achievement to make him derivative rather than original. This itself 
constitutes part—surely an important part—of his creativity. At times 
artists seek to escape this pressure by getting away from art altogether, 
for instance by returning to natural simplicity. The simple polished forms 
by Brancusi are an oft-cited case. However, at most this provides an 
escape, not from art, but from current styles of art.’ It can be described 
negatively as a style of art by what it rejects. Thus when a Black on Black 
was painted in the 1920s it was, instead of an escape from art, non-Cubist, 
non-Fauvist, non-Surrealist, etc. It might also be characterized positively 
as a return to the simplicity and purity of the classicist ideal. 

A real desideratum here is a sufficiently general account of style in art!® 
in its development from primitive to mature and decadent stages. Against 
this background we could then measure the contribution of the individual 
artist and gauge the magnitude of this part of his creativity. Our estimates 
of aesthetic value are subtly but powerfully influenced by the thought 
that a work or the entire opus of an artist constitutes an event of importance 
in the dynamic development of a style: perhaps its first budding, a 
promising shoot; or its first flowering; or its magnificent maturity; or its 
last considerable bloom. 

This is the reason why school work, even quite good school work, never 
ranks with good work by the master. The master originated his individual 
style, but his school only copies it. Thus Van Meegeren’s Vermeers rank 
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low, even though they are by most accounts excellent work in Vermeer’s 
style. They stand outside the dynamic development of a style and represent 
no new departure. The same fate befell Macpherson’s Ossian poetry. 
Works that are outstanding masterpieces, heroic poetry of the first order, 
when thought to be by a third-century Celtic bard are judged quite 
differently as products of an eighteenth-century Scotsman. Surely they 
would rank today with Beowulf if their claim to be authentic had held up. 
As efforts by a near-contemporary to manipulate the stave rhyme and 
re-create in his romantic fantasy a primitive Bronze-Age mentality of 
glorious battle and blood feud (curiously tinged with romantic love and 
Christian charity) they become no more than a literary curiosity. 

Thus an aspect of creativity that is of much consequence for aesthetic 
value is that which produces some advance beyond existing developments 
of style. Is this the only aspect of creativity ‘relevant to aesthetic value? 
I think not, but it is certainly the one that needs stressing just now.?® 
There can be no doubt that we predicate creativity of the artist only if we 
predicate aesthetic uniqueness of one or more of his works. Does the far 
more interesting relation hold the result towards which our entire analysis 
tends: VO(U & A &C)? I will advance it, with trepidation, as a 
description of originality in relation to aésthetic value. Our concept of 
creativity would have to be broad enough to encompass forces operating 
unbeknown to the artist (inspiration), and perhaps also flexible enough 
to include some accidental production of aesthetically unique qualities as 
well. But with the same breath I must indicate the quite severe limits of 
this analysis. A natural scene untouched by human hand such as a seascape 
or a sunset can‘ have aesthetic value; cultural traditions other than the 
Western can have aesthetic values; products of the human harid may 
‘acquire aesthetic value entirely by accident—the relation: of each such 
case of aesthetic value to unique aesthetic qualities, stylistic development 
and creativity is so fraught with difficulty that for now I can only mention 
them as lying beyond the pale of this analysis. There may also be some- 
thing we would want to call creativity in the performing arts that 
technology will succeed in preserving beyond living memory and thus 
render conceivable in terms of stylistic development. This too remains 
uninvestigated here. 

There is also an area where the above account may offer an advantage. 
What happens to the critic who assigns a painting high aesthetic value 
assuming it to be an original when it turns out to be a forgery? If he is 
typical, this puts him in a nasty spot because he holds two incompatible 
assumptions: (1) that aesthetic value can be based only on direct perception 
of the art work; (2) that a forgery must have less aesthetic value than the 
original. The usual course? is for the critic to pounce on some tiny 
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observable deviations from the master’s style and to cite these as the 
ground for a greatly diminished aesthetic value. Less frequently the critic 
holds to his initial high valuation and seeks a position that will render it 
plausible. For instance the critic Decoen greeted the Van Meegeren Ver- 
meer Christ and the Disciples at Emmaus as a masterpiece from the start and 
has steadfastly refused to acknowledge that it is a forgery. At least one 
writer contends that its being a forgery diminishes its aesthetic value not 
one whit, and indeed that it constitutes evidence for Van Meegeren’s 
_greatness.24 But on our analysis this dilemma will not arise because those 
features that made the work an initially successful forgery will undercut 
its claim to aesthetic uniqueness and hence to any aesthetic value that is 
not a mere reflection of the master’s work. Neither would Goodman’s 
claim that a tiny physical difference can greatly affect aesthetic value be 
implausible if that tiny difference is what distinguishes copy from original 
with the attendant great difference in aesthetic value. 

So our higher valuation of the original in its aesthetic uniqueness tends 
further to be justified as our appreciation of the creativity that produced it. 
And thus the reason why an intelligent appreciation of art is impossible 
on any scanner-computer theory that blanks out all previous achievement 
in art is that the viewer is wholly cut off from the least consideration of 
the creative aspect of originality. The person who equates a copier—even 
a skillful copier—with Leonardo does not appreciate art intelligently. 
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IN DEFENCE OF 
PSYCHICAL DISTANCE 


Sneh Pandit 


In AN ARTICLE published in this journal (‘Psychical Distance: in a Fog 
at Sea’, Winter 1973) George Dickie examines at some length the founda- 
tions of Bullough’s theory of psychical distance and suggests that the 
‘theory is fundamentally wrong and that it has misled aesthetic theory’. 
In this article I wish to show that there is no fundamental error in 
Bullough’s theory and in fact its central contention that distancing is an 
essential factor for the appreciation of art works is basic to any under- 
standing of art creation and that George Dickie himself has fallen into 
the error of trying to explain a complex phenomena such as the aesthetic 
consciousness by too simple and facile a solution. 

Dickie disputes Bullough’s theory on two counts. (x) First he claims 
that distancing, as defined by Bullough, is not a kind of voluntary action 
which peoplewho frequently experience art are capable of bringing about 
consciously and that he (Dickie) has personally never experienced such an 
act nor does he know of anyone who has. He says: 


Is there, however, any evidence that acts of distancing and states of being distanced 
ever actually occur in connexion with our experience of art? When the curtain 
goes up, when we walk up to a painting, or when we look at a sunset, do we ever 
commit acts of distancing and are we ever induced into a state of being distanced? 
I cannot recall committing any action which suspends practical activities or being 

in a psychological state which prevents practical activity.? 
(2) Second, he maintains there is no special distinction between practical 
activity and art activity such as is implied by Bullough and other ‘distance’ 
theorists, and therefore the entire phenomenon of art experience does not 
need to be explained by reference to any special attitude which puts the 
spectator in a peculiar relationship to the work, but is simply a case of 
giving greater attention to the work concerned. As such the condition of 
shutting out practical reactions does not arise. This is by far the more 
serious of Dickie’s arguments and he builds it up in the following way. ` 
First, he maintains that in establishing the psychological state of | 
distancing Bullough uses hypothetical cases which are not typical for the 
experience of art but are rather “desperate instances’. A man in a fog at 
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sea, for example, would perhaps need some kind of mental conditioning 
in order to take his mind off the dangers of the fog and only then be able 
to appreciate its aesthetic qualities. He says: ‘It seems initially plausible in 
such a case to think that a psychological force is needed to block our 
practical concerns for safety in order that we can aesthetically appreciate 
the threatening phenomenon’. But in art experiences when no such 
actual danger is present there is no need for any psychological blocking. 
Dickie considers both the hypothetical cases taken by Bullough, which 
involve a jealous husband at a performance of Othello and the spectator 
who owing to loss of ‘distance’ runs on to the stage to attack the villain 
and save the heroine, to be atypical cases and not at all illustrative of what 
actually happens in an experience of theatre.* He concludes that in normal 
instances of art appreciation, ‘which are devoid of strong emotional 
content’, no real-life emotions occur and therefore do not need blocking 
out. The point that he seems to have missed here is that to the extent that 
an experience of art is “devoid of strong emotional content’, to that 
extent it will lose its pleasurable appeal. The distancing process is required 
mainly because of the intensity of the emotional involvement. The 
stronger it is, the greater is its appeal. Bullough draws attention to this 
point by talking about the variability of distance, the ideal of which is ‘the 
utmost decrease of distance without its disappearance’.® “The utmost 
decrease of distance’ suggests as complete an experiential identification 
with the work as is possible under the circumstances, and ‘without its 
total disappearance’ calls attention to the anti-sensational nature of the 
involvement required. I do not think there is any other way but that of 
indicating, as Bullough does, a mental detachment to suggest the nature 
of this paradoxical involvement-withdrawal process. 

Dickie brings up several instances to show that there is no substantial 
difference between emotions aroused by a real-life situation and those 
aroused by an art work. The ‘distance theorists’, however, are not afraid 
that people will ‘somehow entangle themselves with the art work unless a 
specific kind of psychological process blocks them from doing so’.® It 
should not be overlooked that the distinction between art and reality is 
maintained because of a difference in the psychological reactions the two 
sets of experiences evoke. No amount of ‘information’ fed to a spectator — 
that the play to be presented is only fictional and therefore not real will 
enhance his appreciation if his own psychological state is not ready to 
accept the ‘unreality’ of the work. 

No doubt it is true as Dickie suggests that ‘when one enters a theatre 
one does not have to act to suspend practical activities or be got into a 
state of mind in which impulses to action, are actively suppressed’, because 
the convention of the theatre is a strong enough force to make the 
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spectator desist from taking any practical action and he is quite aware 
from the start that watching a play is not a practical activity. None the less 
any number of conventions or knowledge as to the unrealistic nature of 
the performance will not help the spectator to appreciate the work 
aesthetically if he is not in that particular frame of mind, and he may 
continue to have all kinds of practical impulses even though he is sensible 
enough to desist from putting them into action. 

Dickie seems to suggest that if a spectator maintains a sensible attitude 
to the theatre or any other art work and is able to bring to bear the correct 


degree of attention upon the performance, he is sure to appreciate it , 


aesthetically and therefore has no need of any special mental attitude. 
This very simple solution to the problem puts one in mind of a naughty 
schoolboy who is told to keep his mind on his work and not let it be 
distracted by extraneous influences. But the cases are different. Psycho- 
logical withdrawal is necessary in art appreciation because of the initial 
involvement. In ordinary cases of attention the factors which distract the 
mind are external to the nature of the object and not, as in the case of the 
art object, made of the very stuff of which it is constituted, i.e. feelings. 
By reducing the aesthetic response to a simple act of attention Dickie 
overlooks a fundamental aspect of the experience, viz. its intimately 
personal nature. Detachment is necessary precisely because of the initial 
deep involvement. The factors which distract the mind from a work of 
art are psychologically identified with the very stuff of which the work 
is constituted and therefore require a psychological process to expel. 
External factors which distract the mind ordinarily such as coughing, an 
uncomfortable seat, loud noises, or even nagging worry about domestic 
affairs, fear of failure in work undertaken, etc., no matter how insistent, 
will not mar an aesthetic response to the extent (though they will to some 
extent) that prejudice about the authenticity of a character or doubt as to 
the veracity of the story might. These are mental obstacles which concern 
the work itself and therefore stand in the way of an undiluted aesthetic 
response. Working artists are aware of any number of these and learn to 
employ techniques (later codified into conventions) which help the 
spectator to overcome his mental barriers, or in the language of Bullough 
‘to distance’ his mind suitably. 

It is in this context that Sheila Dawson and Susanne Langer, who are 
quoted by Dickie, report a loss of ‘distance’ in the magical play Peter Pan. 
The play obviously loses its plausibility for them owing to their inability 
to overcome the mental obstacle presented by the appearance of Peter 
Pan as an ordinary mortal when he had already been accepted as a magical 
figure. This instance does not make, as Dickie thinks it does, a_case 
against the act of psychical distancing but only makes the point that 
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audiences have varying levels of response. Mental obstacles are essentially 
" prejudices which can arise owing to the limitations presented by the work 
of art or to certain notions, ideas, beliefs, attitudes, emotional preoccupa- 
tions, cultural and educational background of the subject, as related to 
the work. The extent of the obstacle depends on the interaction of both 
subjective and objective conditions. 

For a highly sensitive and aesthetically trained spectator it is quite 
possible to appreciate a work without having to invest it with any of the 
physical trappings and framework which an ordinary spectator requires. 
Mental obstacles are so deeply rooted that they cannot be overcome by a 
simple application of attention. As distracting forces they are not on the 
same level as physical discomforts and normal mental distractions. The 
nagging worry whether dinner is ready at home as a hindrance to aesthetic 
enjoyment is not on the same level as Peter Pan leaving the magical aura 
of fairyland and entering the world of mortals. 

It is quite conceivable that the spectator who does not enjoy Othello 
can despite his jealousy enjoy a play with a different theme, or the 
housewife who does not have dinner ready at home can enjoy it on 
another day when she does, whereas the spectator who is unable to enjoy 
Peter Pan on a certain day owing to his inability to bridge the gap between 
fairyland and the mortal world would not be able to enjoy it-on any 
other day when he has been fed further information. Therefore when 
Dickie says that it is not a psychological force that helps to restrain 
spectators from practical action but only the institutional convention of 
which the spectator is aware, he clearly misunderstands the value and 
- nature of the blocking process: what one is actually blocking is not any 
practical action and response but only those disturbing thoughts which 
interfere with one’s specific attitude towards a particular work. Every 
work of art has its own peculiar character which, depending on the type 
of audience it is created for and on other environmental factors, suggests 
- methods and techniques of creation which help the blocking process. The 
well-known ‘preliminaries’ of Sanskrit theatre were undertaken mainly 
to remove mental obstacles and gradually bring the mind to a suitable 
state of receptivity. 

The point which needs consideration is, however, whether this ‘shift 
of attitude’ is a voluntary act which can be brought about at will. Dickie 
suggests that Bullough seems to think it is, and he (Dickie) rejects the 
idea. He says: ‘Presumably persons who frequently experience art are 
supposed to be capable of doing the act of distancing, and, of course, all 
persons who have aesthetic experience, according to the distance theorists, 
will be in the state of being psychically distanced during the experience’. 
He makes too much of this point, and it is not as crucial as he thinks it is 
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in deciding whether a special mental state is required to appreciate art. 


‘Persons who frequently experience art’ do not perhaps consciously set ~ 


their minds to perform an act of distancing, but certainly they are capable 
through a great deal of practice of falling easily into a receptive state of 
mind in which desires, prejudices, doubt, scepticism, disbelief and other 
practical disturbances are held in abeyance. Art appreciation, like any 
other activity, is a cultivated skill which repeated practice helps to perfect. 
A man who is not skilled at inducing in himself this sort of mental 
attitude will not be able to do so with any amount of conscious effort. 


No doubt Bullough’s theory seems to suggest that the act of distancing 


is a kind of trick that one can bring about voluntarily; but it is not on the 
acceptability or otherwise of this point that his theory stands or falls. 
Even, if distancing is not a voluntary act, it is still a conscious mental 
process employed in the appreciation of art, even as conceptualisation is 
employed in an intellectual exercise. If one is averse to calling the aesthetic 
consciousness a special act or state of mind, it does not detract from the 
true nature of the experience, which is none the less different from that of 
practical and intellectual involvement. This difference is due to the very 
nature of the art work, which being constituted primarily of feeling calls 
forth primarily a feeling response. 

In order to have a just feeling response certain factors from one’s mental 
make-up must be removed (by frequently practising or experiencing art 
and natural beauty). This filtration takes place initially through a mental 
withdrawal from sensational and egoistical reactions. Bullough and the 
‘distance theorists’, though tending at times to exaggerate their position 


by suggesting that this is all that is necessary for aesthetic consciousness, - 


draw attention none the less to a fundamental aspect of it. Undoubtedly, 
as Dickie suggests, an ability to concentrate attention on the qualities of 
the thing is essential to its appreciation, but such concentration is not 
sufficient in itself. Unless the mind has been previously freed of certain 
inhibitions, the concentration of attention will be fruitless, which is not 
the case in a non-artistic response. 

The mind is not only to be ‘blocked’ but to be led gently on in the 
new channel opened up in consequence of the blocking, and the experience 
must be elaborated from this fresh point of view. This is what Bullough 
refers to as the ‘positive’ aspect of ‘Distance’. There is a tendency to think 
his theory misleading because he does -not sufficiently emphasise this 
aspect. 
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RUDOLF LABAN AND 
THE AESTHETICS OF DANCE” 


H. B. Redfern 


THE NAME of Rudolf Laban (1879-1958)is apt to arouse conflicting responses 
among those interested in the art of dance. On the one hand he is remem- 
bered and revered as the father of Central European Dance, the teacher 
of such famous dancer-choreographers as Mary Wigman and Kurt Jooss 
and the inventor of a system of movement and dance notation which 
enjoys an international reputation. On the other hand much of his 
theorizing about the dance, especially that which stems from a mystical 
faith in its divine power, is anathema to those who see it as a species of 
cosmological philosophising of the worst kind, inspired by Pythagorean 
doctrines of ‘universal hatmony’ and ‘perfect geometrical bodies’, and 
inimical to the development of dance as an art form in education. 

In this country, where Modern Dance did not at first take root in the 
theatre in the way that it did in Europe and the U.S.A., it is in education 
that Laban’s influence is chiefly felt—the result of a number of factors 
operating during the last twenty years of his life. These he spent in 
England following his expulsion from Nazi Germany, where he had been 
Director of Movement in the State Operas of Berlin for several years. 
One of the reasons why his reputation, built up on the Continent mainly 
in the theatre, has not been altogether enhanced over here is the dubious 
practice often to be found carried on in his name by inadequately trained 
teachers with little understanding either of the dance as an art or of his 
analysis of movement and how movement may be used for artistic 
purposes. 

Laban himself bears some responsibility for this, for his conception of 
dance as an educational activity was nearer to that of the socio-recreative- 
therapeutic variety than to that of dance as art. But neither these con- 
siderations, nor such beliefs as the one that the body is ‘the mirror through 
which we become aware of ever-circling motions in the universe with 
their polygonal rhythms,” should be allowed to blind us to the aesthetic 
potential of some of his ideas. Laban was nothing if not a practitioner, 

* I wish to thank Dr. Eva Schaper for her encouragement and criticism during the 
preparation of this paper. 
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but it is possible to find in his work not only valuable suggestions for 
dance training but also hints for composing and looking at dances which 
are of interest to the aesthetician. 

It can hardly be denied that his wide-ranging concern with movement 
(which extended to that of animals, plants and inorganic matter as well 
as that of human beings) has been the source of further, confusion in an 
art which already suffers more than its share of mystification and mis- 
understanding. And yet Laban’s work can point to the kind of approach 
. necessary for the development of dance as an autonomous art form. For 
he was among the first to recognize what is the raw material of the dance: 
human movement. This is fundamental to Modern Dance, whether the 
kind that owes its origins to ‘la danse libre’ of central Europe or that 
which derives from the American pioneers Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn. Though it may seem a commonplace today, its 
importance cannot be over-emphasized. In Curt Sachs’s words, ‘the 
twentieth century has rediscovered the body’.® 

As long as a dance is tied to a plot or strongly governed by music it is 
likely to be judged mainly by dramatic or musical criteria and the 
movement itself is of only secondary interest, subservient to considerations 
belonging to other art forms. This was particularly true at the beginning 
of the century, but even today many people still think of dance as some 
kind of interpretation of music. Or they look for ‘meaning’ in terms of 
reference to life events and situations. Sometimes both ideas are involved 
in the search for the significance of a dance. Critics rarely give a lead 
here. A good deal of dance criticism remains at a deplorably low level, 
dealing mainly with factors external to the medium itself. There may well 
be intelligent discussion of the performers’ technical accomplishments, 
discriminating comment on décor, lighting, costume, accompaniment and 
so on; but mention of the movement material is more often than not 
conspicuous by its absence. : 

In the early years of the century, chiefly because of the dominating 
influence of the classical ballet of the period, any attention that was paid 
to the body was apt to centre on positions rather than on the nature of the 
change between them. But with the focusing of interest on the flow of 
movement it has become possible to compose, and to appraise what is 
composed, largely in terms of kinetic ideas. In some of Laban’s writings 
the term ‘flow’ appears to suggest some mysterious factor of spiritual 
significance associated with metaphysical doctrines of ‘unity’ and ‘har- 
mony’, but in others it refers straightforwardly to the notion of a process 
of change. And in the literature of Modern Dance on both sides of the 
Atlantic ‘flow’ is a recurrent and major concept. Metaphors of growth 
and a stress on the ‘natural’ unfolding and ‘organic’ development of a 
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dance are indicative not only of the influence of Romantic ideas reaching 

- this realm rather later than the other arts, but also of a prime concern 
with movement progression. 

_ Without some scheme for analysing and ordering movement, however, 
invention along ‘free’ lines (as distinct from composing according to a 
formula of prescribed steps and gestures) is liable to remain limited to the 
vagaries of spontaneous improvisation and thus to elude precise formula- 
tion. Laban’s analysis, as exemplified in his notation, provides a funda- 
mental yet easily overlooked means of ‘thinking’ in terms of movement— 

that is, in terms of the changes that occur in the spatial disposition of 

various parts of the body through time and with differing degrees of 
energy. In particular, his system of ‘space harmony’, which has so far 
not met with the serious attention that it deserves, opens up fresh 
opportunities for dancers, choreographers and viewers alike. Seemingly 
abstract and impersonal on the printed page, perhaps, it is nevertheless 
capable of coming to life in a significant way when translated into bodily 
action. What is involved is a geometric division of the space immediately 
around the dancer’s body and the ‘plotting’ of various pathways within 
this space. It thereby affords the possibility of discriminating and structur- 
ing relationships between movements somewhat comparable to those 
between pitched sounds as worked out in the case of music. Twenty-six 
specific directions are established in the first instance, related to the three- 

‘dimensional structure of the body: and the ways in which the trunk, 

arms and legs function spatially. The fact that these points of orientation 
also relate to the geometric figures of the octahedron, the cube and the 
icosahedron need not lead to the conclusion that they have no connection 
with the dancer as a living, feeling human being and are of no relevance 
for the dance.4 On the contrary, the dancer is thus enabled to become 
securely orientated in his ‘personal’ space (or ‘kinesphere’, to use Laban’s 
term) and with various harmonic sequences within each of the previously 
mentioned geometric forms. There is no need for the artist of today to 
suppose that he is seeking a mystical union with the cosmos by following 
the ‘trace-forms’ which Laban worked out, even though the latter 
asctibed profound significance to what he believed to be universal patterns 
evident both in natural structures and in man’s movement. | 

The séales, ‘rings’ and other configurations of movement which are 

available through this system are not, of course, for wholesale transporting , 

into dance composition in a stereotyped form, but as in the case of 

musical scales, etc., such series or parts of them might be taken as units of 
composition. They also provide typically thematic material for dance- 
studies in a way similar to that in which, say, octaves, arpeggios or 

- consecutive thirds may constitute the basis of a piano étude. In addition 
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they have the value for the performer of presenting particular challenges 
ofa technical kind, such s maintaining stable equilibrium asin dimensional 
movement, mastering the fluency and transiency of diagonally-stressed 
movement, or of constantly changing the inclination of the body as in 
icosahedral movement. 

For the spectator too there are advantages. Equipped with some 


conception of spatial harmonies such as those arrived at by Laban, he . 


has a means of distinguishing and appreciating the development of shapes 
and patterns within the maze of pathways which evolve on the floor and 
in the air as the dancer weaves his way about. The unsophisticated viewer 
may, of course, gain a certain amount of pleasure from watching a dance, 
even of the ‘abstract’ kind, without such an understanding, just as the 
‘ordinary’ listener may derive some enjoyment from music without a 
knowledge of intervals, chords, tonality and so forth. But in a dance 
which is independent of considerations such as character, story or musical 
‘interpretation’ the general flux of movement may seem impossibly 
blurred and incomprehensible in the absence of any grasp of the 
kinds of distinctions and relations which facilitate finding one’s way 
about. 

The lack of a means of picking out and relating such spatial features 
of movement probably accounts for the predominance in the past of 
expressionist and dramatic forms of dance. Composition along formal 
lines, especially in classical ballet, has been chiefly by a process of re- 
arrangement and accretion rather than of systematic development. 
Laban’s ‘choreutics’ is not, however, as some have thought, a matter of 
laying down a mathematical formula for beauty, of trying to calculate 
the value of a dance in quantifiable terms. Rather it would appear to 
involve the identification of certain proportional relationships between 
movements. If, as William Charlton has argued, what makes for the 
aesthetic pleasure we take in a work’s formal features is the fact that 
elements which are quantitatively related are well adapted to being easily 
perceived, so that we are able to follow a pattern,’ these relationships are 
of major significance for the dance. Following a process or series of 
changes is no less possible with movements than with angles, curves, 
spirals, etc., in the visual arts, or of pitch, loudness, etc,, in music. 

It might be thought somewhat surprising that Laban, being so strongly 
associated with expressionist dance, should adopt an extreme formalist 
position when he says that ‘the development of a movement idea through 
different logical stages is nowadays the only true criterion of the worth 
of a dance’.6 Nevertheless he is supplying a very necessary counter-balance 


to those accounts which lean heavily on representational and expressionist - 


considerations. As already indicated, dance criticism often continues to 
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neglect the formal qualities of a work and to focus on performance 
rather than on the structure of a composition. 

It is, of course, hardly necessary for those properties variously known 
as ‘emotional’, ‘feeling’ or ‘physiognomic’ (‘cheerful’, ‘melancholy’, 
‘langorous’, etc.) to be pointed out by a critic, for in a dance these are 
easily perceived by anyone. We do not normally require assistance in 
discerning and responding to, say, liveliness or serenity or anguish in the 
way that we might need help in perceiving the serenity or anguish of an 
abstract sculpture, the lively rhythms of a fresco, the vitality of a painter's 
trees or flowers, or the dynamic qualities of a cathedral. This seems to be 
true also of that somewhat overworked concept of ‘gracefulness’. With 
a sonnet or an engraving it may well be that a man need not be stupid 
or have poor eyesight to fail to see that it is graceful.’ But this rarely 
holds in the case of a dance. Indeed, the term ‘graceful’, along with a 
handful of others such as ‘elegant’, ‘ungainly’, ‘dignified’, ‘awkward’, 
‘exquisite’, is just the sort the lay person is likely to use in this context. 
The primary sphere of application for such expressions would seem to be 
that of movement; only secondarily do we speak of a graceful prose style, 
an elegant proof or a clumsy argument. 

Perhaps the immediate discernibility of-‘physiognomic’ qualities in the 
dance is connected with the human being’s response, often at a subcon- 
scious level, to those elements in movement which correspond to qualities 
in music referred to by ‘expression marks’ in musical notation—i.e. changes 
in force, speed and flow. It is these which are often most in evidence 
where mood and feeling are well to the fore. By contrast the spatial 
features of a dance may command little initial interest or attention. 
Nevertheless the two aspects are intimately interwoven, as are the 
rhythmic-expressive elements in music with melody and harmony. The 
uninitiated observer often finds some difficulty, however, in perceiving 
and responding aesthetically to the developing shapes and patterns of 
movement, especially if they are not obviously marked by variations in 
rhythmic and dynamic qualities, when they may seem somewhat lacking 
in expression. | 

There are certain similarities here also with sculpture. The appreciation 
of abstract relationships of solids and voids, lines and curves, mass, weight ` 
and volume, tends to be less easy than in the case of what L. R. Rogers 
calls ‘straightforward “human” qualities’ (for example, the dignity and 
power of Michelangelo’s Moses) which are almost universally recognisable 
in their appeal.8 Henry Moore goes so far as to suggest that many people 
are in fact “‘form-blind’, and claims that although they may attain con- 
siderable accuracy in the perception of flat form, they do not make the 
further intellectual and emotional effort needed to comprehend form ‘in 
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its full spatial existence’. He thus concludes that sculpture is probably the 
most difficult of all the arts to appreciate.? But the dance too exists in 
three-dimensional space, and since what are involved here are moving 
shapes and transient patterns which unfold from one moment to the next, 
it might be argued that in this respect dance poses even greater problems 
than does sculpture. It is therefore hardly surprising that some contem- 
porary works of the kind which essentially demand response to form in 
three dimensions are largely unintelligible to many people, particularly 
those who expect to respond to the dance as a mainly musical or dramatic 
art. 

Another reason why the perception of spatial qualities is difficult is, as 
Harold Osborne has pointed out, that our language is deficient in appro- 
priate names for shape characters, especially three-dimensional shapes: 
hence the tendency to resort to metaphor, analogy and emotion-terms.1° 
The expert interested in such phenomena, however, often invents a 
special vocabulary with which to distinguish them. In the dance this lack 
is unusually severe, partly because of the need to avoid the confusion of 
artistic with naturalistic expression. When new terms are invented or 
supplied they are sometimes esoteric and baffling to the non-specialist, 
particularly where ordinary words are pressed into service as technical 
terms or where one art form borrows from another. Yet they are 
essential for the critic and viewer, as well as for the practitioner. Laban 
acutely felt the need for a vocabulary with which to talk about movement 
and dance which was not geared to any specific style, lamenting in 
particular the lack of a word comparable to ‘melody’ in music. His 
attempts to identify and name various kinds of movement shapes and 
configurations, not to mention some of the names themselves, may strike 
the layman as exceedingly odd, but they do help to get a grip on this 
evanescent and seemingly elusive phenomenon. 

From the point of view of the practical value of his system it does not 
seem to matter whether as a point of historical fact Laban’s theories 
derive, as it is sometimes claimed, from an empirical approach—from the 
observation, that is, of bodily structure and the zones of space into which 
each limb most easily reaches—or whether he fitted everything into a 
Pythagorean scheme of proportion because of its supposed cosmological 
significance. Even if another system were worked out, his grasp of the 
need for ordering and structuring intelligible relations between move- 
ments in space is of foremost importance. Presumably, however, different 
divisions of the dancer's ‘personal’ space could be devised giving other 
pathways and trace-forms, just as in music there are other systems of 
harmony besides those of the diatonic scale. Without this, however, the 
development of music in the West would have been seriously handicapped. 
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Similarly, in the absence ofany alternative system of establishing specifiable 


spatial relations in movement it would seem somewhat arbitrary and 
shortsighted to ignore or dismiss completely what Laban has provided. 

It is, of course, rather ironic that a basis such as this should become 
available in an age which tends to overthrow order in art, as in much | 
else—which seems to prefer chance to deliberate design, noise to sound, 
irregularity to regularity. Yet, paradoxically, the kind of thing which is ' 
taken for granted in, for example, painting and music, with their well- ; 
established schemes for distinguishable gradations of (respectively) colour 
and sound, might prove to be innovatory in the dance and eventually a 
springboard for further developments—a system from which to depart, 
as well as remaining useful in itself. 

Once the metaphysical wrapping is stripped away and their movement 
potential actualised, many of Laban’s ideas may be seen to have a value 
for the dance which has so far been barely recognised. It is a pity that what 
exploitation there is today is by amateur choreographers in the field of 
education rather than by professionals in the theatre. Most of these have 
yet to appreciate the full significance of Mary Wigman’s words: 


Movement—in all its possibilities and varieties, in its utmost simplicity as well as in 
its intricate extravagance . . . movement and movement again—that is the extra- 
ordinary thing Laban gave back to the dance, so that once more we can understand 
and experience it, can read, write and speak it as an artistic language of its own.” 
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SYSTEMATIC IDEAS IN AESTHETICS 
(II) (Expression and Idealism in Kant’s Aesthetics). 


Salim Kemal 


For Kant simple unity does not lead to beauty. In the General Remark 
following §22 of the Critique of Judgement Kant points out that shape 
(regularity, unity) without manifold is aesthetically deficient. Harmony 
is not achieved through regularity alone but through a tension between 
regularity and irregularity. “All stiff regularity is inherently repugnant 
to taste... On the other hand, anything that gives the imagination scope 
for unstudied and final play is always fresh to us . . . Regularity in the 
shape of constraint is to be avoided as far as possible’. 

Given that simple unity—regularity—is inadequate for a presentation of 
beauty, it is not surprising that.natural beauty also bears reference to the 
manifold. ‘Self-subsisting natural beauty reveals to us a technic of nature 
which shows it in the light of a system ordered in accordance with laws 
the principle of which is not to be found within the entire range of the: 
faculty of understanding. This principle is that of the finality relative to the 
employment of judgement in respect of phenomena which have to be 
assigned, not merely to nature regarded as aimless mechanism, but also 
after the analogy of art’ (KdU, §23). Reference to system gives a ‘veritable 
extension ... to our conception of Nature itself—nature as a mere mecha- 
nism being enlarged to a conception of Nature as art...’ (KdU, §45). 

In order to understand this conception of Nature, we have to consider 
more fully the manifold aspect of beauty which occurs in Kant’s discus- 
sion of art and aesthetical ideas. Kant introduces aesthetical ideas through 
his discussion of genius in §§48/9 of the Third Critique. To be a work of 
art an object must not only satisfy criteria of taste, it must also express 
aesthetical ideas. These ideas are produced by genius: the artist, possessed of 
an innate mental aptitude, produces objects impregnated with particular 
expressive images. The expression of these ideas is ‘intransitive’ in the 
Wittgensteinian sense that it is not necessarily the case that what is ex- 
pressed in the work must be capable of expression in forms or modes 
other than those in which they are expressed. What is expressed is not a 
defective expression necessarily capable of being paraphrased, clarified 
or more completely expressed in some other medium. The ‘concepts’ 
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used in expression are of a particular, singular nature, whose meaning is 
to be found in the particular work and cannot be abstracted or made 
to work elsewhere without doing their original expression some damage 
(KdU, § 49). N 

The incomplete conceptual grasp causes us to appeal to Reason to give 
order to our approach to the work, and to give some coherence to that 
manifold of Imagination which outruns the use of determinate concepts 
of Understanding. The relation between Reason and Imagination, media- 
ted through Understanding, is formulated in Kant’s approach to aestheti- 
cal ideas. 

Kant explains that in Aesthetical Ideas the Imagination, by creating ‘a 
world of its own . . . surpassing’ the natural one, clarifies aspects of real 
nature. Imagination allows us to remodel experience according to our 
expressive intentions, while ‘still following principles which have a 
higher seat in Reason...’ . *.. . we strain after something lying beyond 
the confines of experience, and so seek to approximate to a presentation of 
(Ideas), thus giving those (Ideas) the semblance of an objective reality’ 
(KdU, §49). Ideas do not constitute objects, but as secondary representa- 
tions of the Imagination express the derivatives connected with it, and so 
‘express what, as the Ideas of Reason, cannot be adequately presented’ in 
intuition. “The kindred representation’ furnishes an ‘aesthetical Idea, 
which serves the (Rational) Idea as a substitute for a logical representa- 
tion, but with the proper function, however, of animating the mind by 
opening out for it a prospect into a field . . . strictly beyond its ken’ 
($49). The suggestion seems to be that the aesthetical idea has a primary 
function that, by its resemblance to Rational Ideas, it opens the mind to its 
own possibilities, not only for representing and understanding the system- 
atic unity achieved through Rational Ideas, but for an understanding of 
the forms and developmental processes of the structure of knowledge. 
In a sense it not only leads the mind to appreciate what it means to under- 
stand, but also complements this by opening the mind to what is ‘under- 
standability’ or intelligibility. 

This reflective mode may become clearer if we pursue the mechanism 
of Aesthetical Ideas and make clearer Kant’s intention. In explaining the 
role of Aesthetical Ideas, Kant is describing how a complex of ideas (in 
our sense) builds up in our minds. That is, Kant is not only telling us how 
the artist's genius functions in creating art but is also describing the way 
we respond to works of art. He suggests that crucial to our experience of 
the contents of works of art is the way in which a whole complex of 
ideas is built up and sustained in our mjnds. The abundance of ideas is 
such that language cannot get ‘on level terms’ with them. The imagina- 
tion, continually creating ideas sparked off in a particular manner, does 
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not allow us to conceptualise them or ‘render them completely intelli- 
gible’. As conceptualisation is a measure of clarity, and as language can 
never get on level terms with them, we cannot always explain the content 
of these Ideas. 

Part of the way in which ideas are created yet never resolved or com- 
pleted in themselves lies in Kant’s description of the function of Imagina- 
tion in creating them. He does not suggest that in beauty we can reconcile 
ambiguities or inconsistencies (as we may do in the sublime) and so 
resolve into a limitation the train of ideas. Instead Kant describes the 
whole procedure as being one of analogy or metaphor, and introduces 
Aesthetical Ideas as the counterpart of Rational Ideas. The Imagination, 
being capable of creating its own world, helps us “feel our freedom from 
the law of association (which attaches to the empirical employment of 
the Imagination) so that the material supplied us by nature in accordance 
with this law can be worked up into something different which surpasses 
nature’ (p. 49). Aesthetical attributes, unlike logical attributes, do not 
‘represent what lies in our concept of the majesty and sublimity of 
creation, but something else, which gives occasion to the imagination to 
spread itself over a number of kindred representations which arouse more 
thought than can be expressed in a concept determined by words’ (p. 49). 
(Of course, the ‘something different’ expressed is still ‘at the service’ of 
the Rational Idea.) 

Kant gives two examples here, suggesting that he -wishes to preserve a 
distinction between sublime Aesthetical Ideas and Aesthetical Ideas ex- 
pressive in beauty. He suggests that whereas with beauty the Rational 
Idéa acts as a sort of schema whereby the Imagination develops associative 
ideas (not bound by the empirical law of association), in the sublime 
Aesthetical Idea the ‘intellectual concept’ acts as a sort of symbol which 
the Imagination seizes upon and ‘diffuses in the mind a multitude of 
sublime and restful feelings’. While beauty and sublimity are indeed 
distinct, the distinction cannot be drawn on these grounds. The sort of 
distinction suggested here is at most formal and tenuous. 

In both sorts of Aesthetical Idea Kant is concerned to point out the deve- 
lopmental nature of the process—a sort of going on and on which accom- 
panies and supports the inability of language to cope with the Idea—and 
the subsequent appeal to Reason as a guiding force. He construes the pro- 
cess as one of ideas coming into the mind, not simply as one of paying 
attention to an object. This is not to say that because the content of our 
minds is conceptually unclear, it is totally disorganized. We can talk of a 
sense of hidden connections the mind seems to follow. For Kant this 
would be a sense of rules we cannot state or formulate but which are | 
nevertheless present. The intransitive nature of these rules makes it diffi- 
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cult to pinpoint any one set of rules as being productive of beauty and 
- another of sublimity, especially as on this level we are bound to the train 
of ideas and seemingly unable to go beyond them to appeal to an outside 
criterion. To talk of a schema which guides analogies is no more helpful 
with Aesthetical Ideas than to talk of an intellectual concept acting as a 
symbol. In both, because the process of aesthetical consideration lacks 
conceptual clarity, and as the production of Aesthetical Ideas is at a 
remove from the rational or intellectual clarity of ideas being considered 
aesthetically, to describe this unclarity as schematic or symbolic is at best to 
_ make a formal pronouncement. A lack of rules we can state makes it diffl- 
cult to sustain a distinction based on those rules. Instead Kant seems to be 
relying on a distinction between any and beauty he has already 
drawn elsewhere. 

In any case, having considered Aesthetical Ideas on the level of images 
coming into the mind, and recognizing the ‘formlessness’ of this flow, 
the whole process seemed to Kant to be reminiscent of and complemen- 
tary to the kind of ungraspability possessed by Ideas of Reason. But the 
two sorts of Idea are different: Ideas of Reason are unattainable by intui- 
tion alone, while Aesthetical Ideas cannot be contained under any one 
concept. But both possess a sense of reaching beyond experience. From 
this it seems Kant moved on to saying that Aesthetical Ideas convey Ideas 
of Reason. That is, Aesthetical Ideas have Rational Ideas as their ‘deep 
content’ and structure. Aesthetical intuitions are not to be grasped by the 
determinate concepts of understanding but must be measured against 
Reason. In this Reason acts as a steering force—as that which gives order 
to runaway intuitions which cannot be contained by understanding. 
Such a process gives ‘spirit’ to the work of art in which Aesthetical Ideas 
occur. 

This appeal to Rational Ideas as the deep content of Aesthetical Ideas 
illustrates the ability of art and the manifold to present the limits of 
understanding, to express the structures of understandability by illustrat- 
ing, idiomatically, the very Ideas which mark out the bounds of sense, 
intelligibility and understanding. This can be seen, for example, in the 
limitations judgements of taste impose on the products of genius. 

In order to complete the examination of the manifold aspect of beauty 
we still need to distinguish beauty from sublimity. The discussion of 
sublimity is important for the consistency of Kant’s aesthetics, reflecting 
as it does the distinction between unity in beauty and totality in sublimity. - 
Through this it may be possible to show the close parallel between sys- 
tems constructed according to the demands of Reason and aesthetic form. 

The four differences between beauty and sublimity Kant lists at §23 
can be discussed under the aspects of the purposiveness and violation of 
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purposiveness in beauty and sublimity respectively; and the indefiniteness 
of concepts presented in beauty and sublimity. 

A presentation of the sublime is an implicit appeal to cosmical concepts 
and moral law. In judgements of sublimity, Imagination brings forward 
an abundance of intuitions whose first effect is to disturb the viewer: 
either the object is so large that it is larger than the aesthetic absolute and 
cannot be taken in its finality, or it is so powerful as to be potentially 
terrifying. In both cases we confront the irrational content with the 
rational aim of Reason. In the first instance we remind ourselves of totality; 
and knowing that no object can be larger than totality makes the object 
less awesome. Similarly, faced with the powerful we are reminded -that 
only human beings are capable of being moral agents: no matter how 
much power, for example, an ocean has for destruction or annihilation, 
it has no certainty about its actions. And this makes the potentially terrify- 
ing less so. In both cases satisfaction arises not from a simple interplay 
between Reason and Imagination but from the confrontation of Imagina- 
tion by Reason and the subsequent suppression of Imagination by the 
imposition of Reason. The resulting satisfaction is negative as the Imagin- 
ation is not free here, as it is in beauty. 

Now, in so far as the Imagination is suppressed by Reason while never 
actually attaining to totality, to that extent it is also a presentation of a 
concept of Reason. The presentation remains indefinite because by defini- 
tion no intuition is ever adequate to the Idea, But because it is necessarily 
linked to the idea the complex of intuitions is also a presentation of the 
concept of Reason. Sublimity relates irrational content to Reason and the 
perception of order. Sensation or perception is part of a larger human 
activity guided by Reason. Faced with fearsome events we ‘sublimate 


our fears by reminding ourselves of human moral activity and purpose, 


exhibiting something that is denied to the purposeless power of oceans. 
Similarly, faced with something too large for aesthetic appreciation, we 
become aware of the finiteness of human minds and of what cannot be 
comprehended or ordered. | 

While sublimity arises from the imposition of order by Reason and the 
subordination of Imagination, beauty arises out of a patterned develop- 
ment between faculties. The imagination is free to coordinate ideas (in 
our sense) according to non-empirical associations, developing with an 
internal logic into a theme. The parts of the development are not sub- 
sumed under the whole and are not repetitions of one concept. Purposive- 
ness arises from ‘within’ the presentation, and is not imposed on the 
complex of intuitions from outside the representations. Purposiveness is 
attained through the associated ideas presented and through the develop- 
ment of a theme. The Imagination contributes to the pattern of develop- 
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“ment when it provides a series of associate images which are continually 

referred to Understanding. As this train of ideas can’t be grasped by any 
one concept of understanding, other, related concepts are invoked to 
grasp what could not be contained by the first concept. This continuing 
relation of Understanding and Imagination results in a series of concepts 
and intuitions which, while not being mere repetitions of one another 
are nevertheless thematically related through the sustained presentational 
and expressive intent; and it seems that Kant moved on to gather this 
patterned development into the larger coherence of an Aesthetical Idea’ 

In this instance, then, the ‘indefiniteness of the concept of understand- 
ing’ is a manifestation of the inability of concepts of understanding to 
cope with Imagination. Indirectly, the inadequacy of any one concept of 
the understanding is also an appeal to Reason in that, given that the under- 
standing in its determinate concepts remains unable to pinpoint the pro- 

ducts of the imagination, the theme of the work of art is sustained by 
Aesthetical Ideas, and through them their ‘deep content’ of Rational 
Ideas. | 

Unlike the sublime, where there is no mediation by understanding 
between Reason and Imagination, in beauty the pattern develops by 
continual reference to concepts of understanding, and we therefore go some 
way towards conceptualisation. As the Imagination leads the understand- 
ing, the understanding does not have any determinate concept which can 
subsume Imagination and its products. This latter sort of indefiniteness 
refers to Reason in order to sustain the continual process of development 
of the other two faculties. This reference of Understanding to Reason 
is suggested at §49 of the Critique of Judgement. 

‘Genius being a talent in the line of art, it presupposes a definite concept 
of its product—of its end. Hence it presupposes understanding, but, in 
addition a representation, however indefinite it may be, of the material, 
i.e. of an intuition, required for the presentation of the concept’, and so. 
‘a relation of the imagination to the understanding’. However, this definite 
concept is rendered indefinite because genius displays itself ‘not so much 
in the working out of the projected end in the presentation of a definite 
concept, as rather in the portrayal or expression of aesthetical ideas contain- 
ing a wealth of material’. That is, the relation of imagination to under- 
standing is rendered indefinite by genius’s aim of expression. With the © 
introduction of Aesthetical Ideas the relations between Imagination and 
understanding are formally broadened to include Reason. 

However, it appears that the role played by judgements of taste shows 
that the development of Aesthetical Ideas is not smoothly thematic. 
Kant writes that taste disciplines the excessive impulses of genius, perhaps 
suggesting that the development of genius can be haphazard and’ can 
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require the imposition of Reason. However, here taste disciplines not by 
confronting creative impulses with Reason and the Supersensible, but by 
working along the lines inherent in the development. Taste merely 
returns genius to the rules on the basis of which Aesthetical Ideas develop 
and which contain the basis of judgements of taste. This reinforces the 
already suggested concern of Aesthetical Ideas with Reason and intelli- 
gibility. Kant is pointing out that the criteria of beauty and aesthetic 
expression are determined or conditioned by what an audience is able to 
understand. To be successful the work of art must not only express but 
also be capable of being understood. As Rational Ideas provide the 
basic content and structure of Aesthetical Ideas, in trimming the work 
of genius judgements of taste are concerned to return these works to this 
basic structure of understandability (Reason) on the basis of which expres- 
sion was possible. 

In a sense all this is merely an explanation of Kant’s meaning of Form. 
Kant’s notion of Form is dynamical and developmental, finding its best 
exhibition in poetry. He uses the phrase “Gestalt oder Speil’ to mean Form, 
where the inclusive disjunct seems to deny interpretation on the formalist 
erounds propounded by Bell and Fry. The explanation of much of this 
has already been given: in the relations between manifold and unity, 
between Reason and Understanding, between expression and presenta- 
tion. For Kant Form is a tendency towards unity which yet incorporates 
free-play. It seems that part of Kant’s intention may have been to show 
that the movement from object to system, from finality in to finality of, - 
is a movement from being subject to the causal chain of events to being 
one’s own subject in the freedom of Reason and the postulation of final 
ends. It may be suggested that in the free play of aesthetics we experience 
that freedom which we exercise in Reason. 


ANALOGY AND IDEALISM 

The preceding exploration of aesthetical judgements and their conditions 
leads us to see a close parallel between the sorts of development obtain- 
able through the relation of faculties and the forms of systematization. 
Aesthetical Ideas illustrate the developmental pattern of the manifold 
unified, in the harmony of faculties, into the subjective finality of the 
aesthetic object. This leads us to see that unification is a process: unification 
has the character of a development. In part the process rests on a perception 
of analogies within the manifold, where, subsisting ‘within’ the unity, 
each part of the manifold is related to other parts of the developmental 
process. The unity is not a subsumption of parts within the whole, but 
is the constant sustaining of the relations of each part to every other. 
Such a unity is best characterized as ‘organic’ with connotations of this 
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dependence of each part on other parts of the continuous develop- 
ment. 

It is possible to suggest support for this i interpretation of ‘organic’ unity 
by presenting examples from the First Critique to show that Kant too 
thought in terms of organic unity. At B860, for example, Kant says: 
‘The scientific concept of Reason contains, therefore, the end (finality) 
and the form of that whole which is congruent with this requirement .. . 
The whale is thus an organised unity, not an aggregate. It may grow from 
within, not by external addition. It is thus like an animal body, the 
growth of which is not by the addition of a new member but by the 
rendering of each member, without change of proportion, stronger and 
more effective for its purposes.’ Or: “Systems can be seen to be formed 
in the manner of lowly organisms, through a generatio equivoca from the 
mere confluence of assembled concepts, at first imperfect, and only 
gradually attaining to completeness, although they, one and all, have their 
scheme, as the original germ, in the sheer self-development of Reason’ 
(B863). The same suggestion is repeated elsewhere; for example at B374 
and B716. But this similarity of organic unity leads to a problem. Natural 
beauty is not the presentation of a concept but is the presentation of a 
general transcendental principle of finality in nature—a subjective 
principle judgement adopts for itself in order to look to nature with 
‘organisational’ blinkers. We suppose nature has some ‘regard’ for our 
cognitive faculties. However, in certain cases nature seems to have a very 
real regard for our faculties. In cases in which we encounter natural 
beauty nature seems to go so far as to provide beauty ‘even at the bottom 
of the ocean’—where it is apparently not meant for human consumption — 
and this suggests that the principle of finality of nature is not merely a 
subjective, idealistic principle, but instead has some real, objective applica- 
tion in instructing us. 

This realism is distinct from that obtained through the use of concepts 
in aesthetic judgements. For example, in constructing a work of art the 
artist seems to work with a concept in mind and to use some concepts to 
express his meaning. Here to introduce concepts is to exhibit realism by 
assimilating aesthetic to other considerations, thus destroying aesthetic 
disinterestedness. In reflective judgements concepts can be used to account 
for objects according to the ground of actuality of an object—of whether 
or not the object is a good example of its kind—and to introduce concepts 
into aesthetical judgements in this way is to assimilate aesthetic with other 
judgements by introducing considerations of whether the aesthetic object 
is a ‘perfect’ or ‘adequate’ example. To know how ‘adequate’ an object 
is to its concept we have to understand the object according to the 
objective finality of nature: nature has to instruct as to what can be 
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beautiful by showing how adequate an object is, or how near it is to 
‘perfection’. 

A reply to this.sort of realism may be adduced from Kant’s discussion 
of genius. Kant suggests ‘originality’ to be the ‘first property’ of genius 
(KdU, §46), and that this consists in the ‘happy relation between facul- 
ties .. . which no science can teach and no industry can learn, by which 
ideas are found for a concept; and, on the other hand, we thus find for 
these ideas the expression by means of which the subjective state of mind 
brought about by them, as an accompaniment of the concept, can be 
communicated to others. .. . To express the ineffable element in the state 
of mind implied by a certain representation and to make it universally 
communicable . . . this requires the faculty of seizing the transient play 
of imagination and of unifying it into a concept (which is even on that 
account original and discloses a new rule that could not have been in- 
ferred from any preceeding principles or examples) that can be com- 
municated without any constrain of rules’ (KdU, §49). 

This suggests that while the concepts used in Aesthetical Ideas genius 
expresses are concepts, because these concepts play a particular role in 
achieving a harmony of faculties, judgements of beauty are not ‘inter- 
ested’ in the concept in the way a logical judgement or a judgement of 
sensation is interested in its concepts. The product of genius is singular 
and not universal in the way a cognitive concept is in non-singular 
judgements. As the use of concepts in judgements of taste is singular, no 
connotations of perfection according to the place of any object in a 
system attaches to the concept in its use in the context of an aesthetic 
object which is original and to that extent unique. 

However, another reason for supposing the ‘realism’ of aesthetical 
judgements may be gained from a comparison of aesthetic with agree- 
able judgements. The latter judgements are directly causal and necessarily 
presuppose the existence of the object which causes pleasure. We are 
interested in the existence of the agreeable object because the pleasure we 
receive is intrinsically bound up with the existence of the object. Aesthetic 
judgements are distinct from these as here pleasure is not intrinsically 
bound up with or interested in the existence of the object, but merely 
in the representation which is conducive to a harmony of faculties. 

It is possible to argue that for all we know the pleasure of aesthetical 
judgements is also causal. The only difference there is between aesthetical 
and agreeable judgements is that while in the agreeable we kriow why | 
and what is causing pleasure, in aesthetical judgements we do not. What 
happens is that we mistake our ignorance of the causal relations of plea- 
sure and object to be an indication that no object causes pleasure: that 
aesthetical pleasure is not bound up with the existence of any object. 
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In reality, the argument goes, in some as yet understood causal chain 


' some object is causing us pleasure. 


` 


Indeed there is a great deal of evidence to support such a contention. 
Nature exhibits a considerable regularity in providing us with beautiful 
objects. We have innumerable instances of natural beauty where ‘the 
elegance of animal formations of all kinds, unnecessary for the discharge 
of any functions on their part’ seem to be chosen ‘as it were with an eye 
to our taste’. Indeed beauty exists even where people never go: at the 


‘ bottom of the ocean. There is a variety and harmony of colours which ‘in 


as much as they touch the bare stirface, and do not even here in any 
affect the structure of these creatures—a matter which might have a 
necessary bearing ‘on their internal ends—seem to be planned entirely 
with a view to outward appearance: all these lend weight to the mode of 
explanation which assumes actual ends of nature in favour of our aesthetic 
judgement’ (KdU, §58). 

Other examples are given in chemistry, where particles seem to ‘shoot 
together’ to form beautiful patterns. Now Kant thought that chemistry 
was not a science but only a systematic art concerned only with relations 
of qualities and not at all mathematical or quantitative. Thus, the examples 
from chemistry suggest to him that ‘we have only what may be ascribed 
to nature in its capacity for originating in free activity aesthetically final. 
forms, independently of any particular guiding ends, according to chemi- 
cal laws, by means of the chemical integration of the substance requisite 
for the organisation’ (KdU, §58). For Kant these examples do not militate 
towards supposing that nature sets itself the end of producing beauty. 
All these forms of beauty, including those formed according to (what 
we now consider ‘scientific’) chemical laws, do not give us any reason to 
suppose nature has ‘an end acting in the interest of the imagination’. 

However, Kant’s argument against realism is unsatisfactory, and depends 
in part on a version of Occam’s Razor. Kant writes that ‘not alone does 
reason, with its maxims enjoining upon us in all cases to avoid as far as 
possible any unnecessary multiplication of principles, set itself against this 
assumption (of an end acting in the interest of the imagination); but we 
have nature in its free formations displaying on all sides extensive mechan- 
ical proclivity to producing forms seemingly made, as it were, for the 
aesthetic employment of our judgement without affording us the least 
support to the supposition of a need for anything over and above its 
mechanism, as mere nature, to enable them to be final for our judgement 
apart from their being grounded upon any idea’. (KdU, §58). 

Further the appeal to Occam’s razor is unsatisfactory. It may well be a 
principle of reason that we use as few principles of explanation as possible. 


- For this reason Kant wishes to exclude the possibility that nature works 
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towards suiting a harmony of faculties. He suggests that we may see beauty 
in nature without supposing that nature was producing beauty for us. 
But obviously it is equally possible to argue that finality of nature is one 
of creating a beautiful system of knowledge. Examples of natural beauty 
point to this. We can argue that nature sets out to cause us to see beauty 
and although we do not know why or how it causes pleasure in us, when 
we have completely systematized all that can be known about nature 
we will see that aesthetic pleasure is as causal as the pleasure of the agree- 
able. In the end we will see that aesthetic pleasure, beauty, is grounded in ` 
realism. 

A solution to this opposition, a solution which does not depend on 
working out the comparative simplicity of the two approaches of ideal- 
ism and realism, is available if, instead of considering beauty and the 
agreeable on the grounds of their pleasure, we considered them as judge- 
ments about things and give reasons for the judgements. Given this 
approach, we can say that judgements of the agreeable depend-on the 
existence of objects, and we judge the object to be existent and the 
judgement gives us pleasure for the reason that we know such objects 
cause us pleasure. This approach serves to distinguish moral judgements 
from aesthetic ones too. With moral judgements we first judge that some- 
thing is ‘good’ and then, when we find that thing actually existent, we are 
pleased for the reason that the object or event judged ‘good’ exists. Thus 
for both moral and agreeable judgements we can give reasons for the 
pleasure we feel at the existence of the object or event. On the other hand 
aesthetical judgements are pleasurable not because of the existence of the 
object, nor yet because nature has caused a harmony of faculties, but 
for no reason at all. 

Of course, that there is no reason for the judgement does not preclude 
an explanation of the judgement. But such an explanation only sup- 
ports the contention that aesthetical judgements are subjective, with a 
self-given purposiveness. We cannot, from the judgement, deduce the 
forms of manifold which will be found to be beautiful. An explanation 
would have to be of a sort with art criticism if we understand art criticism 
to be the adumbration of the concept ‘art’ through a consideration of 
particular, unique works of art. This can be explained through the 
relation previously suggested between genius and taste, where the 
limitations on the products of genius are ‘imposed’ with a view to return- 
ing the excesses of genius to standards of ‘understandibility’. An ‘explana~ 
tion’ of works of art would then consist in pointing out the dialectic 
between Reason (the rational Ideas behind the Aesthetical Ideas) and the 
particular work of art. These explanations would be singular, and proceed 
from the particular work toward the Idea expressed. Unlike explanations 
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in chemistry, for example, aesthetical explanations would, be subjective, 


- having only a principle for estimating the ‘inner finality’in relation to 


our mental powers’. This finality is not acquired from the object but 
applied to it. On the other hand, an argument for realism would have to 
deduce the finality for our faculties from the forms of the objects found 
beautiful. Such a deduction would be circular, and like scepticism, of 
doubtful epistemological value. 3 l 

It would be circular because to know what is beautiful we rely on an 
a priori principle—the very subjective principle which realism tries to deny. 


Thus to find a causal relation (between nature and beauty) we have to 


\ 


presuppose a transcéndental principle (without which we would not be 
able to distinguish the good or the agreeable from the beautiful) in order 
to know what we are discovering. When we deny an a priori principle in 
order to substitute a causal relation, we also deny the conceptual scheme 
which gives meaning to our efforts (to find beauty). The a priori principle 
is a condition of finding things beautiful and when we try to substitute a 
causal relation there is no-‘beauty’ to be linked as an effect to the cause 
because the possibility of beauty rests on the a priori principle just denied. 
The search for an explanation of beauty according to objective, real 
ends has this self-defeating mode and suffers the fate of circularity of a sort. 

That is is doubtful epistemology is suggested by Kant at the end of §58 
of the Critique of Judgement. ‘Just as the ideality of objects of sense as pheno- 
mena is the one way of explaining the possibility of their forms admit- 
ting of a priori determination, so, also, idealism of the finality in estimating 
the beautiful in nature and art is the only hypothesis upon which a 
Critique can explain the possibility of a judgement of taste that demands 
a priori validity for everyone (yet without basing the finality represented 
in the object upon concepts). l 

The analogy of objective finality and empirical Idealism (or idealistic 
realism) indicates that just as the logical consequence of supposing that 
‘real’ things must exist entirely independently of the mind is scepticism, 
so too the consequence of supposing objective ends in nature leads to 
scepticism about the possibility of beauty. The latter exhibits an unhealthy 
disregard for modes of behaviour which are existent and tries to deny 
these modes because it cannot, because of its own starting point, find 
the conditions for this behaviour. (Whether or not this reduces to a 
defence of the status quo is another matter). The aesthetic realist ignores 
that beauty in its particular structure has certain conditions, and instead 
tries to argue from objects in some way outside us to an experience in 
some way ‘in’ us. Such a move suffers the fate of scepticism and can be 
rescued only through the recognition of the ‘subjective’ conditions of 
aesthetical judgements—the ‘ideality’ of the finality of nature’. E 
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INNOCENCE LOST” 
Philip Crick 


INNOCENCE Is a moral state, and can have no meaning apart from the idea of guilt. To 
speak for instance of an ‘innocent snowdrop’ is to link a winter flower with the thought 
of whatever is chaste. But, clearly, the snowdrop lives beyond the world of praise and 
blame. The image of the innocent snowdrop was a happy conceit of pastoral verse, now 
no longer valid. 

The true connection between the world of birds, beasts and atoms is the idea of purity. 
This planet of ours, wherever it remains unaltered by the actions of men, is pure, as also 
are the sun and the stars; and it is this lasting idea of the untouched which inspires. For 
example, the fact of Antarctica can stand, even today, for a certain kind of integrity. 
Bare, except for a few burrowing weathermen, it transcends everything human in both 
scale and mystery. At the terrestrial level, however, the polluters still advance. 

If this be so, can, then, anything to do with Man lay claim to the lustre of innocence? 
The eye of the jaguar is reflex, and exact. It has magnificence, but it is not innocent. 
The leopard like the snowdrop knows nothing of ethics. It sheds blood because it sheds 
blood. The same can be said of the eagle or the ape. If one wishes to find an eye that has 
no guilt and which is at the same time pure, one must hark back from the wild to the - 
frame of society. Here, just possibly, in the moral sense, the eye of a newborn child could 
be classed as innocent. Only in angel infancy can innocence reside. ji 

So what is it that the Editor may have intended when he named his collection of 
reproductions by ‘naive’ painters: Innocent Art? To quote from the preface: “Whereas 
the trained artist cannot ignore the art of his predecessors . . . nor his contemporaries, 
the innocent or naive works as if he were the first man alive. He creates visual images 
of the world around him, or the world of his imagination, without a barrier of tradition.’ 
The issue could not have been better put. The author of the preface, Mr. Martin Green, 
also goes on to fix a characteristic which all the painters of this class share. It is the gift 
of ‘capture’. Each subject is caught in a timeless tableau, for our contemplation at leisure. 
In such works there is no before, and no after; there is only the voiceless present. 

What is the special nature of the power which the naive painter exerts over the 
beholder? In works of the tradition, there is always a reference out from the picture to 
the world at large, and so to time past and time to come. The flow of historic events 
and the impact of the moment merge in the image of the artist. But this is not so with 
the naive. He is representational in style, but his images float in a no-man’s-land, a sort 
of social void. The personal description is acute, but public description is missing. A 
dimension of the mind is left out. The result is hypnosis. 

In one such painting, by Gyory Stefula (Yugoslavia, 1957), there is a sense of ever- 
lasting freshness, and delight in the intimate. A ten-year-old boy, in striped vest and 
shorts and wearing a peaked railwayman’s cap, stands just left of centre of the frame. 
He poses on a small path in a back garden. Behind him ranges a forest of red and white 


* This article is‘based on the book: Innocent Art, Editor: David Larkin, Pan Books. 1974. 
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flowers which have slim green stems resembling strands of tapestry. The closest of these 
flowers is taller than he is. In his right hand he holds a basket, in which sits a rabbit; and 
while the boy smiles vaguely towards us his left hand idly proffers a blade of grass to 
his pet. 

From the point of view of simple geometry the’proportions are all wrong. The 
head, chest and arms of the boy are much longer than his legs from the knee down; 
and his feet are in comparison tiny. In scale he dwindles progressively towards ground 
level, But this does not matter. The scene has its own logic, and we accept. Again, 
although the shape of the child, so friendly in manner, so calm and open, appears at one 
moment to be flat, like a cartoon cut-out hung in front of a backdrop, the next moment 
that one looks he does not register like this at all, and becomes quite solid. His form 
fluctuates like an illusion. The painting, in fact, doubles between two worlds: that of the 
camera and that of the toy. But in both, he is detached from any possible biography. 
The subject is in stasis. He has become an icon of himself. 

Faced by such a picture the viewer senses a dislocation of feeling much like that which 
is caused by Surrealism, but the informed fantasy of Ernst, Dali or Magritte is alien to 
this artless art. 

In the world of the naive we see recognisable people doing recognisable things, at 
home or by the sea or near a river. Simple living is in order. There is nothing freakish 
in the scenes. But what world, one is forced to ask, is this that they inhabit? If the historic 
sense is witheld, to what narrative do these people belong? The answer has to be that 
they belong only to the private narrative of a man who does not know that he possesses 
one, They belong to a man not aware of his own social development, one who lives in 
beauty and in love, like a baby. 

The figures in the frame of the naive have the fixed gaze of saints in stained glass. 
In a notable way these keep formal trust with the art of feudal times. All that differs is 
that a public order of belief—Christianity—has been replaced by a domestic myth— 
the myth of the family as the source of the universe, indeed as the source of the only 
universe that could ever be. 

Surrealism was a School, and a sophisticated one at that; whereas the naive painter 
is a loner. He knows of no School, nor of a College or University. He paints as a sublime 
hobby, in parallel with his life at work. He paints for himself only and for his circle, 
without thought of profit or fame. As with a child, the painting is an end in itself; the 
action of painting is what matters. He paints the way a friend might race whippets or 
build a garden shed, with love and with devotion, and for the pleasure that it will give 
back. Yet because he has a vision of genius, he is no amateur. 

Nor can he be classed as a professional. He is, rather, an unacknowledged expert in 
perception, one of the few genuine working-class artists, untutored and ideal. However, 
that does not make him an artist on behalf of the working class. Having no ideology, he 
remains a Cyclops of the obscure, a one-eyed god of local import. Sadly, today, his 
marvellous innocence, his pre-social purity, is doomed. The practice of appraisal, and 
the tourist ethos of modern culture, has researched his imagination and hauled his work 
into the light of acclaim. For him, it looks like the end. 
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Kafka in Context. By JOHN HIBBERD. 
Studio Vista, Bassell and Collier- 
Macmillan. 1975. pp. 152. £1°50. 

THIS ATTRACTIVELY designed. book presents 

a general account of Kafka’s life and works 

accompanied by many illustrations. Photo- 

graphs of Kafka, his family, the women 
in his life, Prague scenes alternate with 
reproductions of Expressionist paintings, 
drawings and woodcuts, stills from early 

German films and selections from Draw- 

ings to Kafka by Yosl Bergnes (Tarshish 

Books, Jerusalem, 1959). The result is 

constantly implied analogies between 

motifs and moods in Kafka’s works and 
visual effects in the art of the period. 

The peculiar quality of Kafka’s imagina- 
tion invites description through paradox. 
His novels and stories are nightmarish yet 
funny. They convey futility in uniquely 
gripping sequences. Precise, lucid sen- 
tences evoke baffling mystery. Sharply 
etched visual details cumulatively conjure 
up not clear pictures but intangible moods 
and engulfing emotions. The mightily 
projecting ribs of the hunger-artist, for 
example, remain as a vivid picture in the 
memory of the reader. Yet the final view 
of the hero, a little bundle of bones swept 
out with the dirty straw, is scarcely con- 
ceivable visually. The pictures dissolve 
into a mood at once disturbing and amus- 
ing, with its cruel, almost masochistic 
mingling of mockery of and identification 
with the suffering hero. Kafka himself 
warned against illustrations of his story 
The Metamorphosis, which expresses what , 
it feels like from inside to be turned into 
an insect rather than showing what it looks 
like. Yet perhaps it is not wholly misplaced 
to see analogies between such writing and 
Expressionist art. The sharp, clear lines of 
woodcuts by Munch or Heckel evoke 
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menace and fear. A painting by Heckel of 
1914 called The Lunatic shows an inner 


. condition by suggesting how the lunatic 


sees the external world. The visual dis- 
tortions of this picture are not unlike the 
temporal distortions in Kafka’s novels. In 
both cases the external world is seen 
through the distorting focus of a single 
point of view, thus evoking a mood. The 
Cabinet of Doctor Caligari hovers am- 
biguously between reality and fantasy and 
maintains the point of view of its hero as 
misleadingly and evocatively as do some 
of Kafka’s stories. External objects are at 
the same time the furniture of a mind. 
Georg Grosz’s cartoons, as precise in their 
lines as Kafka’s sentences though more 
unambiguously satirical, present perhaps an 
analogous mixture of nightmare ‘and 
farcical comedy. Kubin, a citizen of 
Prague like Kafka, seems to see sex in as 
lurid and grotesque a light as Kafka 
sometimes does. 

John Hibbered scarcely comments at all 
on the illustrations, which are left to speak 
for themselves. It is not even clear whether 
he or Annette Brown and Gillian Green- 
wood, who did the research and design, 
were responsible for their selection. The 
context in which the author places Kafka 
is not the visual art of the period or even 
an intellectual context—Kierkegaard, 
Existentialism, Surrealism, are mentioned 
but no comparisons are developed. It is 
Kafka’s family and sexual relations. The 
bulk of the book is biography with fairly 
brief commentaries on the works. The 
author writes sensitively on the mixed 
moods in Kafka’s work and emphasises 
more than most critics the comic element. 
But perhaps the best comment on that side 
of Kafka is visual: Kafka’s own grotesque 
little doodles and the whimsical illustrations 
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of Yosl Bergnes. Bergnes defies Kafka’s 
stricture and draws the metamorphosed 
Gregor Samsa, a ridiculous collection of 
struggling limbs on a rickety little bed. 

l ELIZABETH BOA 
Nottingham University 


Dionysian Art and Populist Politics in Austria. 
By WILLIAM J. MCGRATH. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. New Haven and London. 
1974. pp. 269. 

THIS UNUSUAL historical study traces the 
intellectual development of a small group 
of people making up the so-called 
Pernerstorfer Circle in Vienna during the 
later part of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Its 
members had come together as high school 
and university students who were dis- 
satisfied with the fragmented and sterile 
state of the society around them and sought 
ways to re-establish a vital national culture. 
Professor McGrath draws attention to the 
strong influence which the publications of 
Friedrich Nietzsche and Richard Wagner 
already exerted on the group in the 1870s. 
Adopting their belief in the social as well 
as metaphysical significance of art, the 
circle regarded the hoped-for renewal of 
society as linked up with the renewal of 
the arts and spurned any separation between 
aesthetics and politics. 

Whereas Engelbert Pernerstorfer, from 
whom the circle derived its name, and 
most of its other adherents are largely 
forgotten, two of its one-time members 
` have become famous personalities in their 
own right: Gustav Mahler, the composer 
and director of the Vienna State Opera, 
and Victor Adler, the leader of the 
Austrian Social Democratic party and 
founding father of the Austrian republic. 
Although the paths of the artist and the 
politician necessarily diverged in the course 
of their different careers, neither gave up 
the common ideas of their formative years: 
true to the spirit of the Pernerstorfer 
Circle, Mahler always recognized the 
social dimension of art and Adler always 
stressed the artistic dimension of politics. 


For understanding Mahler’s music it is 
essential to be aware of his intense involve- 
ment with the philosophies of Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche and Wagner. In an 
illuminating analysis of his Third Sym- 
phony the author shows how the com- 
poser’s deepest metaphysical convictions 
find expression in his music. Mahler 
subscribed to Nietzsches and Wagner's 
ideal of cultural regeneration through the 
mystic community of the Dionysian 
theatre. As opera director and conductor, 
Mahler aimed at achieving the actual 
rebirth of tragedy out of the spirit of music 
in truly dramatic operatic performances. 


Victor Adler set great store by the 
cultural aspirations of the Social Demo- 
cratic movement, which did not exhaust it- 
self in trying to improve the material con- 
ditions of the workers but was meant to 
make the enjoyment of the arts available 
to them. Wagner’s and Nietzsche’s ideas 
on the power of the symbol to evoke a 
direct emotional response prompted Adler 
to employ artistic symbolism in further- 
ance of his political aims; the prime 


- example of activating mass feelings in this 
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way was the ritual he devised for the 
celebration of May Day. 


The history of the Pernerstorfer Circle 
is of great aesthetic interest because it 
records a unique degree of interaction 
between philosophy and art on the one 
hand and between art and politics on the 
other hand. In exploring the connections 
between these different fields the author 
displays the interpretative faculties of a 
historian who is equally at home in the 
history of ideas and in political and, social 
history, and who shows as thorough an 
understanding of the music’as of the 
philosophy of the period. Without relying 
on vague notions of a Zeitgeist he makes 
good use of the documented relations 
between the members of the circle and 
points out the influence of specific books 
and events on their political and artistic 
views which can be regarded as representa- 
tive of the Weltanschauung current amongst 


vi 
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many Central European intellectuals at the 
_ turn of the century. 

K. MITCHELLS 
King’s College, London 


The Ideal City. Its Architectural Evolution. 
By HELEN ROSENAU. Studio Vista; 2nd. 
Edn. 1974, pp. 176. £6. 

HELEN ROSENAU’S survey of idealist town 
planning, now re-issued, is a concise yet 
scholarly work, valuable to the non- 
, specialist who wishes to be introduced to 
this important branch of architectural 
history. Its intellectual content, however, 
is slight and a reader interested in the 
aesthetic problems peculiar to the topic is 
likely to be disappointed. 

Dr. Rosenau’s subject is not the city as 
it has been constructed, but rather the 
ideal city which has existed in the imagina- 
tions of architects, of social theorists and 
of religious visionaries. Her discussion 
covers, therefore, not only the heavenly 
city of the Christian Church (an idea 
which seems to have had no relevance to 
the planning of the Christian town) but 
also Ledoux’s and Boullée’s architecture of 
social reform, the cité radieuse of Le 
Corbusier, and many of the wild and 
unrealized dreams of recent architects. 
Dr. Rosenau’s pursuit of the ideal leads her 
to show comparatively little concern for 
the real. She is more interested, for example, 
in Filarete’s imaginary “House of Virtue 
and Vice’ (which so strikingly looks 
forward to the moralistic conceptions of 
Ledoux) than in the actual lay-out of 
Pienza or Sabbioneta, or in the planned 
evolution of the great cities of the period. 
Many readers might find this emphasis on 
the ideal somewhat arid, considering that 
a full understanding of the ideal in archi- 
tecture must show its relation to the real 
achievements of the builder. Boullée, 
Ledoux, Gilly and their followers are not 
remembered for their buildings but only 
for their grandiose ideas. By contrast the 
thinkers of the Renaissance and the architects 
of the Baroque were eminently realistic 
in their aims; as a result their towns have 


survived and their conceptions can be 
understood now not only in: intellectual 
but also in visual terms. Their buildings 
were not designed to impose on mankind 
an other-worldly moral order, but rather 
to fulfill and give expression to a flourish- 
ing social reality, the values of which were 
at least comprehensible to: the architect 
even if he did not always fully share them. 


. Town planning was therefore at once both 
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modest in its aims and successful in its 
realization. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the serene and humane townscapes 
of Georgian and Regency England: the 
crescents and circles of Bath, the old 
Regent Street, Bloomsbury and the rest, 
none of which are adequately considered 
in this book. 

Architectural thinking since the eight- 
eenth century has been dominated by 
utopian conceptions and abstract social 
theories, and Dr. Rosenau’s study brings 
home to the reader just how few of those 
conceptions and theories have been able 
to translate themselves into visible reality. 
Not until the late nineteenth century,. 
when the English middle-class imagination 
‘was seized by the profoundly anti- 
architectural ideal of the garden-city, did 
the demands for social reform find their 
visual embodiment, and then with hideous 
results. And not until Le Corbusier’s Unité 
de L’ Habitation did the coldest abstractions 
of the utopian egoist bully their way 
towards a permanent actuality and so 
make respectable an architecture dedicated 
to ignoring the real social, moral and 
material needs of the common man. 

Dr. Rosenau sees these ideal plans as 
‘regulative models’ which, while them- 
selves often incapable of realisation, serve 
to lay down standards and create choices 
which the practising architect must eva- 
luate for himself. The realities of planning 
in our own and previous areas are given 
only cursory treatment—for example, 
Brasilia and Chandigarh are hardly dis- 
cussed, New Delhi is not even mentioned. 
And yet, surely, the ideal in architecture 
is not comprehensible in itself indepen- 
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dently of the practice of contemporary 
builders. Dr. Rosenau’s rather lame and 
ill-considered attempts at abstract thought 
do little to help the reader to see in the 
realities of planning the visible traces of a 
motivating idea. Her book, interesting 
though it occasionally is, seems less a study 
of the true ideals of urban planning than a 
well-abbreviated index to architectural 
fantasies. 
ROGER SCRUTON 

Birkbeck College 


J. B. Fischer von Erlach. By HANS AUREN- 
HAMMER. Allen Lane. 1973. pp. 193. 
£6°50. 

REGRETS WILL be stimulated by this book 

that the English-speaking world was 

largely unaware of the series of exhibitions 
held in German-speaking Europe during 

1956-7 commemorating the 300th anni- 

versary of J. B. Fischer von Erlach 

(1656-1723). Of the many millions of 

visitors over the centuries who have 

responded to the charm of Austrian 

„Baroque architecture in Salzburg and 

Vienna few have returned with much 

knowledge of its creator. 

Victorian Gothic in England contrasted 
too strongly with Baroque for there to be 
much appreciation of the Austrian achieve- 
mènt. That it has been relatively neglected 
even in more recent times seems evident 
from the very small space an account of it 
occupies in a standard manual such as 
Banister-Fletcher’s History. Today when 
so many architectural monuments of 
former times have been replaced in English 
towns and cities by ‘functional’ erections in 
steel, concrete and glass, all strictly con- 
trolled by cost-accountancy, Baroque 
affords a satisfaction and refreshment to the 
eye which is increasingly appreciated. 
There should therefore be a wide welcome 
for this scholarly volume written in clear 
and readable English by an Austrian 
specialist. It is very well illustrated by over 
a hundred photographs and diagrams. The 
small scale of some of them will be 
regretted, as may also be the lack of a 


portrait of Fischer in the book, although a 
good one appears on the attractive jacket. 

Fischer was better known in England in 
the eighteenth century than in more recent 
times, through his affiliation with the 
Palladian style and his large history of 
architecture, translated into English in 
1730. He had returned to Austria in 1687 
after sixteen rewarding years in Italy, 


. where he had been fortunate in his training 
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by Bernini, the great genius of Baroque, 
then at the height of his fame. Austria was 
then in the ascendant after the expulsion 
of the Turkish invaders, whose frightful 
devastation and depredations cleared the 
way for a successful architect. Fischer was 
fortunate in his opportunities. So were his 
employers in Vienna, who included the 
Emperor Joseph I, who had been his pupil, 
Prince von Liechtenstein and Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. In Salzburg Archbishop 
Thun, a great and prosperous merchant as 
well as a Prince of the Church, gave 
Fischer so many commissions that the 
domes and towers of the city resulted from 
their joint efforts. 

Hans Aurenhammer deserves the grati- 
tude of all those who, impressed by.the 
charm of Austrian Baroque, have become 
curious about its principal creator. Notable 
also is the reminder that Fischer was 
probably influenced by Leibniz in design- 
ing the magnificent Hofbibliothek in 
Vienna, where Leibniz resided between 
1712 and 1714. Building did not, however, 
begin until after the death of Fischer in 
1723, seven years after the death of 
Leibniz. A greater influence is attributed to 
Leibniz than the design of this Library. 
Aesthetic philosophers will need to ponder 
Dr. Aurenhammer’s opinion that ‘Fischer’s 
buildings are like Leibniz’s ideas built in 
stone’. With more space at his disposal it is 
evident that Dr. Aurenhammer would 
have had much more to say about Fischer, 
his work and his ideas, all of which he has 
studied intensively. However, in this con- 
tribution to the series “The Architect and 
Society’ he has provided an excellent 
account that will be the more welcome in 
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that over fifty years have elapsed since the 
only monograph on Fischer was publishe 
in England. 


F, R. COWELL 


Ruskin on Architecture. His Thought and 
Influence. By KRISTINE O. GARRIGAN. 
Wisconsin U.P. 1973. pp. xiv + 220. 

AS FAR as her 210 pages allow Kristine 

Garrigan has made a valiant effort to live 

_ up to the injunction with which she begins 
and ends her book: ‘Ruskin must be taken 

~ whole, or not at all’. After a brief review 
of the Gothic Revival and the state of 

British architecture before Ruskin’s time 

she sets out to show what Ruskin empha- 


sized in architecture and what he ignored,- 


giving special attention to the part he took 
in the Victorian development of Gothic. 
The relevance of Ruskin’s architectural 
thought and its ultimate significance 
occupy the two concluding chapters. All 
is so well and thoughtfully presented that 
a certain amount of repetition of the 
leading ideas will not be resented. 

Largely through the splendour of his 
prose Ruskin is presented as having 
achieved an eminence and popularity 
greatly in excess of his practical influence, 
which is regarded as slight. This was 
Wilenski’s opinion, but not that of Lord 
Clark. Ruskin’s leading ideas, as presented 
by Kristine Garrigan, included his intense 
conservatism, his devotion to Gothic as ‘the 
only rational architecture’, his opinion that 
ornament, by which he meant sculpture 
but not free-standing sculpture, should be 
the principal part of architecture, his love 
of colour, and his dislike of huge buildings 
such as St. Peter’s at Rome. He dismissed 
architects who neglected such matters as 
‘mere builders’, Because the trend was 
already running against him he came to a 
conclusion, heard more often in these days 
of steel and concrete civil engineering, that 
‘in modern days we have no architects’. 
St.. Mark’s at Venice provided so many of 
the qualities he admired that he wanted to 
draw it stone by stone. 

Some of his opinions stimulate the wish 


that he had seen more than European . 
architecture. Would he have condemned 
buildings without colour as evidence of 
spiritual decline and artistic enervation if 
he had seen the Taj Mahal? Macaulay, 
whose aesthetic opinions are little regarded, 
did not shate Ruskin’s opinion that ‘the 
impression of architecture is not dependent 
on size’, for he aptly observed—possibly 
after seeing the pyramid of Cestius in 
Rome, which Ruskin must also have 
seen—that a small pyramid is ridiculous. 

In her concluding attempt to show ‘the 
ultimate significance of Ruskin’s architec- 
tural writings,’ the author, apparently not 
herself an architect but a teacher of English 
literature, has some perceptive comments 
upon Ruskin’s moral fervour, his sense of 
mission and his urge—‘and this is Ruskin’s 
real architectural instinct, restoring whole- 
ness to a world falling to pieces’. Whether 
he saw correctly how this great task is to 
be achieved may be doubted, but there 
can be no question about the need to 
attempt it today, a need vastly greater than 
Ruskin even in his most pessimistic moods 
could have imagined—which explains and 
commends a ‘back to Ruskin’ movement 
in many quarters. 

F. R. COWELL 


L'esperienza artistica. By LUIGI PAREYSON. 
Marzorati. Milan. 1974. pp. 294. 
L. 5,000. l 

THIs 1s an anthology of studies in the 

history of aesthetics. Four of the seven 

essays were previously published in 1961 


‘in the author’s L’estetica e i suoi problemi; 


the remaining three have appeared more 
recently in the pages of Rivista di Estetica. 
All of them are models of expository 
clarity, accurate scholarship and of careful 
and persuasive argument. 

The first essay is on the concept of 


-verisimilitude in Aristotle. Pareyson finds 
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three distinguishable concepts of it in the 
Poetics, and a fourth in the Rhetoric. The 
first, which equates verisimilitude with 
resemblance to historical fact, is inadequate 
and is superseded, he claims, by the other z 
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three. These are verisimilitude as coher- 
ence, as human type or character, and as 
the credible. He argues that these three 
are facets of the same concept, and that 
through it Aristotle provides an internal 
criterion of verisimilitude—that is, one 
which refers us only to elements of and 
conditions within works of art—rather 
than the external criterion of a similarity 
to whatever is usual in_ everyday life. 
Verisimilitude, therefore, is not a matter of 
art imitating things that are extrinsic to it. 
Rather it consists in the presence of 
essential features of mankind particularized 
in concrete character, presented with such 
passion and sincerity. of feeling that we 
find it believable. 

Pareyson is trying to formulate a con- 
cept of verisimilitude which avoids the 
weaknesses brought by its association with 
the imitation theory of art. Much recent 
discussion has centred on this problem and 
has sought for a solution in a fresh examina- 
tion of the concept of mimesis or represen- 
tation. This, I think, is precisely what 
Pareyson is doing also, though as his essay 
is historical he must stick rigidly to the 
Aristotelean text. Just as the resemblance 
theory of representation is often excoriated, 
so Pareyson rejects the concept of verisimi- 
litude as an external similarity. Yet just as 
the resemblance theory will not die, 
neither will Aristotle’s frequent assertion 
that poetry imitates action and life. 
Whether this concept of verisimilitude is 
reconcilable with the other three is a 
matter for argument, but there are surely 
grounds for speculation that whatever is 
found to be ‘credible’ is judged to be so 
through comparison with whatever is 
usual in everyday life. It is by no means 
clear why an external criterion of veri- 
similitude is unsatisfactory in any case, 
though of course it may be inadequate by 
itself. 

The second essay is an examination of a 
concept central to the aesthetic theory of 
Vico. This is the concept connoted by the 
untranslatable term ingegno, which occu- 


pies the kind of ground indicated by words 
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like ‘spirit’, ‘ingenuity’, ‘wit’. It is particu- 
larly important in Vico’s philosophy 
because it is one of the components of 
what he called the ‘first operation of the 
mind’—that is perception, which by 
establishing the first links between mind 
and world makes all its other operations 
possible. Perception has as its basic con- 
stituents sensation, memory, imaging and 
ingegno. This is a peculiarly rich and 
complex concept of perception, of a type 
which finds a contemporary vindication in 
the researches of the phenomenologists. 
All of the four constituents of perceptual 
acts work in unison: each is at once 


dependent upon and depended upon by 


-all the others, Ingegno signifies an inventive, 


creative capacity to distil, assemble and 
arrange the raw material of perception 
through the institution of similarities and 
analogies. 

This theory of perception had a signifi- 
cant influence on the imitation theory of 
art which Vico had received from the 
aesthetic orthodoxies of his time. If imita- 
tion implied a similarity between works of 
art and the perceived world, it implied 
therefore the operation of ingegno. It was 
a creative analogy rather than a passive 
copy. It was not a substitute reality but a 
transformation of reality. In fact art was a 
form of myth, and its truth was the truth 
neither of historical accuracy nor of 
linguistic correspondence but the truth 
rather of concrete and particularized 
exemplifications of ideas. Vico was the 
first to associate poetry and myth and, 
whether it is right or wrong to identify 
them, the association has proved to be a 
singularly fruitful one. Professor Pareyson 
is a careful and eloquent guide to the 
complexities of this fascinating but difficult 
philosopher. 

The next two essays study the aesthetic 
theories of Goethe. Pareyson has a long- 
standing interest in Goethe and has written 
a number of studies of his aesthetic. One of 
the present articles examines the theory of 
art expressed in a group of poems written 
by Goethe in 1773 and 1774. The other, 
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a very long essay, examines the ‘classical’ 
aesthetics espoused by Goethe upon his 
return from his famous visit to Italy. Both 
studies are extremely thorough and meti- 
culous, and clearly fit into an overall 
scheme of Goethe research. They are 
specialist articles rather than matter for the 
general student of aesthetics. 

Following upon this are two essays on 
the aesthetics of Valéry. Valéry was both 
a great poet and a profound and skilful 
analytical thinker, yet he is oddly neglected 
in a great deal of contemporary work in 
aesthetics. There is no apparent reason for 
this, though there is no doubt that a poet 
who insists that writing poetry is rational, 
deliberate and fully-controlled offends 
against the neo-Freudian mysticism of so 
much contemporary poetics. Also, his 
contempt for spontaneity and inspiration— 
which, he says, amount to the principle 
that whatever costs least effort is worth 
most—could scarcely be popular with some 
teachers of art. For whatever reason, 
Valéry is disastrously neglected. Pareyson’s 


first study is of Valéry’s concept of rules 


in art. 

Valéry did, in fact, concede that there 
was a place for inspiration in art, but only 
to the extent that it signifies the initial 
impulse, the urge that causes the poet to 
take up his pen and the painter his brush. 
Artistic creation does not really begin until 
the reason and will take over. It demands 
hard work, reasoned analysis, intellectual 
effort, a full consciousness of what one is 
about. There is no room for chance, 
spontaneity, or trusting that something 
will turn up. It is hard, conscious, intellec- 
tual work, which is its own reward; the 
end-product is, in a sense, less important 
to the artist than the inner development 
and enrichment which these demanding 
efforts bring. 

Rules, however, have a central part to 
play in the production of art. The adoption 
of rules by the artist curbs the wasteful and 
chaotic tendencies of his natural creativity 


and, more important, they provide a set’ 


of restrictions which actually stimulate his 
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inventiveness. He is forced to explore 
alternatives and to exploit the full resources 
of his ingenuity and talent. In this manner 
he wins a new, controlled and superior 
artistic freedom. The essential condition, 
however, is that the rules should not be 
imposed upon him by external agencies. 
Rather he should choose his own rules— 
indeed, he should invent his own rules— 
and even if the choice is arbitrary the end 
result will be the disciplined freedom 
without which art is impossible or 
worthless. 

Valéry distinguishes radically between 
artistic experience in the artist and in the 
spectator. The artist must be conscious, 
deliberate, rational and self-controlled. 
Artistic experience for the spectator, how- 
ever, is analogous to the state of dream, 
and it is the artist’s business to produce that 
state in him. In the case of poetry this 
demands a special use of language, a dis- 
tinctively ‘poetic’ language. It is some 
aspects of this special language which 
Professor Pareyson studies in his second 
essay on Valéry. To put it very briefly, 
Valéry argues that poetic language differs 
from ordinary language in three ways. 
Firstly, it is not instrumental to any non- 
linguistic end; it is not practical or ‘useful’. 
Secondly, it is artificially created or con- 
structed by the individual poet. It is not 
some kind of statistical average of common 
usage. It is rigorous, coherent and pure. 
Thirdly, it is not transitive; it is not 
subordinate to its end; it does not vanish 
in the completion of its function. Rather, 
it fulfils its function only in and through 
the retaining of its substance and identity. 
In poetic language, therefore, there is no 
independence of sense and sound, content 
and form. Indeed, Valéry asserts that to 
some extent sound takes precedence over 
sense: the effort to find a rhyme or 
complete a rhythmic pattern may modify 
meaning and alter the ideational structure. 
Valéry, as Pareyson points out, was very 
attracted by the idea of poetry as a formal 
exercise, as something akin to musical 
composition. Pareyson is not uncritical of 
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some of Valéry’s inconsistencies, but it is 
worth noting that Valéry’s concept of 
creativity is very close to his own, 

The final essay is on Croce. So over- 
whelming was the genius of this great 
philosopher that Italian philosophy has yet 
to come to terms with him: it is not easy 
to come upon a balanced critique of Croce, 
particularly of his aesthetics. Pareyson’s 
study of the Crocean concept of artistic 
performance, however, is a model of its 
kind, He notes that there is an imbalance 
in Croce’s treatment of, on the one hand, 
performances of musical compositions and, 
on the other, theatrical performances and 
poetry recitals. Croce held that the latter 
were new works of art distinct from the 
original on which they were based, 
whereas musical performances were faith- 
ful ‘re-evocations’ of the original. To put 
it in contemporary language, musical 
performances were tokens of the type, 
whereas stage productions were distinct 
types. Pareyson maintains that there is no 
ground ior this distinction in Croce’s 
philosophy, and that the Crocean con- 
ception of musical performance should in 
fact be extended to all the arts. He goes on 
from this to argue that the concepts of 
performance and interpretation should be 
assimilated, and arrives thus at the concept 
of interpretation which is expounded in 
his own works on aesthetics. 

Mention should be made of the pleasure 
to be got out of reading this rewarding 
book. Whereas so much contemporary 
writing on philosophy is almost unread- 


able, Pareyson’s work is, as always, clear: 


and eloquent, and endowed with the 
simplicity of style and expression that 
profound thought invariably generates. 

HUGH BREDIN 
The Queen's University of Belfast 


Philosophy and the novel: philosophical 
aspects of Middlemarch, Anna Karenina, 
The Brothers Karamazov, A la recherche 
du temps perdu and of the methods of 
criticism. By PETER JONES. Clarendon 
Press. £4'25. Paper £1°75. 


IN VARIOUS ways, most often between the 
lines, this book raises many of the problems 
which surround the prickly subject ‘philo- 
sophy and literature’. As one might guess 
from the subtitle, Mr. Jones is shrewdly 
beforehand with possible objectors. He 
admits that he has singled out philosophical 
ideas at the cost of ignoring other, possibly 
more central themes; and he recognises 
also the philosophical dangers involved in 
taking an author implicitly at his word— 
that is in reading his fictional preoccupa- 
tions as comments on the nature (or the 
generalised aesthetic status) of the literary 
work. In discussing Middlemarch he quotes 
G. H. Lewes to precisely this effect: that 
the critic may confuse matters by looking 
‘at the creative mind of the artist, not at 
the work of art’ (p. 60). Mr. Jones quite 
deliberately conflates the two subjects, 
with results that are often persuasive—he 
quotes in detail to bring out his points— 
but which hide some important questions 
in the field of narrative asethetics. 

The claim is—to put it simply—that 


‘certain novels contain a highly discrimi- 


nating moral and philosophic vocabulary, 
and that this can give the critic a useful 
hold for expounding both their thematic 
content and the epistemological terms on 
which we can reasonably take them. Thus 
Middlemarch turns on the general theme 
‘uses of the moral imagination’; Anna 
Karenina on certain relevant problems in 
the relation of thought to practical action. 
In Dostoevsky the question is raised of 
the individual conscience and its ultimate 
moral sanctions; while in Proust—return- 
ing to a broadly epistemological interest— 
the text is examined for its highly self- 
conscious, metaphorical play of knowledge 
and illusion. There is a constant movement 
back and forth between thecritical business 
of describing an author’s themes and the 
philosophical process of explaining his 
thought, deducing an epistemology and 
thus drawing up—as the case requires—a 
complex theoretical morality rooted in his 
habits of perception. The author some- 
times hesitates, remarking (with great 
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honesty) that the matter is not so simple 
and that what happens in a novel, at the 
level of narrative event, cannot be taken 
for an unambiguous reflection of the 
narrative aesthetic which lies behind it. 
The problem is most pronounced in the 
chapter on Anna Karenina, where the critic 
has to attend to the explicit. moral message 
of Tolstoy’s novel and therefore has less 
room to manoeuvre on the philosophical 


ground between plot and its possible | 


implications. There isan awkward moment 
(p. 110) when the commentary moves from 
Tolstoy’s moralising (the things which 
happen to his characters: the implied crises 
of decision) to what Mr. Jones calls ‘the 
author’s handling of his own material’. 
To elucidate the former one has to enter 
responsively into a writer’s imaginative 
view of things, ‘his created world; while 
for the latter—a functional criticism, 
concerned with plot mechanics and the 
narrative end in view—one steps back and 
objectively surveys the workings of an 
applied intelligence. 

The difference here is crucial and explains 
the slight dissatisfaction which one feels 
with the aesthetic (as distinct from the 
critical) aspect of Mr. Jones’s book. He is 
best on Proust, where analysis can stick 
close to the aesthetic surface and where the 
fictional content consists largely of the 
self-extending imaginative process of an 
intensely conscious narrative technique. 
There is less strain here between the critic’s 
rather specialised interest and the novelist’s 
immediate subject; or (to use a current 
distinction which comes in usefully) 
between fictional discourse as an object- 
of-study and fictional plot as an imaginative 
centre of involvement. Proust quite ex- 
plicitly sets out to concentrate the reader’s 
interest on the functions of memory, 
perception and imagination, which (as Mr. 
Jones argues) between them constitute his 
fictional mode of awareness. Even with 
Proust there is the question of critical bias: 
in this case an under-representation of 
Proust’s concern with the souvenir involon- 
taire (involuntary memory’), the critic 
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being more interested in the truth-claims 
of Proust’s aesthetic—its philosophical 
consistency—than in the psychology of 
the supposed narrator. Here, however, the 
bias seems justified. To read a novel for its 
philosophical implications, even while 
acknowledging its primary status of fic- 
tion, must mean some slight displacement 
of interest towards the cognitive, the 
logical or extra-thematic level. The treat- 
ment of Proust has this powerful defence, 
that ‘if my account of the epistemological 
structure is plausible, how could the 
concept (of ‘involuntary memory’) be 
assigned a more prominent role than the 
one I give it; how could one avoid the 
conclusion that the narrator’s persistent 
references to souvenir involontaire must be 
seen as non-literal and non-epistemologi- 
cal?’ (p. 148). But Proust is sufficiently a 
self-analyst and an aesthetic philosopher to 
bear with this kind of critical interrogation. 
With Tolstoy, and to a lesser extent with 
George Eliot, one feels that the author is 
committing a category mistake, or an odd 
jump of analogy, in raising his philosophi- 
cal argument on details of thematic (or 
plot-bound) narrative logic. 

Sometimes his local interpretations 
almost turn round and bite the generalised 
aesthetic. In Middlemarch Dorothea’s ideal- 
ism “filled up all the blanks with unmani- 
fested perfections, interpreting him 
(Casaubon) as she interpreted the works of 
Providence’. Rosamund Vincy likewise 
‘was of remarkably detailed and realistic 
imagination when the foundation had 
been once presupposed’. Their premature 
attempts at totalisation are complete 
(though delusive) world-views which, as 
it were, subsist within the novel, shown 
up for what they are by George Eliot’s 
invincibly pragmatic, empirical, anti- 
romantic view of things. Mr. Jones sees 
all this very clearly, and gives a good 
account of George Eliot’s basic phenomen- 
alism and its antecedents. What he misses, 
however, is the inherent oddness of his 
own attempt to deduce a more or less 
systematic philosophy (of perception, 
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imagination, responsible action) from the 
resolutely empirical attitudes of George 
Eliot’s fiction. 

The point is, again, that critical tact 
requires a certain distance between inter- 
pretation of narrative content and the 
second-order awareness of aesthetic con- 
straints and implications. The idea of 
combining the two—and of thus creating 
an aesthetics which will also be an ethics 
of interpretation—seems to come partly 
from Kant, partly from Wittgenstein. 
There is a Kantian argument (important 
in the Middlemarch chapter) that the ‘bond 
of understanding’ through ‘shared know- 
ledge’ is the basis of morality, as also of 
literary interpretation. In his closing, 
theoretical chapter, the author assimilates 
this rational ethic to the Kantian idea of a 
purposiveness inherent in all intended and 
achieved acts of communication. However, 
he weakens the force of this argument— 
the case it implies for respecting anauthor’s 
apparent directive intentions—by taking a 
purely instrumental view of intentionality 
(not ‘In order to solve the problem of P, 
he did Q’ but ‘By doing Q, he solved the 
problem of P’). This neatly avoids the 
notorious ‘fallacy’ whereby works of 
literature are ‘explained’ in terms of an 
author’s hypothetical prior intentions. But 
it also throws away much of the force of 
Kant’s dictum, making the literary text 
available to the critic’s own elective logic 
of explanation. Mr. Jones’s theory of 
creative interpretation includes both the 
‘coherence-enabling’ assumptions of a fully 
responsive reading, and the degree of 
freedom which the reader enjoys with a 
literary text. These conditions go together, 
united by the definition of readerly 
understanding (p. 203) as an ‘achievement- 
concept’ consisting in the plenary sense of 
an achieved coherence of detail. ‘Here it is 
Wittgenstein whose influence dominates 
through the aspect-theory of interpretation 
and in the treatment of ‘understanding’ in 
terms of acceptable criteria (pp. 201-204). 
This mixture of philosophies supports the 
notion of interpretation as a creative (i.e. 


free though end-directed) procedure. But 
it also compounds the basic confusion of 
realms whereby the critic’s rather special- 
ized puzzles and satisfactions—the fine 
points of philosophy—are read back, as 
matters of fictional theme, into the novels 
he studies. 

The difficulty, as I have tried to suggest, 
is essentially one of epistemological tact. 
Mr, Jones gives quotations from the novels, 
with line and page references, for all his 
major points of argument. He presents his 
case, under a chosen aspect, with exem- 
plary thoroughness. But this mass of 
textual ‘evidence’ cannot in the end 
accomplish what the author intends: a 
convincing bridge at a number of points 
between subject-theme and conceptual- 
aesthetic status in the literary text. ‘I have 
given no formal criteria for identifying a 
text, an interpretation, significance, the 
use of a text, or the legitimacy of such a 
use in a given instance’ (p. 205). This is 
plain speaking, and excellent as such, but 
it begs the main question as far as aesthetics 
is concerned. By treating these novels 
purely in their ‘philosophical aspect’, by 
discounting all formal considerations and 
building an argument from quotations 
which—however apposite—come ran- 
domly to hand, the author has foregone the 
essential control which literary form exerts 
upon the critical imagination. His theory 
of interpretation would have had more 
critical use—and thus more aesthetic 
relevance—had it offered some hint of the 
specificity of literature as a form of 
knowledge. As it is, the chapter on Proust 
has some excellent comments on the 
fictional relation of knowledge and illu- 
sion, the bearing of which might well 
have been explored as part of that theory 
of fictional form which the book un- 
doubtedly looks for. 

One is left with the explicit disclaimer 
of Mr. Jones’s title: ‘philosophical aspects’ 


‘of the ‘methods of criticism’, rather than 
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that more elusive thing, a philosophy of 
the novel which might have the makings 
of a narrative aesthetic. The book offers 
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some well-argued pieces of local inter- 
pretation, some useful reflections on the 
history of ideas and some penetrating 
comment on the problems (e.g. the 
question of ‘intention’) which occupy 
modern theorists of literature. Its limits 
are clear and explicit, and should set the 
reader thinking afresh about the terms of 
any possible generalised aesthetic of the 
novel. 
CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 


May I add a few words to Mr. Norris's 
most thoughtful and judicious review? In 
tracing philosophical presuppositions and 
implications of the texts, I was explicitly 
not seeking to identify themes of the 
novels; one aim was to justify a description 
of the novels as ‘philosophical’. The pre- 
suppositions were treated as objective 
features (aspects) of each text, and there 


was no discussion of the ‘creative mind of 
the artist’ (paragraph 1 above). If the theory 
sketched in the last chapter really does 
apply both to what is called art and to 
what is not, then a re-assessment of views 
of art is in place. Much recent theory has 
been bedevilled by distinctions that mani- 
festly fail to illuminate or solve the prob- 
lems I raise, For this reason I do not know 
what ‘aesthetics’ means if the book ‘begs 
the main question as far as aesthetics is 
concerned’, I am somewhat surprised that 
if George Eliot is ‘resolutely empirical’ she 
is disallowed, unlike all major empiricists, 
from being ‘more or less systematic’. And 
I am sorry to say that the notion of a 
‘theory of fictional form which the book 
undoubtedly looks for’ never crossed my 
mind, and would be at odds, I think, with 
my theory. 
PETER JONES 
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THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 


In accordance with their usual practice the Society will not hold a National Conference 
in 1976 since the four-yearly International Conference will take place in that year. 
Instead the Society is organising one-day colloquia. 

As members will have heard, a colloquium on ‘Purpose and Meaning in Art’ was held 
in London on 22nd November. 

A colloquium on ‘Philosophy of Education and the Arts’ will be held on 8th May in 
cooperation with the Philosophy of Education Society of Great Britain, in Brighton. 
Members wishing to particpate should write to: Philip Meeson, Department of Educa- 
tional Studies, Brighton Polytechnic Faculty of Art, 2 Sussex Square, Brighton. 

It is hoped to arrange a further colloquium in the Autumn on ‘The Aesthetics of Craft’ 
at Loughborough University of Technology. Further details will follow later. Members 
wishing to attend should write to: Richard Allen, 20 Ulverscroft Road, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. _ 

It is also hoped that a colloquium may be arranged in Nottingham. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AESTHETICS 


The Eighth International Congress of Aesthetics will be held at Darmstadt from 30th 
August to 3rd September, 1976. 

The general theme of the Congress will be Aesthetics, Daily Life and the Arts. There 
will be six sections: 


1. The era of German Art Nouveau (Jugendstil) 
2. The aesthetic object as a problem 

3. Aesthetic experience, society and the individual 
4. The universal range of the different civilisations 
5. Aesthetics, Nature and the Art of Living 

6. Other problems of Aesthetics 


Members wishing to particpate should communicate with: German Organizing 
Committee, c/o Prof. Dr. H. Liitzeler, Niebuhrstrasse 19, 53 Bonn, W. Germany. 
Papers—on no account exceeding 1,000 words—should be sent to this address not later 
than Ist February, 1976. 

The cost of participation is D.M. 100 for active members and D.M. 50 for each 
accompanying person; assistants and students D.M. 70 and for each accompanying person 
D.M. 40. This fee should be transferred to: Deutsche Bank, Bonn Branch, Germany, 
account No. 038 4487/01 opened on behalf of the International Congress of Aesthetics. 
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THE NEW SENSIBILITY OF THE 1960s" 
Harold Osborne 


Not onty has Wtadyslaw Tatarkiewicz hewn out for himself a special niche 
in the history of aesthetics; more than most historians he has kept himself 
abreast of the rapidly fluctuating and often bewilderingly contradictory 
aesthetic movements in the art world of our time. It is therefore not inap- 
propriate, I think, on this his ninetieth birthday to offer in tribute to his 
achievement an historical article on the change of artistic sensibility which, 

it is alleged, took place in the 1960s. | 

It was not only that in the 1960s innovative art took on a new face and 
appearance. The decade was dominated by a new conception of art which 
emerged in vigorous opposition to the subjective emotionalism and rhetoric 
which had characterized Abstract Expressionism, Tachism and other forms 
of expressive abstraction. It was manifested in Hard Edge and Colour Field 
painting, in much of Pop art and in the Primary Structures of the Mini- 
malists. Although not entirely unheralded, it appeared with seemingly 
explosive abruptness and it usurped the stage with a revolutionary ruthless- 
ness that caused critics to speak of a new sensibility and a new aesthetic. 
Barbara Rose, for example, wrote in her article “ABC Art’: “That a new 
sensibility has announced itself is clear, although just what it consists of is not.’ 
This was in 1965. And in his Power Lecture of 1968 Clement Greenberg said 
in a similar vein: ‘It is as though avant-garde art in the sixties set itself at every 
point in opposition to the common stylistic denominators of Abstract 
Expressionism, art informel, tachisme. And just as these common denominators 
pointed to what was one and the same period style in the latter forties and the 
fifties, so the common denominators of new art in the sixties point to a 
single, all-enveloping period style.’ 

The new style was not merely a reversion from expressive to geometrical 
abstraction. Although precedents for Post-Painterly Abstraction, Minimal 
art and the rest have been traced in pre-war geometrical abstraction and 
Constructivism, even in some artists of the New York School, Barnett 
` Newman in particular, the outlook of the younger artists was different; their 
interests and values clashed with traditional artistic values in a novel way. 
This was especially apparent in America, where the artists themselves were 
vociferous to differentiate their own work and their aims from apparent 


* This article was contributed to a special issue of the Polish journal Studia Filozoficzne issued 
in honour of the goth birthday of Professor Wtadyslaw Tatarkiewicz. 
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anticipations in their predecessors. For example, Frank Stella admitted in an 
interview with Bruce Glaser published by Art News in 1966 that members 
of the Groupe de Recherde d’Art Visuel ‘actually painted all the patterns 
before I did—all the basic designs that are in my painting. . . . But, he went 
on, ‘it still doesn’t have anything to do with my painting. I find all that 
European geometric painting—sort of post-Max Bill school—a kind of 
curlosity—very dreary.’ Asked in the same interview why he wanted to 
avoid symmetry and compositional effects, Donal Judd replied: ‘Well, those 
effects tend to carry with them all the structures, values, feelings of the whole 
European tradition. It suits me fine if that’s all down the drain. . . . Vasarely’s 
composition has the effect of order and quality that traditional European 
painting had, which I find pretty objectionable.’ In these and similar pro- 
nouncements we see not so much reasoned argument but rather the belli- 
gerent formulation of a new and not yet fully articulate aesthetic outlook. 
The most general characteristic of this outlook was undoubtedly a revul- 
sion from subjectlve involvement in favour of objective concern. In place of 
the autobiographical, self-revelatory ‘psychic improvisation’ of Action 
Painting and art informel the aesthetic of the 1960s substituted an art of bland 
impersonality and disengagement, an art of anonymity, in which. the artist 
stood aloof from his work, refusing commitment and presenting it as an 
object among other made objects, more like a factory product than a per- 
sonal document. A decade earlier William Baziotes had said of his pictures: 
‘They are my mirror. They tell me what I was like at the moment.’ Such 
language was impossible for the younger generation of artists. Their interest 
was imperturbably fixed upon the work as an object with its own objective 
ideas and problems. It has recently become the fashion for aestheticians, 
following Wittgenstein, to discuss art as a ‘form of life’, something made by 
human beings for human beings within a socially accepted tradition of 
meaning, a mode of communication on a spiritual level within the frame- 
work of a set of social conventions. It is this, they argue, which accounts for 
the difference between the excellence of a work of art and a thing of natural 
beauty or a factory product.* But the new aesthetic outlook discounts this 
difference, eliminating the distinction between art object and objects in 
general. It makes little or no attempt to seduce or charm an audience. It is a 
deadpan art of the literal and matter-of-fact. The art work may be banal, 
obvious, boring—this is not regarded as a demerit. (Professor Sam Hunter 
heads the 11th chapter of his American Art of the 20th Century ‘The Aesthetics 
of Boredom: Abstract Painting since 1960.) Its merit is that it is what it is 
seen to be, that and nothing else. ‘I always get into arguments with people 
who want to retain the old values in painting,’ said Stella, ‘the humanistic 
values that they always find on the canvas. If you pin them down, they always 


* See Anthony Savile, ‘The Place of Intention in the Concept ‘of Art’, Proc. Arist. Soc. n.s- 
LXIX (1968-9). Reprinted in H. Osborne (Ed.), Aesthetics (1972). 
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end up by asserting that there is something there besides the paint on the 
canvas. My painting is based on the fact that only what can be seen is there. 
It really is an object. Any painting is an object and anyone who gets involved 
enough in this finally has to face up to the objectness of whatever it is that 
he’s doing. He is making a thing. All that should be taken for granted. If 
painting were lean enough, accurate enough, or right enough, you would 
just be able to look at it. All I want'anyone to get out of my paintings, and 
all I ever get out of them, is the fact that you can see the whole idea without 
any confusion. ... What you see is what you see’ 

Specifically, the progressive artists of the 1960s objected to the classical 
concept of composition which had been retained bythe pre-War avant garde. 
In 1937, for example, Piet Mondrian wrote in his essay ‘Plastic Art and Pure 
Plastic Art’, first published in Circle, an ‘International Survey of Constructive 
Art’ edited by J. L. Martin, Naum Gabo and Ben Nicholson: “Throughout 
the history of culture, art has demonstrated that universal beauty does not 
arise from the particular character of the form, but from the dynamic 
rhythm of its inherent relationships, or—in a composition—from the mutual 
relations of forms. Art has shown that it is a question of determining the 
relations.’ He himself reduced the elements of the art work to orthogonals 
and primary colours because these are the most free from subjective emo- 
tional and expressive impact, placing the whole emphasis on the interrelations 
among these elements within the composition. But the new art of the 1960s 
repudiated relations. among parts. The words used were ‘wholistic’ and 
‘non-relational’, What had formerly been regarded as element within a 
composition was to become the totality of a visually indivisible art work. 
The motif and the work were to be identical and therefore inseparable. 
Lawrence. Alloway wrote of Barnett Newman’s Stations of the Cross, which 
are sometimes regarded as the prototype of this new tendency: ‘Newman 
asserted the wholistic character of painting with a rigour previously unknown; 
his paintings could not be seen or analysed in terms of small parts. There are 
no subdivisions or placement problems; the total field is the unit of meaning.’ 
This is the doctrine of the monochromatic canvas. It also applies to the 
Primary Structure. Judd said: “When you start relating parts, in the first 
place you're assuming you have’a vague whole—the rectangle of the 
canvas—and definite parts, which is all screwed up, because you should have 
a definite whole and maybe no parts or very few.’ And in his “Notes on 
Sculpture’, published in Artforum in 1966, Robert Morris explained his 
concept of Primary Structures as three-dimensional forms by simple poly- 
hedrons which are apprehended immediately and effortlessly—he used the 
word ‘visualized’ in this sense—as indivisible units of perception. Such forms 
were to be the ideals of the new sculpture. 

One suspects that enthusiasm for the new taste with its devotion to 
simplicity and directness inevitably impedes full understanding of what the 
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older art was and what it was about. It is worth while indicating, therefore, 
where the differences lies between the old and the new and where they do 
not lie. The traditional notion of artistic composition envisages, then, the 
creation of a complex configuration which is nevertheless apprehensible as a 
single perceptual unity, a unity of parts or elements related by rhythms, 
balance, symmetries, etc., at various levels of containment but none the less 
ultimately perceived as a unified whole. The traditional notion of appre- 
ciation demands, ideally, that the contained parts of which the configuration 
is composed, the mutual relations between the parts and the emergent 
configuration, which is more in perception than the aggregate of the parts 
and their relations, shall be apprehended simultaneously in a single perceptual 
act. Because an artistic composition is so much more complex its appre- 
hension makes strenuous demands on the observer. It requires concentration 
and effort, often prolonged. In most cases it also demands experience, being 
the result of repeated exposures and a long and protracted process of | 
familiarization backed by knowledge of stylistic features and conventions. 
In this way it stimulates and exercises the perceptual faculty as nothing else 
does. The rewards derive from the resultant enrichment and expansion of 
the perceptual faculty, which in practical life is not called into play at full 
capacity.* 

Although the perceptual object is far more complex, the apprehension of 
an artistic’ composition does not differ in principle from the apprehension of a 
simpler configuration such as a Primary Structure. In principle, the parts of a 
composition are not apprehended piecemeal and related discursively and 
intellectually, but in full appreciation they are perceived directly in their 
relations to each other as an ‘organic whole’—that is, an emergent, complex 
configuration with over-all qualities of its own. Therefore the repudiation of 
relations and contained parts by the artists of the 1960s did not spring from a 
new'conception of appreciation demanding that apprehension of an art work 
should be immediate in the sense of being unmediated, a single perceptual 
act instead of an intellectual aggregation of a number of elementary percep- 
tual acts. That was the ideal also of the traditional doctrine. Rather it arose 
from—or at any rate it was justified by—the desire that artistic apprehension 
should be immediate in the temporal sense: that we should be able to 
perceive the artistic configuration which is the art work at first glance and 
without preparation or effort. To this was logically joined the demand that 
it should be perceived as a clear and unambiguous percept without a 
penumbra of suggested meanings. It is interesting to note an analogy between 
this feature of the taste of the 1960s and contemporary advertisement art. 
In the latter, too, apprehension must be immediate and the message clear. 
The impact must be made at first glance upon observers whose attention is 
already pre-empted in other directions, without preparation and without 

* I have developed these ideas more fully in The Art of Appreciation (1970). 
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effort, and the message (often a brand name) must be hypnotically associated 
with the image as a result of casual, inattentive glances. 

Apprehension of a simple polyhedron is both direct and immediate in a 
temporal sense. We don’t have to work at it. It is immediate because it falls 
within existing perceptual experience and habits, because it does not expand 
or enlarge perception, making no demands and demanding no effort. This is 
why much of the art of the 1960s has been described as ‘boring’ and was 
admitted to be so by the artists. When internal differentiation has been 
reduced to a minimum and very simple forms are presented, forms which are 
apprehensible without prolonged attention or training or concentration, there 
is a likelihood that they will be boring both to the artists and to the spectators 
since they also lack practical significance. This was accepted provided that 
the ‘meaning’ was unambiguous and obvious on the surface. In place of 
perceptual complexity was substituted a demand for clarity and the complete 
elimination of ambiguity in communication. In his Introduction to an 
exhibition entitled ‘Art as Thought Process’ staged at the Hayward Gallery, 
London, by the Arts Council of Great Britain in 1974 Michael Compton 
said that in the last ten or twelve years ‘many artists have sought to reduce 
to a minimum the ambiguity of their work and to control as far as possible 
the way it is presented to the public . . . At a certain level of consideration 
there is absolutely no ambiguity about such a sculpture as Slab by Robert 
Morris. No matter how you look at it it remains clear that it is just what was 
intended and at first glance just what you see.’* 

The repudiation of composition, even as it was practised by pre-War 
Constructivists, was a centrally important manifestation of a tendency which 
came to the fore in the 1960s to sweep away the boundaries between ‘high’ 
art and popular art. By this I do not mean a class distinction between an 
elitist and a workers’ ‘art—the workers are as well able as any others to 
appreciate the ‘high’ art of yesterday and today—but rather the distinction 
between the art which finds its primary home in the museums and galleries 
and the art which pervades everyday life, such as the art of illustration, the 
art of advertisement, the art of fashion and so on. I turn now to another 
symptom of the:same tendency, also a central feature of the new aesthetics, 
which I call the repudiation of artifice. I mean by this the dislike of semblance 
and the attempt to banish the artistic ‘image’ and to present the physical 
materials of the art work exactly as they are. In order to understand the full 
import of this characteristic of the new aesthetics some historical perspective 
is necessary. 

When we look at a picture under favouraBle conditions we do not see—or 
do not only see—an area of framed canvas smeared with varicoloured 
pigments. We do indeed see this. But what we primarily see and what 
occupies the forefront of our attention is an organized system of coloured 

* It is a slab of uniformly painted steel, 243-2 by 243-2 by 29-5 cm in size. 
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shapes which is called the ‘picture image’ and which exists in a ‘virtual’ space 
of its own incommensurable with the space in which we live and move and 
with the space of the room in which the picture hangs. The image may have 
other qualities too which are incompatible with those of the material pig- 
mented canvas. It may have the transparency of glass, the lustre of velvet, 
the metallic sheen of copper, the glow of fire, the luminosity of the sky, the 
smooth texture of apples, and so on. The image need not be representational 
and. if it is not, it may still have such qualities and also qualities of apparent 
saturation, brightness, luminosity, ambiguity, rhythm and tension, and many 
others not present in the material artifact and some that are impossible to 
obtain except in a picture image. As we attend to the picture arfd concentrate 
on the image, to a greater or less degree perception of the pigmented canvas 
becomes recessive or, as is sometimes said, the canvas becomes ‘transparent’ 
‘in the way in which words become ‘transparent’ when attention is engrossed | 
with their meaning. But not wholly transparent. As when we read poetry we 
notice again the sensuous properties of the language, the sound and rhythm 
of the words, so in looking at pictures we retain some awareness of their 
physical attributes, the sensuous qualities of the paint, the expressive manner 
in which it has been applied or perhaps the very impersonal and deliberately 
unexpressive nature of the facture. This dual manner of seeing is the natural 
way of looking at pictures. Indeed, it is what is meant by seeing an artifact 
as a picture. It is the raison d'etre of pictures: they are made—or until recently. 
they always were made—in order to be seen in this way. When we see a 
picture in this way we are not merely seeing it as one material object among 
others in a room, so many centimetres long and so many high, needing so 
much space when crated for transport, and so on. We are also seeing the 
picture image with qualities of its own, with its own independent and 
incommensurable spatial co-ordinates, an image which we are aware of as 
distinct from but in some sense ‘resident in’ the material artifact before us. 
Different artists and different schools of painting have attached different 
degrees of importance to maintaining tension between our awareness of the 
Picture image and our awareness of the material painting. In Renaissance 
times emphasis was placed on the image both as representing something in 
the external world or a world of the imagination and as displaying its own 
qualities of colour and design. But always there remained a residual awareness 
that one was confronted with a material artifact in which the image was 
anchored’. When this residual awareness is lost we get trompe l'oeil, which is 
a kind of visual conjuring trick tending to delude the observer into believing 
that he is not looking at a picture. From about the middle of the nineteenth 
century there was a persistent tendency, encouraged by the practice of alla 
prima painting, to bring back to visibility the picture surface, heightening 
the tension between seeing the picture image and:seeing the pigmented 
canvas as a physical object. This was important with the Post-Impressionists, 
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particularly Cézanne and Van Gogh, and during the first two decades of the 
present century ‘preserving the picture plane’ became a catchword of 
modernity. 

An opposite trend, which culminated as a major aesthetic doctrine of the 
period style of the 1960s, showed itself in the desire to abolish the image 
along with virtual picture space and all the ‘artificial’ qualities which are 
attached to the picture image. The whole emphasis was placed upon seeing 
the work as a material artifact and it found expression in the doctrine that the 
physical materials of which a work of art is made shall retain just those visual 
properties they ‘elsewhere have, those and no others, and shall be seen 
starkly for what they are. When this doctrine is carried to the extreme and 
the image is completely done away with, we are no longer seeing the artifact 
as a picture in the traditional sense of that word, although it may still be a 
work of art. The elimination of this distinction between pictures and other 
sorts of artifacts was a central feature of the aesthetic outlook which came to 
predominance during the 1960s. It is, of course, an entirely different matter 
from the jettisoning of representation. A non-representational abstract still 
presents a picture image which is not identical with the material artifact, and 
the abstract image was as much anathema to the new aesthetic as was the - 
representational image. 

In a rather different way sculpture also creatés an image which is not 
identical with the material artifact of wood or stone or metal. A piece of 
sculpture is a voluminous physical object which like any other physical 
object occupies its own space in a gallery or on the façade of a building or in 
the open air. But it also has internal scale and creates its own private space 


‘which cannot be measured up against the actual space it physically occupies 


or readily compared in size with other objects in its vicinity. A small sculpture 


‘ may be monumental in scale and a large one may be mean and flaccid in its 


_ forms. A piece of sculpture suggests internal structure, energy, movement, 


~ 


‘tension, planes running through and behind the visible surface: all these, 


with harmony, balance and rhythm of forms, are properties of the image. 
The physical materials of rough or polished stone, cast bronze, carved wood 
or stainless steel do not remain unchanged in the image although their 
sensuous qualities.contribute to the qualities of the image. There are properties 
of scale, rhythm and counterpoint, for example, pervading the image which 
disappear when you look at the work piecemeal as a piece of shaped wood or 
stone. All such properties are directly perceived, not imagined or inferred; 
they belong to the phenomenology of sculptural perception, and awareness 


_of them is integral to seeing sculpture as sculpture. This is one ofthe reasons 


why a stuffed animal is not sculpture, why a wax model however life-like or 
a life-cast of a handsome woman or an athletically proportioned man will 
seem banal and lifeless if it is looked at as we look at sculpture. 

It has been one of the aims of avant-garde sculpture since the mid 1 960s to 
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combat these effects and to bring non-representational sculpture wholly 
within the real space of its setting, so that it differs from other artifacts only 
in the fact that it has no utilitarian function. 

It is the attempt to abolish the image and to do away with semblance in all 
its forms that I refer to by the term ‘repudiation of artifice.’ The trend was 
foreshadowed by pre-War Concrete art with its slogan ‘real space, real 
materials.’ One of the most interesting anticipations came from Russia. 
After visiting Picasso in 1913 Tatlin began to make constructions incorporating 
real things and existing in real space without semblance. They were to be 
seen for just what they were, just as any other artifact constructed and hung 
in a corner. To the same category belonged the ‘Hanging Reliefs’ made by 
Rodchenko about 1920. The materials simulated nothing other than them- 
selves and no virtual image was brought into being. From about 1911 
Picasso and Braque, later followed by other Cubists, began to incorporate 
real materials into their collages. But these did not break new ground as 
radically as the constructs of Tatlin and Rodchenko. The incorporated 
materials deliberately exploited the tension of ambiguity, being seen both as 
the materials they were and at the same time serving a different function as 
‘ elements in the picture image. But in their relief constructions the Cubists 
did use real depth instead of a simulated third dimension. 

The two most important manifestations of the trend: before the 1960s 
were kinetic art and the three-dimensional ‘construct midway between 
traditional painting and sculpture. The problem of representing movement 
in a static medium had offered a perennial challenge to painters and sculptors. 
Painters tried to overcome the difficulty by imparting dynamic rhythm to 
the picture image, a virtual analogue of movement, and sculptors have given 
inner tension and energy to their figures. The Futurists tried and failed to 
find a solution by combining successive moments of a movement sequence 
in one image. Kinetic art cut the Gordian knot and in accordance with the 
tendency to repudiate semblance abandoned the problem of simulated 
movement, introducing real movement in its place. Their constructions are 
fully three-dimensional, make no use of virtual space and employ actual 
movement among the parts. The non-kinetic three-dimensional con- 
struction was developed into a major art form partly under the stimulus of 
the belief, encouraged by the writings of Charles Biederman, that painting 
necessarily involves the creation of an artificial, unreal space and is therefore 
obsolete as an art form. 

In these two manifestations one may see the full flowering of the trend 
against semblance. But the tendency was still more pervasive than this. It 
dominated the new sculpture which succeeded David Smith in America 
and Anthony Caro in England. And it extended even to the new represen- 
tational art. The Flags of Jasper Johns were situated intermediately between 
real flags and representations of flags. Johns did not make a picture of a flag, 
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an image, but a replica. This was possible because a flag simply is a specific 
pattern, that is its nature and its whole being, and by painting that pattern to 
occupy his whole canvas Johns was making a flag not—or not merely— 
making a picture of a flag. Yet Johns was a superb craftsman in the manipu- 
lation of paint and from an artistic point of view what he made had the 
qualities of a fine painting. The work was ambiguous: technically it was a 
painting; it was actually a flag; yet functionally it was intended to operate as a 
picture, not as a flag to be waved. The rationale of these paintings was quite 
different from that of the Traffic Signs exploited by Winfred Gaul, who 
described them as ‘icons of the street . . . subversive, subliminal, tabu- 
pictures, visible forms of an invisible norm. . . . They usurp the banality of 
the jargon of their originals to form a new language of a new, cool and 
unexploited beauty.’ The same principle, however, controlled the art of 
Roy Lichtenstein and some other Pop artists. Lichtenstein’s representations 
were not straight representations of people and things but representations 
(or replicas) of the representations in popular comics, posters and advertise- 
ment art. His subject matter was contemporary kitsch in all its vulgarity and 
banality. Hence his art was kitsch, vulgar and banal. But it was deliberately 
and knowingly so; and it was executed with a superb technique and often - 
with a hidden excellence of composition which removed it entirely from the 
realm of kitsch. | 

Both these features (the repudiation of artifice and the rejection of relations 
and composition in the search for a new simplicity of the obvious) were 
central to what has been called the ‘new sensibility’ of the 1960s and what 
Clement Greenberg called the ‘period style’. Both were linked with a rather 
doctrinaire aspiration to reduce the ‘gap between art and life’. They were 
not supported by coherent argument but were asseverated as the tenets of a 
new aesthetic orthodoxy by the younger generation of artists and by the 
critics who set themselves up as their interpreters. They were the symptoms 
and the orthodoxies of the aesthetic outlook which dominated an important 
area of artistic production in the 1960s. 





SOME WORDS USED IN 
APPRAISING WORKS OF ART 


E. J. Bond 


\ 


I PROPOSE to discuss a group of adjectives (and their corresponding sub- 
stantives) commonly used in the critical appraisal of works of art, including ~ 
(to make a random selection), ‘superficial’, ‘searching’, ‘original’, ‘trite’, 
‘insincere’, ‘inspired’. Notice at once that these are what may be called 
‘merit-words’,* i.e. alone or unqualified such a word counts either for 
(‘profound’, ‘original’, ‘sincere’) or against (‘superficial’, ‘banal’, ‘laboured’) 
the value or merit of the work so described. And at the same time the truth- 
conditions for their application seem to lie beyond any observable qualities, 
aesthetic or non-aesthetic, of the work itself. To judge that a work is original 
or trivial or significant is to imply that a comparison with other works has 
been made; it is to place the work in a context. To say that a work is false, 
sincere, vulgar, inspired, laboured, etc., is to say, or at least to appear to say, 
something about the artist—his dispostions, attitudes or states of mind. 


I 


Let us first consider those words that seem to be defined in part by matters 
of comparison or context. On the positive side we have ‘original’, ‘fresh’,. 
‘priceless’, ‘irreplaceable’, ‘significant’, ‘important’, ‘major’; and on the 
negative side ‘unoriginal’, ‘derivative’, ‘hackneyed’, ‘undistinguished’, 
‘commonplace’, ‘ordinary’, ‘unimportant’, ‘trivial’, ‘minor’. No doubt 
many other words and adjectival phrases can be added, but this list is 
inclusive enough to give us a clear picture of the genus. 


. A highly original work; ‘... very fresh in conception’ 


these are words of praise. But is originality a judgement requiring the 
exercise of taste? Surely there are straightforward non-taste criteria for: 
determining whether a work of art is original or not? And what are these? 
Well, the sort of thing must not have been done before. It must break, to 
some extent, with custom. It must in some respect be new. And a judgement 
of novelty seems to require only a knowledge of or familiarity with the 
non-taste aspects (observable to anyone) of previous works in the same 


* The expression ‘merit-word’, and my use of the word ‘taste’ in such expressions as ‘taste 
feature’ and ‘taste criterion’ I borrow from my former teacher Frank Sibley, to whom indeed 
I owe this whole approach to aesthetics. 
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genre. But to the extent that these conditions are satisfied are we justified in 
calling a work of art original? In a sense, perhaps, but not in the aesthetic 

~ sense, for two very important reasons. First, mere non-taste novelty cannot 
be a sufficient condition of originality where ‘originality’ is an aesthetic 
merit-word, since the work may be simply eccentric or bizarre. Secondly, 
the novelty which is a necessary condition of originality in the aesthetic or 
taste sense, must be a novelty in the taste or aesthetic features of the work. 
And for this there need be no obvious novelty in its grosser non-taste 
features. A judgement of originality is therefore a genuine aesthetic judge- 
ment, i.e. one requiring the exercise of taste, but it unquestionably does 
involve a comparison with other works. It is a contextual value-judgement. 

And what of the negative terms in this category? Ifa work is not original, 
is it necessarily unoriginal or derivative? Positive and negative predicates in 
what may be called the category of originality are plainly incompatible. A 
work cannot be both original or fresh and derivative or hackneyed. But it 
seems equally plain that a work need not be called ‘unoriginal’ or ‘derivative’ 
simply because we do not wish to call it ‘original’ or ‘fresh’, nor is it appro- 
priate to call a work ‘fresh’ or ‘original’ whenever the terms ‘derivative’ or 
‘unoriginal’ do not apply. ‘Original and ‘derivative’, ‘fresh’ and ‘stale’, are 
not contradictories but contraries. 

‘A minor work but delightful nevertheless.’ “A trifle, perhaps, but lovely 
- in its way.’ That a work is trivial, unimportant, minor, or perhaps'even 
insignificant or inconsequential, does not exclude it from being goodor having 
some merit of its own; that a work is commonplace, ordinary or undistin- 
guished does. If we label a work as a whole or any aspect of a work with one 
of the latter terms, we cannot consistently say of that same work or aspect 
that it has any merit at all, i.e. we cannot consistently use any merit-words in 
describing it. A work or part or aspect of a work, if it has any merit or value, 
cannot be any one of these things. 

To say that a work is commonplace, ordinary, undistinguished, is to say 
that we would not suffer from its loss, that any value proper to itself does 
not justify its preservation, and it is to say just this. And that a work have 
sufficient (aesthetic) value to justify its preservation is a necessary condition 
of its being a good work of art. That a work satisfies this condition is what 
we may call its distinction. It is because a work's having some distinction is a 
necessary condition of its having any merit at all that the vocabulary for 
attributing distinction to a work is so very meagre. However, there aremany 
ways of saying that a work lacks distinction: “This sort of thing has been’ 
done before and done better.’ “There are dozens of things like this.’ ‘Strictly 
according to formula.’ “Poems like this are a dime a dozen.’ (Incidentally, 
these examples show show very closely related the categories of originality 
and distinction are. And this is further confirmed by the observation that 
~ ‘banal’ and ‘trite’ can apply in either category.) To ask whether a work has 
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distinction is to ask: ‘Does it add, or is it redundant? Would theworld suffer 
from its loss? To say that it is commonplace, ordinary or undistinguished 
is to answer in the negative. 

Such words as ‘rare’, ‘unique’, ‘uncommon’, are used in non-aesthetic 
discourse to express the opposite of ‘commonplace’ and ‘ordinary’, and these 
words are sometimes used to attribute to works of art special or extraordinary 
distinction. They, together with ‘priceless’ and ‘irreplaceable’, are the 
positive words, contraries (not contradictories) of the negative words in the 
category of distinction. 

We have noted that a work must have distinction to be good, i.e. it must 
not be ordinary or commonplace, and this involves comparison with other 
works. And it follows from this that extrinsic matters are always relevant 
to the appraisal of works of art. We must know, to make a judgement of 
distinction or the lack of it, whether the work is like so many others or 
whether it stands out from the mass. This is not, of course, a straightforwardly 
empirical, non-taste condition. Orazio Benevoli wrote a Festival Mass in 
fifty-six parts (plus continuo). This ‘work, in virtue of its polyphonic com- 
plexity, is rare, uncommon, and perhaps even unique, but not in the value 
sense. So far as artistic value is concerned it is, by all reports, relatively 
undistinguished. We do not call it commonplace’ or ‘ordinary’ only because it 
is plainly not so in the non-taste sense of these words. 

I have already remarked that whereas a work may not be commonplace 
or ordinary or undistinguished and yet have merit, its having value or merit 
is not excluded by its being minor, unimportant or even trivial. It seems we 
have another category here, the positive terms of which include ‘major’, 
‘important’ and ‘significant’, and the negative ‘minor’; ‘unimportant’, 
‘insignificant’, ‘inconsequential’ and ‘trivial’. This category I shall call the 
category of importance. 

We must first of all be careful to distinguished the aesthetic from other 
uses of these words with which they may easily be confused. That a work is 
historically important, for example, does not have any implications for its 


wa 


aesthetic value. Liszts Symphonic Poems, John Field's Nocturnes'and the . 


Orchestral Trios (Op. 1) by Johann Stamitz are unquestionably important in 
the historical sense, since each constitutes the beginning of a genre or style or 
both, but this says nothing whatever about their artistic value, which in all 
three cases is a highly controversial matter. 

A judgement of importance, even more plainly than a judgement of 
distinction. involves comparison with other works. A critic is writing a 
review of the world première, say, of Shostakovich’s 16th Symphony. He 
describes it as ‘one of the most important symphonic works of the twentieth 
century’. He could not begin to attempt to justify such a judgement if he 
were not reasonably familiar with symphonic works of the twentieth century, 
and were comparisons not made. The things which count, I think, towards 
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a judgement of importance or significance, or towards labelling a work 
‘major’, are (1) relative distinction within a stated or implied context, and (2) 
relative weight or scope of the project. To be major or significant or impor- 
tant within a context a work must have some considerable distinction. And 
while anything labelled ‘unimportant’ or ‘insignificant’ may be totally lacking 
in distinction and hence worthless, it may not be and more often probably is 
not. To say that a work is ‘minor’, however, is to imply that it does have 
some distinction but less, or less scope, than some other work or works in 
the same class. (If all the works in a given class are undistinguished or 
commonplace, we do not bother to distinguish among them at all since such 
a project could have no point.) 

The question of distinction outweighs the question of scope in making: 
judgements of importance. Sullivan’s Ivanhoe is of greater weight and 
scope than his Mikado, but it is not nearly so important because it is com- 
paratively lacking in distinction. It is very minor Sullivan. However, Die 
Walkiire is a more important work than the Siegfried Idyll. not because its 
distinction is greater, but because it does have considerable distinction and 
is so much greater in weight and scope. The Siegfried Idyll, despite its 
considerable distinction, is very minor Wagner. Matters of importance are 
plainly contextual matters. 


II 


If I describe a work of art as, for example, ‘penetrating’, ‘in good taste’, 
‘vulgar’, ‘sincere’, “ ial’, ‘inspired’ or ‘pretentious’, I to b 
gar’, ‘sincere’, ‘commercial’, ‘inspire pretentious’, I appear to be 
saying something not only about the work but also about the artist—his 
dispositions (“penetrating’, ‘in good taste’), attitudes (‘sincere’, ‘commercial’) 
or states of mind (‘inspired’, ‘pretentious’). And such words are merit-words, 
counting, unless qualified, for (‘penetrating’, ‘sincere’, ‘inspired’) or against 
(‘vulgar’, ‘commercial’, ‘pretentious’) the artistic merit of the work so 
described. There is thus a prima facie indication that questions concerning the 
artist's dispositions, attitudes or states of mind can be relevant to the question 


_ of aesthetic value. But it seems equally clear that no independent determination 


of an artist’s dispositions, attitudes or states of mind can have any possible 
bearing on the.question whether any of his works is good. If we are in doubt 
about what evaluation to place upon a work, we do not attempt to settle 
our doubts either by questioning the artist concerning his attitudes or states 
of mind or by consulting those who had the opportunity to talk to him or 
observe his behaviour during the period of creation. A judgement that a 
work is penetrating or insincere or contrived is based upon exposure to the 
work alone, not upon any observation of the artist. Clearly this matter needs 
to be sorted out. 

Although there is some overlap, especially in the third and fourth’ cate- 


gories, I have divided these words into four categories as follows: 
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. Depth (or penetration): 

‘deep’, ‘profound’, ‘searching’, ‘penetrating’, ‘shallow’, ‘superficial’. 
2. Tastefulness: l 
‘tasteful’, ‘in good taste’, ‘vulgar’, ‘tasteless’, ‘cheap’, ‘offensive’, ‘maudlin’, ‘saccha rine’, 

‘kitsch’, ‘in bad (or poor) taste’. 
. Sincerity (or genuineness of artistic purpose): 
‘sincere’, ‘serious’, ‘genuine’, ‘insincere’, ‘false’, ‘hack’, ‘commercial’, ‘mechanical’, 
. Inspiration (or genuineness of artistic impulse): 
‘natural’, unaffected’, ‘genuine’, ‘inspired’, ‘false’, ‘uninspired’, ‘laboured’ ‘contrived’ 
‘mechanical’, ‘pretentious’. 
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No doubt many words and phrases can be added in some or all of these 
categories, but we have enough here to establish the categories and provide 
scope for discussion. . 

The words in the first category are most commonly used of works of 
literature, including drama, but pieces of music and paintings can also be 
called ‘profound’ (though rarely ‘superficial’). However, only literary and 
dramatic works are described as ‘penetrating’ or ‘searching’. 

To describe a work of literature as ‘profound’ is to imply that something 
of more than ordinary significance or consequence, the result of special 
insight, has been successfully conveyed or expressed or presented by the 
author through his work. We call those works of literature ‘profound’ 
which successfully treat the ‘great themes’, themes of universal human 
significance, consequence or importance. The Divine Comedy, Faust, Oedipus 
Rex, King Lear, Paradise Lost—these are unquestioned instances of profound 
works. 

There is no special difficulty about depth or profundity in paintings; it 
clearly relates to the subject portrayed or depicted and the depth of under- 
standing revealed. But profundity in music is a more difficult notion. 
Perhaps it is just that we wish to describe certain musical works as profound 
because they ‘touch the deeper roots’, are especially moving and have a 
certain plain seriousness of artistic purpose. It is at least odd, if not impossible, 
to speak of music conveying or expressing insights or dealing with great 
themes, although this has not prevented people from talking in this way. 
I think it is at least plausible to suppose that the use of the word ‘profound’ 
in describing musical works is derived from and is parasitic upon its use in 
describing literary works. In works that have a text—the Mass, Boris Godunov, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, the Passion—we tend to call the work pro- 
found if we deem it appropriate to and worthy of its text. And we are 
inclined to call a piece of absolute music ‘profound’ when it is serious and we 
find it especially moving, as moving and serious and as important an experi- 
ence as the literary works we would so describe. And it is an easy step from 
this to supposing, by analogy, that there must be insights expressed, and 
great themes treated in the music as well. Some music can be spiritually 
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uplifting, as can some poetry, but it is a mistake to suppose for this reason 
that it has a discursive content. 

But to return to the primary use of the word, we can say, I think, that to 
describe a work as profound is to say that (1) the author has had a special 
insight into some matter of consequence, and (2) this has been successfully 
conveyed or expressed by peculiarly aesthetic and not merely discursive 
means. . 

The fact that we do not observe or need to observe the artist to make a 
judgement of profundity, and that such observation cannot be relevant to 
such a judgement, need not worry us long. The ground for saying that the 

_ artist has had a special insight is to be found in what is observable in the 
work itself, That he has had the insight that he had could not be established 
in any other way, nor could it be disproved by external criteria. And the 
same is true when the expression used is ‘searching’ or ‘penetrating’. It is 
true that we do say something about the artist as well as about the work, but 
the work is an intentional product and the author’s insights lie in the work 
construed as his utterance. 

It does not follow from a work’s not being profound that it is superficial, 
nor that it is profound if it is not superficial, even if it treats a “great theme’. 
‘Profound’ and ‘superficial’ are contraries, not contradictories. A work's 
profundity counts for and its superficiality against its merit as a work of art, 
but both terms may be, and most often are, inapplicable, largely because only 
a small minority of works deal with the great themes. To say that a work is 
superficial rather than, say, badly worked out, is again to say something about 
the artist, in this case to comment on his lack of penetration where, owing to 
the nature of the theme, greater penetration or deeper understanding is 
expected or required, And again there can be no grounds for such a judge- 
ment not discoverable in the work itself although, of course, one may be 
mistaken. 

To say that a work of art is tasteful, or in good taste, and no more, is not 
to say that it has any extraordinary qualities, although it does count for the 

_ merit of the work. Indeed it may often be that sort of faint praise with which 
a thing is damned. ‘One thing you can say for it—at least it’s in good taste’ 
implies that although the work in question falls short of some in the way of 
special distinction, it exceeds the merit of others in that, unlike them, it is not 
vulgar or lacking in. taste. The work has been damned in the matter of 
distinction but praised in the matter of taste. And the reason that this is faint 
praise is that a work must at least show good taste if it is not to be dismissed 
out of hand. That a work is tasteful is a necessary condition of its being given 
any consideration at all. Similarly, to judge a work vulgar or tasteless is to 
dismiss the possibility of its having any aesthetic value at all, no matter how 
formally clever or skilled in construction it may be. The words ‘vulgar’, 

~ ‘tasteless’, ‘maudlin’, ‘cheap’, do not imply failure of expression or craftsman- 
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ship on the artist’s part but rather, assuming his purpose to be serious, they 
imply vulgarity of mind. Of course a work may have no serious artistic 
purpose and may be intended for wide popular appeal without regard to 
discrimination or taste, in which case it may be consciously or even deli- 
berately vulgar. When a work judged vulgar is also judged not to be serious, 
nothing is said about the taste of the artist but only about his purposes. If, 
however, we do judge that a vulgar work has also involved no serious aim 
on the part of the artist, we usually add a remark to that effect, calling it, 
perhaps, ‘insincere’, ‘commercial’ or hack. l 

The word ‘tasteful’ may be used in a way that is antithetical to ‘forceful’ 
or ‘vigorous’, and this is connected with its being used to damn with faint _ 
praise. If all you can say for a work is that it is tasteful; then it is quite likely 
to be insipid, or at least un-arresting, and not forceful or vigorous (which 
would give it merit beyond its mere tastefulness). It is for this reason that 
one would not call Rouault ‘tasteful’. But this does not mean that his works. 
are vulgar or tasteless, which they are not (although some might think so). 
One cannot display too much good taste, although one can display an 
excessive refinement of taste that would exclude the bold or the forceful. 

As in the case of depth, no problem about independent determination need 
bother us here. The artist’s vulgarity of mind in respect of the work being 
appraised could not be determined in any other way, nor could such a 
judgement be refuted on external grounds. The grounds' for such a judge- 
ment must lies in the character of the work itself understood as an intentional 
product. 

Whereas questions of depth are only relevant to evaluation in the case of a 
limited class of works of art (those that treat the great themes), questions of 
tastefulness are universally relevant. This is so in spite of their special relevance 
where subjects such as sex, religion, violence and death are treated. Further, 
unlike ‘superficial’ and ‘profound’, ‘tasteful’ and ‘tasteless’ are contradictories, 
not contraries. A work must be either in good or in bad taste. There is nothing 
in between. We need not always state that a work is tasteful, since to attribute 
to it any artistic merit at all is to imply that such is the case, and it is for this _ 
reason also that when a work’s being in good taste is remarked upon, it is 
most often to damn it with faint praise. 

The terms ‘cheap’, ‘vulgar’, ‘offensive’, ‘maudlin’, ‘saccharine’ are not 
used, like ‘superficial’ or ‘uninspired’, simply to indicate the lack or absence 
of a positive quality that by implication is required. Rather vulgarity, 
offensiveness, excessive sentimentality, sticky sweetness, are themselves 
positive qualities which count, so far as the adjectives are used without 
qualification, against the merit of the work so described. And to say that a 
work is tasteful, or in good taste, is to say that the work as a whole is lacking 
in these qualities. Of course we must not forget that conscious vulgarity can 
successfully be used as part of a deliberate artistic purpose. Many instances 
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can be found in the works of Mahler and Richard Strauss, but the case that 
comes most obviously to mind is the transformation of the ‘idée fixe’ theme 


~ in the final movement—the Witches’ Sabbath—of Berlioz’s Fantastic. 


Symphony. Examples can also be found in literature (e.g. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land) and there is no reason in principle why the device of deliberate 
vulgarity could not be used—perhaps has been used—successfully in 
painting. 

That a work be the result of a serious artistic purpose—serious, that is, not 
as opposed to light or even frivolous but serious as opposed to insincere— 
seems also to be a necessary condition of its being a good work of art. Should 
we be inclined to doubt this, consider the alternatives. Let us suppose that 
the artist's purposes are not relevant at all. What appears to be a non-repre- 
sentational painting is judged, after much critical observation and discussion, 
to have exceptional merit. Perhaps it is awarded a prize at an exhibition. It is 
discovered shortly afterwards to have been created as a hoax by a group of 
philosophy students with no creative inclinations whatever, by randomly 
daubing a canvas with paint. Now two things are possible: the judges may, 
with considerable embarrassment, withdraw their judgement and perhaps 
their faces from the public or, perhaps to save such embarrassment, the 
judgement may be reaffirmed. Whatever our judges say, however, they are 
in a difficult position? for if they withdraw their judgement their competence 
is called in question, and if they stick to it they are attributing to the students 
a creative purpose that they never had or a critical judgement that they never 
made. That something might be a good work of art by sheer accident, 

“without either creative purpose or aesthetic judgement, is something that 
we could not accept. 

This example shows that we expect our critics to be able to judge from an 
examination of the work alone whether it was done with a serious artistic 
purpose. But such a judgement can at best be an inductive inference, since 
it can be overturned by the discovery of facts having nothing to do with the 
qualities of the work, as in the present example. Or consider the following: 
A work is judged to be sincere. (Perhaps: this is implied by a favourable 
judgement on the work.) The artist is interviewed and we do not have any 
reason for doubting his sincerity or the accuracy of his memory when he says: 
‘I did it just to make money. So far as I was concerned it was strictly hack. 
It meant nothing to me at all.’ (Think of Faulkner’s comments on the writing 
of Sanctuary.) The critic’s judgement is called in question. There is embarras- ’ 
ment. He revises his verdict or we revise it for him. The work cannot be an 
artistic success because it is known to be insincere, that is unless we attribute 
unconscious sincerity to its creator. A work to be good must have been created 
with sincere intent, and a person of taste and discrimination is expected to be 
able to infer from the qualities of the work itself that such is or is not.the case. 
Insincere works cannot, because of their insincerity, be good. It is for this 
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reason that, like ‘tasteful’, ‘sincere’ is a word of faint praise, as are ‘serious’ and 
‘genuine’ when they are used in this sense. 

The artist’s purpose may be serious or sincere, however, while what has 
sometimes been called ‘inspiration’ is lacking. If a work seems lacking in 
genuine artistic impulse, if it seems that the artist has been trying very hard 
without ‘saying’ very much, we are inclined to call his work ‘uninspired’, 
‘laboured’, ‘contrived’ or ‘pretentious’. And here again, it seems, we have a 
necessary condition for a work of art’s being good. It must be none of these, 
i.e. there must be creative spontaneity. It need not be inspired, since ‘inspired’ 
is a word of special praise, but it must be genuine in the present sense. Thus 
the positive words in this category, other than ‘inspired’, are, like those in 
the categories of tastefulness and sincerity, not words used to attribute any 
extraordinary merit. ‘Inspired’, in any case, cannot be neatly fitted into this 
category. To say that a work is inspired is not to say that it is very or extra- 
ordinarily genuine or natural or uncontrived. Genuineness of artistic impulse 
isnot something that admits of degrees (thoughnot all portions ofa work may 
possess it). We do not call a work inspired unless, in addition to its naturalness 
it has some extraordinary distinction, and perhaps depth. 

An interesting feature of words in this category is that if a work is judged 
genuine, in the present sense, it is implied that it is also genuine in the other 
sense, i.e. that the artist has been sincere in his purpose. But while a judge- 
ment that a work is mechanical does imply that there has been no such 
seriousness of purpose, a judgement that a work is pretentious or laboured 
or contrived does not—indeed it may suggest the opposite. ‘Sincere but 
uninspired’ is a critical cliché. : | 

Do we wish to say that the grounds for the attribution of predicates in this 
category lie exclusively in the taste qualities of the work itself? This is true, I 
think, in some cases only. No appeal to extrinsic matters, for example, could 
cause us to reverse a judgement that a work was uninspired or pretentious no 
matter what we might come to know of the artist’s states of mind at the time 
of creation, as it might in the case of ‘insincere’, ‘false’, ‘hack’ or ‘commercial’. 
But such knowledge could cause us to reverse a judgement of ‘laboured’, 
‘contrived’, ‘mechanical’, and also perhaps ‘false’ in the second sense, or at 
least force us to say ‘seems laboured’ or ‘seems contrived’ instead. If there is 
no question that a work is sincere, then a judgement that it is ‘natural’, 
‘unaffected’ or “genuine’ (in the second sense) is not reversible by an appeal to 
extrinsic matters, but the same sort of information that would cause us to 
reverse a judgement of ‘sincere’ might also cause us to reverse a judgement of 
‘genuine’ (in the second sense), and that the work was unaffected would 
become irrelevant. A work cannot be both insincere and genuine in its 


impulse. 


WHY SHOULD WE TAKE ART SERIOUSLY? 
| Philip Meeson 


ROMANTICISM, IT has often been commented, is still very much with us, and 
much of the uneasiness of contemporary life can be accounted for by the 
opposed tensions of the romantic seeking after a life directed by intuition 
and the contrary pull of science, demanding subservience to the impersonal 
dominance of fact. From time to time artists have attempted to enter into an 
alliance with science in order to find a bridge linking the imaginative world 
of art with the more material world of science. The attempts have not always 
been successful, nor particularly revealing of the ways of science and art. 
So the uneasiness persists, refusing to be dispelled by well-meaning protests 
that there is no problem-here, that art and science are in reality one and that 
at root they will befound to resolve themselves into a single creative principle. 
To teach either art or science, according to the supporters of the ‘no difference’ 
theory, is simply a matter of identifying varying combinations, patterns or 
emphases within the creative process itself, distinguishing what will even- 
tually emerge as science from what will appear as art. 

Characteristic of such an undifferentiated approach to the human intellect 
is the absence from creativity theories of a moral dimension. The notion of 
creativity seems, indeed, to have been designed almost with the intention of 
avoiding any troublesome contact with moral questions, even those which 
in art are attendant upon questions of style, tradition or convention. Artistic 
styles, within such theories, are isolated from any thought of necessity and 
made to appear almost as aberrations from an ideal state of unconstrained, 
free-wheeling invention. 

I wish to suggest in this paper that style and art are one and that any 
discussion of style must at some point involve us in moral questions, and fur- 
ther that within the field of education attempts to reduce art to a particular 
combination of identifiable creative factors tends to trivialize what ought to 
be a deeply serious intellectual act, more profound in its aim than that of 
mere operational facility. 


I 
Theories of art as intuition or as the manifestation of a generalized prin- 
ciple of creativity, although differing in the extent to which they acknow- 
* Paper read at the Annual Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics, September | 


1975. 
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ledge the significance of the technical aspect of artistic production, have one 
thing in common: they offer no convincing argument in answer to the 
question: Why should we take art seriously? The intuitionist would no - 
doubt point to the extraordinary and unpredictable talents of the artist and 
offering no reasons for the occurrence of such talents, simply ask us to marvel 
at them. Quality in art, according to this view, is largely a matter of innate 
skill or dexterity distinguishable from, let us say, a circus performance only 
by the greater knowledge and the wider range of skills required. When 
Croce writes ‘the aesthetic fact . . . is form, and nothing but form’! he points 
to the characteristic unity of the aesthetic response but also prompts many 
unanswered questions about the communicative process in art, which is part . 
of what we call broadly the aesthetic but which is undeniably intentional 
and purposive, either pressing its meaning upon us or stimulating us to seek 
out meaning within its observable forms. 

Similarly the creativist, whilst taking greater account of the wide variety 
of intellectual and manipulative skills which are required in art, does not aim 
to enlighten us why we should accord significance to these skills. To him 
there is no essential difference between poetry and push-pin. In both theories 
that concern for serious intellectual involvement, at the level either of making 
or of appreciation, which has always notably been present at the point of 
highest achievement is passed over without explanation oracknowledgement. 
In effect both theories subvert serious intellectual concern for art by avoiding 
any contact with questions of value. 

That we can accord a greater importance and significance to art than 
either push-pin or a circus act, and arguably that we should, is the result of 
the greater degree of intellectual involvement which art can sustain and the 
close connection which art has with our innate urge to communicate our 
thoughts to those about us. Both these levels of involvement, whether our 
engagement with art is at the point of production or appreciation, are 
mediated through the agency of style. Whether we give equal weight to the 
two meanings of style which Wölfflin discriminates*—the individual, 
pertaining to distinguishable differences between individual artists, and the 
generic, pertaining to the style of the school, the country, the race—it is 
artistic style and the questions which surround it which call attention to the 
inadequacies of the intuitionist and creativist arguments and to those atten- 
dant questions of a moral nature which the adherents to these arguments 
signally avoid. 

In whichever way we might list those features which enable us to link a 
particular work of art with other similar works, there is in a much broader 
way a sense in which we can think of style as a totality of similar lines of 
thought or similar means of expression. As Richard Wollheim remarks, 
style in this broader sense can be taken to mean ‘a medium within which 
“everything can be said’’.’* There is more to this than simply the presentation 
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of a repertory, as Wollheim further points out, for there is not only an inner 
coherence which goes beyond the notion of a repertory within individual 
~ works but also a coherence of symbol types which negatively limits the 
range of expression possible within a particular medium and positively 
facilitates certain directions of expression. Not only does this inner coherence 
prevent any adequate description of style in terms of individual items within 
a repertory but it also prevents the drawing of precise links between a style 
of art and the social or historical context from which it arises, although an 
appreciation of the individual style of an artist is illuminated, of course, by 
such contextual knowledge. As Eva Schaper writes; 

Styles . . . are the idioms in which particular works speak the language of history. We 


may prefer on occasions to listen to the entirely unique voice in whtich an individual 
work addresses us, but we acknowledge its uniqueness only because we understand the 


common language spoken.* 

What it is to understand a language whether or not it is one’s own is a 
complex problem which can only be partially approached along a linguistic 
path. Understanding is achieved not simply by replicating. the arrangement 
of symbols which formed the original message, whatever that mayhave been; 
it is achieved, if it is achieved at all, out of a pressing concern to make sense 
out of anything which can, however remotely, be taken as a sign. 

Where artistic understanding departs from the understanding of a language 
at this elementary level is at the point where stylistic considerations begin to 
interpose themselves between the symbol-making activity itself, however 
well organized, rational and logical, and an intended expressive act. It is the 
conscious acceptance of the demands and limitations of a medium together 
with the force, but not necessarily the form, of conventional ways of 
expressing certain ideas which marks the dividing line between art and all 
other uses of language. It is for this further reason that any discussion of art 
must necessarily involve considerations of style and it is also for this reason 
that, within the context of education, all theories of art which stem from an 
intuitionist or creativist standpoint are at fault; for they accept no principle 
of constraint nor do they recognize any limitations on what is possible in 
artistic expression. Even a cursory examination of the stylistic aspect of art 
will alert us to the fact that even allowing for genius artistic freedom is 
essentially a relative matter. l 

The creativist would go further than the intuitionist, of course, in arguing 
that style itself may be reduced to elements which can be arranged in more or 
less ‘creative "ways. Stylistic exercises often purporting to deal with the 
elements of art are a common manifestation of this belief in art education, but 
such exercises are incompatible with the exclusive, sometimes obsessive, 
concern which all art displays with one idea, one point of view or one unique 
expressive method. They aim at a multiplicity of possibilities whereas art 
~ requires us more often to narrow out_vision to but one individual point of — 
me ON 
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view, for in art we are primarily concerned with identity, with the particular 
formal realization of an idea, with the local habitation and the name. 


Interpretation may require our readiness to respond to many possible mean- - 


ings within a work; for the artist, however, not all such possible meanings 
are of equal weight or status. 

Both the creativist and the intuitionist fail to observe this narrowing down 
characteristic of artistic vision and the stringent self-imposed discipline which 
the artist readily accepts in order to achieve it. To both all art ends in 
comparative failure for it must necessarily reflect mortal weakness. As 
Jacques Matitain writes: 

. .. the poet is a poor god. He does not know himself. And his creative insight miserably 
depends on the external world, and on the infinite heaps of forms and beauties already 
made by men, and on the code of signs which is used by his fellow men and which he 
receives from a language he has not made.’ 

What remains unaccounted for in both the creativity theory and the theory 
of art as intuition is any recognition of the voluntarily accepted discipline, 
the willing rejection of the numerous possible subjects or the many available 
ways of composition in favour of the one individual view which distinguishes 
the greater artist from the lesser and the more significant work of art from its 
inferior fellows. 

Granted that art is a creative activity, as are so many other activities which 
do not lead to any artistic product, and granted that artists often seem to 
communicate to us ideas in ways which defy the ordinary course of rational 
or logical thought and exposition, as do many discoveries in science; granted 
also that the particular characteristics of artistic thought may need to be 
differentiated from other forms of creative or inventive activity; nevertheless 
there still remains to be explained why an artist should spend a lifetime in the 
perfection of a particular mode of expression or in the search for deeper and 
more complete understanding and why at the end of it all we should feel 
indebted to him for his labour. That we should also feel it incumbent upon 
us to take his work seriously is a fact which can be explained only by turning 
our attention away from the mysteries of intuition or the mechanics of 
creativity towards questions of a moral nature. 


H 


Much moral discussion concerning the arts has turned on the question of 
whether works of art can have or ought to have an instrumental purpose 
in improving or maintaining standards of moral behaviour, and the view that 
art ought to lend support to moral standards is closely linked with the notion 
that art has a didactic function within the field of morals. The opposite view, 
that morality has nothing to do with art, denies that art has any bearing upon 
moral standards or that it should serve a didactic function within a moral 
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framework. To many opponents of any involvement of art with morality 

art lies outside the ambit of moral argument altogether, standing in no 

~ relation to the day-to-day affairs of the moment. The artist, according to 
this view is, as Whistler writes, ‘. . . a monument of isolation . . . having no 
part in the progress of his fellow men’. Many arguments which refute the 
former view have pointed to the logical inconsistency of demanding that 
art be used to deliver a message of any sort (not only a moral one) which, 
having been received, would seem then to render the work of art as its 
vehicle redundant. The value or significance of works of art used in this way 

ig made to rest not upon their qualities qua works of art but upon their 
effectiveness as carriers of whatever message they are used to transmit. 
Artistic appreciation at this point serves no other purpose than to extract 
from the work its message; concern for the work’s instrinsic formal proper- 
ties become a matter of merely secondary importance. 

The counter argument to this crudely instrumental view simply denies 
that morality can have any claim on art. Oscar Wilde in the preface to The 
Picture of Dorian Gray disavows any connection between the two, stating 
that: ‘It is the spectator and not life that art really mirrors’; challenging not 
merely the arguments which the moralist characteristically presents when 
discussing art but also the notion that art has any relevances to life beyond 
the purely subjective experience of the artist. Every link connecting art with 
life must be severed lest moral argument should insinuate itself into the ivory 
tower in an unsuspected guise. 

The formalist position, resting.on the view that works of art have no more 
than, at best, a contingent connection with life, attempts to counter the 
possible complaint that to sever art from contact with life is to risk weakening 
both its intellectual and its social significance by singling out a quality of 
formal significance transcending all other qualities which art might, in a 
purely fortuitous way, possess. The well-known statement by Clive Bell 
that we need not, in order to appreciate a work of art, bring anything to it 
by way of associated ideas ofa literary or factual nature or stylistic knowledge 
but only a sensitivity towards ‘significant form’? leaves the question why we 
should attach a particular significance to the formal properties of works of 
art above all other properties very much in the air unless we subscribe to 
Clive Bell’s stylistic predilections. It is only when the formalist argument 
moves from the general to the particular, when it begins to outline the formal 
elements to which we should attach significance, that we may begin to see 
that the selection of such elements does indeed presuppose a particular 
stylistic attitude. Formalism, indeed, accepts the clear distinction which 
nineteenth-century aestheticism established between art and life, and in 
particular between art and morality, but it attempts to evade the charge of 
triviality and of self-gratifying indulgence which aestheticism tends to attract 

~ to itself by allowing moral argument to re-enter about such questions as 
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sincerity and stylistic probity. It is a weakness of the formalist argumént 
that it does not recognize that formalism cannot be made to rest on an 
irreducible principle of artistic creation other than the very slight one that all 
works of art by their very nature contain certain formal elements (conceptual 
art notwithstanding); but this can be said of most objects which we come into 
contact with. That greater significance be accorded to some of these forms 
rather than others entails the acceptance of certain stylistic presuppositions 
which are then given a somewhat arbitrary moral weight. Formalism, in 
short, confuses art with a particular style of art and also attempts to support 
particular stylistic choices by offering what clearly are moral or potentially 
moral arguments for these choices, but yet conceals the fact, or at least 
obscures it, that moral arguments are in truth at work here. 

It is impossible to talk of art without recognizing the stylistic framework 
within which art operates, for what is not contained or capable of being con- 
tained within the unifying concept of style cannot strictly be called art at all. 
As Croce argued, there is no double bottom to art, one cannot separate out 
artistic style from something which we might like to designate ‘art proper’ 
although we would question his conclusion that all antinomies can be resolved 
under the unifying concept of intuition. 

Denial of any moral weight to such statements as ‘that is'a good compo- 
sition’ or ‘this is a sensitive drawing’ arises largely from the withholding of 
significance from evaluational statements made within the field of hypo- 
thetical actions or situations; we are not pressed to make judgements within 
this area from any sense of duty, or so it would seem; we enter into them or 
not as the case may be in a purely voluntary way and whether we do so or 
not, it is argued, is entirely a matter of taste. The difficulty of discussing art 
from a stylisticstandpoint is that at some point an appeal to tastemustbe made 
but we must, if we are to enter into meaningful discussion at this level, be 
prepared to allow some weight or concede some importance to whatever 
stylistic choices are proposed to us by a work of art. 

Much depends here on our interpretation of the term ‘meaningful’. We 
can, of course, enter into a game of word spinning, using for the purpose a 
selection of words and phrases commonly used in discussions about style and 
we may be persuaded that this is all there is to talking about art. Such a game, 
however, would lead us to no conclusions or opinions of more than passing 
significance; the game could be played equally well with any other selection 

of words or phrases. Like the more usual kind of game where participation 
‘is conditional in the main on the possession of a particular skill, simple word 
spinning would only require skill in the manipulation of words. 

By definition games are not serious; they have no bearing on the more 
urgent necessities of life. Indeed their value rests largely upon their obvious 
irrelevance to such major concerns as the provision of food and shelter, 
social organization, protection from enemies, and so forth. We may see 
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them as having certain beneficial psychological or physical results, provided 
that we make the fundamental distinction between the serious and the non- 
serious aspects of life. 

Numerous writers have singled out from the totality of skills required in 
artistic production this manipulative, game-playing aspect and have given it 
major emphasis. Matthew Arnold thought of art not as a process of discovery 
but as one-of synthesis and exposition, and the beauty of art as arising from 
an intellectual delight in the manipulation of a certain order of ideas pre- 
sented in the most effective and attractive combinations’ W. H. Auden took 
a similar view, making the use and manipulation of words central to the 
poetic experience’. 

Clearly, such writers propose more than that the manipulation of literary 
ideas, the bricoleur activity of fabricating a poem or a piece of prose, is 
something we might like to amuse ourselves with on a long winter's night. 
They wish to suggest that the activity has a value in itself going beyond mere 
word spinning. Undoubtedly there is something very similar to play in the 
way that artists develop their ideas, but to see this as operating only within 
the area of the hypothetical, as having no deeper moral significance than that 
which we give to judgements within this area, is the result of a too narrow 
view of the felationship of style to art. 

Schiller saw an essential similarity between game playing and art with 
beauty, the aim of art, establishing a point of balance, as it were, between 
man’s sensuous and rational natures.!° But as with subsequent writers who 
have drawn an analogy between art and play, Schiller left the question: 
What is there more in art which lifts it beyond mere game playing? very 
much open. If we are to claim a greater seriousness for art than mere game 
playing, we must look beyond the activity of play itself and a love of beauty 
for its own sake, which Schiller suggested as a possible answer to this question, 
whilst it may have suffered at the hands of aestheticians over the years, 
should not be rejected altogether, although we may choose to abandon the 
Idealistic structures within which the notion of beauty has usually been 
expressed. Unless we are to look on art as no more than a clever kind of 
game, which the cruder theories of art as a “problem-solving activity’ seem 
to propose that we should, we need still to seek for reasons why we should 
accord some higher significance to art than this and a love of beauty, 
unacceptable though it may be as presented in its customary and somewhat 
outmoded form, may yet provide a clue to what shape these reasons might 


take. 


II 


The Idealistic view of beauty deriving from Plato places emphasis on the 
intellectual rather than the emotional in our perception of beauty. According 
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to this view beauty is truth and should be approached through the tortuous 
paths of philosophy rather than through the often irrational paths of 
artistic imagination. Plato in the well-known passage in the Republic (400c- 
403c) drew a firm link between grace and harmony in art and moral excel- 
lence and, defining art as essentially a form of workmanship, he brought it 
within the ambit of moral discussion. The part which poetic imagination as 
distinct from craft skill might play in our knowledge of truth has remained 
since Plato a minor theme in philosophy and a somewhat embarrassing one; 
for the undoubted connection which exists between beauty and art and 
through art with sensuous experience and the alogical meandérings of the 
imagination has made it difficult to use Plato’s arguments in support of good 
workmanship in art to cover all aspects of the artistic experience. Moral 
arguments about art have therefore tended either to accept Plato’s implied 
definition of art as craft or else to make art merely a vehicle for a moral 
message of one sort or another. 

The inaccessibility of the thought processes which reveal themselves in 
art have also worked against a just appreciation and understanding of artistic 
truth as distinct from the more openly testable forms of philosophical and 
scientific truth. Both the Jon and the Phaedrus show Plato grappling with 
this problem but coming in the end to no statement as powerful in support 
of artistic imagination as that which he puts forward in the Republic in 
support of art considered as craft. Nor does Ruskin’s more recent and oft 
quoted comparison between artistic quality and the ethical state of society”! 
lend itself to any interpretation of the relationship of art to morals beyond 
that already established within the Republic. To Ruskin art, in so far as. it 
reveals a moral standpoint, does so by virtue of its accuracy to nature. He 
never goes so far as to make artistic style dependent upon political or social 
factors in the way that later writers have done; he argues rather for a clear 
position of leadership of art over political life. Also art for Ruskin illustrates 
or endorses a prior commitment towards a particular moral standpoint and 
he remains as apprehensive of the unpredictable nature of the artistic imagi- 
nation as Plato before him. 

If Ruskin and similar writers who attempt to draw a connection between 
art and morality at the level of honest workmanship and reverence for 
nature do not provide a satisfactory answer to the question: What is the 
distinctive nature of artistic truth as compared with other more measurable 
forms of truth? except by laying down excessively narrow stylistic criteria 
or by placing art in a position of complete dependence upon a moral stand- 
point, there is no solution to be found to this problem by making art sub- 
servient to political demands; for this merely switches the centre of our 
concern and interest from art to another aspect of life which is held by impli- 
cation to be more important. 

But are we correct to interpret the moral position in art, following Plato, 
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as being defined by the notion of good workmanship, correctness according 
to rules or conventions or a matter of simple conformity to moral precept 
~ within which art is made subordinate to certain standards of social behaviour? 
Robert. W. Hall in a reassessment of Plato’s theory of art 1? points to evidence 
in the Republic that Plato’s major concern over art was not that it raised the 
appetitive and emotional side of man’s nature to a position of dominance 
over the rational, thereby encouraging the forces of political degeneration, 
but that by seeking to create an ever more deceptive illusion of reality by 
impersonation art avoided that necessary control which the intellect must 
exert over both emotion and our inclination to accept the superficial appear- 
ances of nature as truth. Plato’s criticism of art was, according to this reading, 
a criticism not of its irrational origins in the emotions but of the danger of 
relinquishing all intellectual control over the formative aspect of image 
making by turning art into mere copying. The strength of Plato’s censure 
makes clear sense if art is restricted to a purely illusionistic role and the 
weakness of those moral arguments which assign such a role to art as its 
prime function becomes plain. In Book X of the Republic, as Hall points 
out, Socrates distinguishes between mimesis as an apprehension of an object 
‘positing a single idea of form in the case of various multiplicities to which 
we give the same name’,!3 and mimesis as copying, as it were by holding up 
a mirror. Hall concludes that it is not Plato’s view that the emotions should 
be excluded wherever possible, as some later writers have suggested, but that 
in taking account of the whole soul Plato was concerned with the abuse of 
the emotions which comes about when the mimetic aspect of art is distorted 
by being made a slave to impersonation. 14 
I began this paper by proposing that the notion of art is inseparable from 
the.concept of style and that the question of art’s involvement with morality 
will at some point entail an examination of the workings of artistic style. 
Formalist theories, through their avoidance of the complex problem of 
style, by postulating in effect an art free from the entanglements of style, 
have tended to make art into an hermetic activity which can only wither by 
too much contact with life. Both the more extreme kinds of formalism 
which place artistic intuition, unconstrained by any practical considerations, 
in the forefront of the creative act and those arguments which derive from 
theories of creativity have about them an unmistakable air of unreality, for 
both place art too far from the immediate flow of life. Art would have very 
little claim to be taken seriously if we could not propose for it a more 
practical and necessary involvement with day-to-day existence than either 
of these two theories would seem to offer. It is in style, therefore, both in its 
individual and generic aspects, where we should look for art’s moral dimen- 
sion; for it is within the area of stylistic deliberation that we can observe 
artistic intelligence as an intentional act directed to an end beyond the 
~ merely hypothetical. Artistic style as the ordered use of particular symbol 
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structures to express a particular aspect of experience forms the linguistic 
element of art about which such judgements as ‘good’ or ‘inadequate’ are 
entirely appropriate and, indeed, called for, not only in response to the 
promptings of our purely aesthetic interests but also out of our collective 
duty to ensure that language itself is not debased. We should take the act of 
giving voice to our experience of the world through art seriously for by 
doing so we indicate the degree of our own serious concern for life. 
Tolstoy, in Anna Karenina, through the character of Vronsky, describes 
the danger to art when the intellect is disengaged; when art becomes mere 
masquerade or impersonation. Vronsky, bored with his life in voluntary 
exile.takes up painting: 
He had a taste for art (Tolstoy writes) and a gift for imitating, which he imagined to 
be the real thing, so after wavering for a while as to whether to choose the religious, 
historic, genre or realistic school, he began to paint. He understood all schools of painting 
and could find inspiration in any of them, but he did not know that it was possible not to 
understand a single one and yet find inspiration within one’s own soul. . . . Thus he 


accomplished what he set out to do very rapidly and produced something resembling 
the particular schools he was trying to imitate. 


Vronsky’s painting lacked seriousness, it did not arise from any deep con- 
viction of the value of what he was about, it left many things unsaid, too 
many we might suppose for it to have any significance. Tolstoy clearly sees 
Vronsky’s boredom in a moral light, he ought not to behave in this way but 
in so far as he does then the inconsequence of his painting is entirely consisterit 
with his attitude. 
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THE IMPOSSIBILITY: OF A UNIQUELY 
AUTHENTIC MARXIST AESTHETICS* 


James P. Scanlan 


AMONG THE many reasons for increased interest in the early writings of 
Karl Marx has been the hope that these neglected and in some cases previously 
unknown works might aid in the identification of a uniquely authentic 
Marxist theory of art. For not only in Marx’s earlier published essays but in 
the so-called “Paris manuscripts’ of 1844 and in the economic notebooks of 
1857-8, now known as the Grundrisse, we find statements concerning art 
and an interest in the aesthetic which seem central to Marx’s thinking. 
Indeed so prominent is the category of the aesthetic in the Paris manuscripts 
that a recent interpreter, Robert C. Tucker, has argued that communism, in 
Marx's original vision, consisted in ‘the transformation of economics into 
aesthetics’, or in others words the restoration of man to his true nature as 
creative artist rather than enslaved producer.? 

The value of explicit theoretical statements concerning art on the part of 
Marx resides, of course, in the fact that the classic expositions of Marxist 
theory authored by Marx and his close collaborator Friedrich Engels have 
very little to say about the subject. Despite their lively personal interest in 
the arts, especially literature, neither Marx nor Engels ever elaborated a 
philosophy of art. The theory of historical materialism which they did 
elaborate has obvious implications for aesthetics, however, and it is on such 
implications, supplemented by incidental comments culled from the enor- 
mous published corpus of Marx and Engels, that Marxist aesthetics has 
heretofore been built. The aesthetic outlook known as ‘socialist realism’ is 
such a construct of implications, established and named in the early 1930s by 
Joseph Stalin with the help of Maxim Gorky and others.3 Marx and Engels 
themselves never used that designation, and if its appears none the less that 
they are logically obliged by their general theory to accept something like 
socialist realism, many critics have suspected that the aesthetic implications 
of historical materialism are not adequately captured by the official Soviet 
version of that philosophy of art—particularly since at least some of Marx’s 
and Engels’s incidental observations on the arts seem to contradict it.4 

Explicit discussion of art in the early works might be expected, then, to 
show more clearly just what Marxist historical materialism does imply in the 
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field of aesthetics, and thereby contribute to the definition of a truly Marxist 
aesthetics. In fact, however, such expectations are far from being fulfilled. 
The present paper will argue that the early works of Marx, considered in 
conjunction with other statements about art by Marx and Engels, actually 
go far towards establishing that the identification of a single, coherent Marxist 
aesthetics is not possible. For the bearing of these aesthetic pronouncements 
by the founders of Marxism is not such as to support the principles of 
historical materialism to which they attached their philosophical fortunes, 
but rather goes counter to. those principles. 

However dubious is socialist realism’s particular use of the principles of 
historical materialism, it seems clear that any theory of art erected on their 
basis must be compatible with at least three interconnected theses: (1) 
economic determinism, or .the view that societies are shaped primarily by 
economic forces, of which cultural phenomena such as art are relatively 
inefficacious derivatives; (2) aesthetic partisanship, or the view that the 
activity of artists is inherently and essentially partisan, in the sense of repre- 
senting particular economic class interests; and (3) aesthetic historicism, or the 
view that not only aesthetic production but the standards of aesthetic 
judgement are class-bound: an age, or more precisely a class which deter- 
mines the character of an age, produces its own aesthetic-values and prefer- 
ences, which have no broader historical applicability. 

Respecting each of these three theses, there is in the early and other 
incidental writings of Marx and Engels good evidence of a conflicting view. 
Let us consider each briefly in turn. 

(1) ECONOMIC DETERMINISM. In their actual dealings with art and artists in 
their own political activity, Marx and Engels hardly expressed a view of art 
as relatively inefficacious’ rather they consistently ascribed to art a powerful 
influence on social development. Throughout their careers they attempted to 
promote art having the right social consequences. They valued ‘party’ 
writers, courted radical poets such as Georg Weerth and Ferdinand Freili- 
grath, were elated when Heinrich Heine joined their camp—all presumably 
because they saw advancement of the cause being produced by the creative 
efforts of such men.® They spoke of ‘the revolutionary impact’ of certain © 
literary works, which they credited with “breaking down conventional 
illusions’, ‘shatter[ing] the optimism of the bourgeois world’ and effecting 
other weighty results.® 

If such statements appear to ascribe a greater role to art than is consistent 
with economic determinism, still more significant are the explicit qualifi- 
cations to economic determinism which Marx enunciates, in an unfinished 
introduction to the Grundrisse, with respect to the other side of the coin—the 
impact of economic forces on art. We know from an abundance of sources 
that Marx was a profound admirer of the ancient Greek writers, above all 
~ Aeschylus, and of Shakespeare.’ But the artistic heights attained by such 
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writers by no means reflected the economic conditions in which they worked, 
Marx admits in the Grundrisse: 

In the case of the arts, it is well known that certain periods of their flowering are out of 

all proportion to the general development of society, hence also to the material found- 

ation, the skeletal structure as it were, of its organization. For example, the Greeks 

compared to the moderns or also Shakespeare.® 
Marx provides no general explanation of this ‘uneven development of 
material production relative to . . . artistic development’, as he calls it, but in 
the case of Greek art he does carry the analysis further to a quasi-economic 
resolution. Greek art, he asserts, is unthinkable without Greek mythology, 
which provided the artists with both their ‘arsenal’ and their ‘foundation’; 
but Greek mythology is surely impossible in a modern system of production 
which has taught us how to control the erstwhile mysterious forces of 
nature.® To call a phenomenon of the past impossible under present economic 
conditions, however, is by no means to assert that the phenomenon was a 
product of past economic forces. Marx makes no attempt to link the content 
or the nature of Greek mythology with specific economic causes; he appears 
content to regard it as a construct ‘in the imagination and by the imagi- 
nation:,10 

Curiously, Engels, many years later and in another context, shows a 

similar impatience with any attempt to connect such cultural elements 
as mythology and the religions and philosophies of early societies with the 
economic systems of those societies. The Marxist must take such elements as 
data; these societies have, Engels assets, 


a prehistoric stock, found already in existence and taken over in the historic period, of 
what we should today call bunk. These various false conceptions of nature, of man’s 
own ae of spirits, magic forces, etc., have for the most part only a negative economic 
basis. . . . It would surely be pedantic to try and find economic causes for all this primi- 


tive nonsense. 


It would seem that by “a negative economic oo Engels means, as Marx 
had meant earlier, the absence of certain modern economic conditions. 

Thus it appears that Marx and Engels, despite their adherence in principle 
~ to economic determinism, were prepared to accept as important and genuine 
—indeed, in the case of Greek art, as among the supreme achievements of a 
civilization—cultural phenomena with no evident economic lineage and no 
significant prospects of revealing such a lineage. From the point of view of 
historical materialism, such an attitude might be dismissed as a minor qualifi- 
cation to an otherwise general theory. But from the point of view of a 
Marxist aesthetics this attitude—applying as it does to whole ages in the 
history of art—looms as a puzzling rejection of a major theorem of that 
theory. 

(2) AESTHETIC PARTISANSHIP. There is no doubt that for Marx and Engels 
art could both have a partisan, class character and, at least within certain 
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limits, be valued for its class character. Explicit support for a view of art as 

partisan is presented, for example, in a letter from Engels to the socialist 
~ novelist Minna Kautsky (mother of Karl Kautsky, who was at the time 
Engels’s private secretary), concerning her latest novel, The Old and the New. 
The letter mingles polite flattery with some gentle criticisms, the latter 
centring on Engels’s belief that Mrs. Kautsky’s characters are overly idealized 
—particularly one Arnold, whose personality Engels describes as ‘entirely 
dissolved in principle’.1? But he hastens to add that it is only the obviousness 
of her politics that he is criticizing, not her partisanship: 

I am not at all an opponent of tendentious [Tendenz] poetry as such. The father of 

tragedy, Aeschylus, and the father of comedy, Aristophanes, were both decidedly 

tendentious poets, just as were Dante and Cervantes; and the main merit of Schiller’s 


Craft and Loves is that it is the first German political propaganda drama. The modern 
Russians and Norwegians, who are writing splendid novels, are all tendentious.!3 


In Engels’s view tendentiousness, by which he meant the deliberate pro- 
motion of a partisan viewpoint, is consistent not only with art but with art 
of the highest order. 

To say that Marx and Engels regarded partisanship as consistent with art, 
however, is not to say that they accepted it as an essential feature or defining 
characteristic of art, or viewed the right kind of partisanship as a determinant 
of aesthetic value. Despite their general assertion of historical materialism, 
which would appear to commit them to a view of art as necessarily expressing 
partisan interests, there is no evidence whatever in the actual aesthetic 
pronouncements of Marx or Engels that either of them believed that all art 
was partisan, required all art to be partisan, or judged all art from the 
standpoint of its partisanship or lack thereof. On the contrary there is ample 
evidence that they found aesthetics and partisanship completely separable 
both in theory and in fact. 

Indeed even in the case of Engels’s letter to Mrs. Kautsky further exami- 
nation of the context makes it clear that the distinction between the aesthetic 
and the partisan is fundamental to Engels’s point. For he is telling Minna 
Kautsky that the root of the problem is not with her partisanship (that is 
beyond reproach) but lies rather, as he says, ‘in the novel itself’: 


Evidently you felt the need of publicly declaring your convictions, bearing witness 
to them before the whole world. You have already done this, this is already behind you, 
and there is no reason to repeat this in such a form. ... 

I think that the bias should flow by itself from the situation and action, without 
particular indications, and that the writer is not obliged to obtrude on the reader the 
future historical solutions of the social conflicts pictured.¥4 


An obtrusive message, at least, is an aesthetic minus. A vigorously partisan 
work can be a failure aesthetically. 

Conversely, and still more telling, an aesthetic success need not be a 

~ partisan product. Both Marx and Engels clearly testify to this, though again 
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Engels provided the key passage in another duty letter to a lady novelist— 
this time Margaret Harkness, who had sent him a copy of her City Girl. 
Engels suggests that Mrs. Harkness has not been sufficiently true to life in her 
depiction of the working class as a largely inert mass. But he hastens to add: 
I am far from finding fault with your not having written a purely socialist novel, a 
Tendenzroman, as we Germans call it, to glorify the social and political views of the 
author. That is not at all what I mean. The more the author’s views are concelaed the better for 
the work of art. The realism I allude to may creep out even in spite of the author’s views.15 
As an example of an author whose works are aesthetically valuable -despite 
his partisan views Engels offers Balzac, whom both he and Marx greatly 
admired. Politically Balzac was a legitimist with reactionary class sympathies: 
Engels calls La Comedie Humaine ‘a constant elegy on the irreparable decay 
. of good society’.1® This partisanship might have led Balzac to distort history, 
to mask the signs of impending extinction of the aristocrats he so respected. 
But Balzac was also a superb and hottest portraitist—‘a far greater master of 
realism than all the Zolas’, in Engels’s words. Regardless of his sympathies 
Balzac ‘saw the necessity of the downfall of his favourite nobles and described 
them as people deserving no better fate’. The result was a ‘wonderfully 
realistic’ work,!” in which partisanship and aesthetic character are not only 
distinguishable but mutually irrelevant. 

Marx felt much the same, not only about Balzac but about the nineteenth- 
century realistic novel generally. Among four English novelists whom he 
praises for their illuminating descriptions of modern life are not only 
Dickens and Elizabeth Gaskell, whose social sympathies Marx could be said 
to have shared, but also Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté.18 The same 
subordination of partisanship to accuracy and richness of characterization 
and descriptive detail is behind Marx’s preference (echoed by Engels) for the 
mildly royalist Shakespeare over the ardent libertarian Schiller. When their 
socialist colleague Ferdinand Lassalle wrote a Tendenzstiick on a historical 
theme, entitled Franz von Sickingen, Marx found the characters swamped 
by the message. “You would have to Shakespeareize more’, he wrote Lassalle; 
‘at present I consider Schillerism, making individuals the mere mouthpiece of 
the spirit of the times, your main fault.’ . 

The upshot is that according to Marx and Engels aesthetically valuable 
depiction of the real world can be achieved independently of and even 
contrary to the class sympathies of the artist, so that partisanship is not a 
necessary condition of aesthetic worth; the cases of Margaret Harkness, 
Balzac, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté and Shakespeare demonstrate that. 
Furthermore partisanship is not sufficient to produce aesthetic worth; the 
cases of Lassalle-Schiller and Minna Kautsky prove that. If any quality here 
is to be identified with the aesthetic, it would be artistic verisimilitude not 
partisan inspiration. 

Marx's and Engelss unwillingness to identify the aesthetic with the 
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function of promoting a cause may be at odds with Marxian historical 
materialism, but it is entirely consistent with and indeed receives a theoretical 
justification in Marx’s early writings. Since this justification is closely bound 
up with the case against historicism in the early writings, the two will be 
discussed together. 

(3) AESTHETIC HISTORICISM. The view that aesthetic evaluations are bound 
up with specific stages of socio-economic development and hence have no 
applicability to other stages in other historical periods appears, again, to be 
contravened at once by the actual aesthetic preferences of Marx and Engels. 
For they themselves valued works of art originating in the most varied socio- 
economic systems from classical antiquity to the present. Their tastes in 
literature, for example, were extremely catholic, ranging from Dante, 
Cervantes and Goethe to Alexander Dumas and Paule de Kock.” Both 
Marx and Engels admired Shakespeare, as we have seen; in Marx’s case the 
admiration bordered on worship.”! The case is still clearer with respect to 
Greek art; there are explicit statements by Marx to the effect that Greek art 
was aesthetically valuable when it was created and has continued to be 
aesthetically valuable to this day.” 

Such personal evaluations, like the comments concerning partisanship 
in art considered above, might be dismissed as the excusable eccentricities of 
genius were it not for the fact that there is in Marx’s Paris manuscripts the 
clear outline of a view of art far more in keeping with such evaluations than 
are the historicist and partisan views implied by historical materialism, as a 
brief sketch will indicate. 

The theme of the manuscripts is not aesthetics as such but the ‘alienation’ 
or disfiguration of man which is wrought by modern capitalism—a disfigura- 


tion for which the Hegelian term ‘alienation’adopted by Marx is in fact 


misleadingly bland, for it was in Marx’s eyes a monstrous perversion of the 
true human essence. That essence, as we also know from the German Ideology, 
consists in creative, productive activity: the true life of man is a life of free 
production, of transforming or “working up’—to use a favourite expression 
of Marx’s—his environment in accordance with his own conscious concep- 
tions.23 Emanating from man’s own inner or natural needs, such productive 
activity is spontaneous and uncoerced. 

In the Paris manuscripts Marx develops further this notion of distinctively 
human activity and explicitly affirms its aesthetic character. For man the 
conscious producer, according to Marx, is also man the artist: 


Admittedly animals also produce. They build themselves nests, dwellings, like the 
bees, beavers, ants, etc. But an animal only produces what it immediately needs for itself 
or its young. It produces one-sidedly, whilst man produces universally. It produces only 
under the dominion of immediate physical need, whilst man produces even when he is 
free from physical need and only truly produces in freedom therefrom. An animal 
produces only itself, whilst man reproduces the whole of nature. An animal’s product 
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belongs immediately to its physical body, whilst man freely confronts his product. An 
animal forms things in accordance with the standard and the need of the species to 
which it belongs, whilst man knows how to produce in accordance with the standard - 
of every species, and knows how to apply everywhere the inherent standard to the — 
object. Man therefore also forms things in accordance with the laws of beauty.™ 


What these ‘laws of beauty’ might be Marx never suggests—and therein 
lies a defect which prevents these early writings from functioning indepen- 
dently as a definitive Marxist aesthetic testament. But two things seem clear. 
First, that Marx in these passages envisaged genuine artistic activity as an 
end in itself, free of partisan and every other ‘interested’ or functional 
consideration. This is further substantiated by the fact that years afterwards, 
when Marx required in passing an example of ‘really free working’—labour ~ 
which is intrinsically attractive and self-realizing—the example he selects is 
composing music (which requires for all that, he insists, ‘the most damned 
seriousness’). Second, that man the artist as envisaged by Marx is neither 
a prisoner of his own anthropocentric vision nor confined to his own region 
or epoch. Man can create according to ‘the standard of every species’—a 
standard which moreover is ‘inherent’ in the object. The laws of beauty, 
then, grounded in theše standards—whatever exactly they may be—must 
have been thought of by Marx at this point as timeless and universal. 
~ The argument of the Paris manuscripts is not that communism will 
introduce new aesthetic standards but that capitalism, by dehumanizing ~ 
human activity, has subverted the aesthetic standards timelessly appropriate 
to mankind: it has dulled the senses and turned attention from the intrinsic 
character of objects and products to their use-value. Communism will 
restore man to himself and re-establish the category of the aesthetic with its 
enduring laws. 

None of this, of course, was subsequently elaborated theoretically by the 
founders of historical materialism. On one occasion, however, Marx did 
appear at least to recognize the inconsistency between his ‘absolutist’ 
predilections in aesthetics and the historicist requirements of historical 
materialism. In the same discarded draft of an introduction to the Grundrisse 
already quoted above, Marx considers himself to have handled successfully ~ 
the problem of linking Greek art with Greek society. But that leaves a 
harder question, which he poses as follows: 


The difficulty lies not in understanding that the Greek arts and epic are bound up with 
certain forms of social development. The difficulty is that they still afford us artistic 


pleasure and that in a certain respect they count as a norm and as an unattainable 
model,?6 


Historical materialism seems to preclude this transfer of aesthetic preferences 
and values to a later period marked by vastly different social realities. 

In the next few sentences in the manuscript Marx essays an explanation 
to the puzzle which is as weak as it is brief. In effect he suggests that our ~ 
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regard for Greek art flows from a kind of anthropological nostalgia for the 
irrecoverable youth of mankind: “Why should not the historic childhood 

of humanity,-its most beautiful unfolding, as a stage never to return, exercise 
an eternal charm?’ There the manuscript breaks off, and Marx never returned 
to it. We may speculate that he could not accept the implications of his own 
general theory, but also could not effectively explain his way around them. 

In historical materialism Marx and Engels developed a theory which, 
however attractive in other respects, was inadequate and inappropriate to 
their aesthetic convictions. At the same time those convictions themselves 
were largely unanalysed and undeveloped. The early writings, by expanding 
somewhat on some aspects of an aesthetic outlook, help us to see the inade- 
quacy of historical materialism in this regard; but they are not sufficiently 
detailed to constitute an aesthetic theory. 

If we are to have a Marxist aesthetics we must construct one, since none 
comes ready made in the writings of Marx and Engels. But two conflicting 
starting-points are available for such a theoretical construction. We may, 
with the Soviets, develop further the implications of the general theory of. 
history and society to which Marx and Engels gave their enthusiastic blessing. 
Or we may, with the French Marxist Roger Garaudy and others, take our 
start from the actual statements about art found in the Paris manuscripts and 
` other works.28 Both starting-points are genuinely ‘Marxist’, but the two 

lead in opposite directions. Hence to construct a Marxist aesthetics we must 
develop certain Marxist themes and tendencies at the expense of others; we 
cannot consistently develop them all. 
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RUSKIN’S ‘MASSY COMMONSENSE’ 
M. Hardman 


Ir 1s with reference to ships that we can most appropriately begin to see the 
reaction of Turner’s interpreter to the implications of English building. 
Ruskin tells us how at the age of ten: 
. . . before everything came my pleasure in merely watching the sea. I learned nothing of 
shipping or anything else worth learning, but spent four or five hours every day in 
simply staring and wondering at the sea—an occupation which never failed me till I 
was forty.? 

Thus while superbly embodying its evening phase, the effortless, endlessly 
complex prose of Praeterita bade farewell to the “Byronesque passion’ which 
was the work of the writer’s life. It had provided among other things con- 
templation of the terrors of necessity for one who had no technique for 
reducing them to practicality. . 

When he came to write Harbours of England it was the ‘bow of a boat’ 
which he designated as the only ‘miracle’ remaining to him from his child- 
hood’s store of ‘wonder’. His reverence for the skill and courage of which it 
spoke to him was an indissoluble part of an exultant apprehension of a truly 
hierarchical ‘architecture of the sea’ within which each vessel was shaped and 
fitted for its appropriate function in the battle with the treacherous element, 
and took its proper place in the moral cause of leading ‘love round the earth’. 
Inorganically adorned vessels condemned themselves to him as unseaworthy; 
the inclusive progression ‘work of art’ was achieved in the daubed colour of 
Venetian fishing-boat sails; and what might have been the salon-suspiration 
‘majestic’ could be applied to the form of a ‘merchant-brig’ neither inciden- 
tally nor potentially but in its quotidian fitness. 

The. aesthetic response is not primarily to ornamental detail; nor is it 
fabricated of moralisms. It is rooted in the contemplative’s awe of function. 
We may think of Ruskin as an articulate aborigine approaching each made 
thing with the single complex question: ‘Does it work?’ Modern Painters was 
the very partial explication of the difficult ‘yes’ he gave immediately and 
progressively to Turner. In writing the five volumes Ruskin became Platonic 
in the important sense of refusing a technical vocabulary. Formulae were 
unavailable to convey ‘the mystery of clearness itself . . . the deep infinity of 
the thing itself’.2 And so here, the common miracle of this bow of a boat at 
rest is too potent a shape to be evoked by any words less mysterious than the 
commonest available: i 
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It is simple work, but it will keep out water. 


A gasp of an exquisite savage before handiness, exacting every possible _. 


relation out of the disjunctive. And although the shape is infinitely itself the 
gasp is not separable from an awareness of purposeful movement. In respond- 
ing to the shape he finds himself attuned with what he feels to be the attribute 
and foundation of England’s historical greatness. He is at peace with this 
element only of English national life in the nineteenth century. The implied 
finality does not escape him, and it is in imitation of the most momentary 
literature that he proposes the obituary headline on the century ending in 
1850: THEY BUILT SHIPS OF THE LINB.® 
Of Pugin’s equally profound respect for the sea Ruskin was ignorant. It 
was a misunderstanding further exacerbating his wariness of an architect 
exulting in what Ruskin brooded on with political misgiving—the 
inseparability of Catholic design form Papal institutions. To his publisher 
Harrison, who had visited Pugin at Ramsgate, he wrote: 
What sort of place has he—I cannot imagine him living by the sea . . . The sea has such a 


harsh-practical body of rebuke—and massy commonsense about it—I cannot conceive 
anything more adverse to Gothic pinnacles than its wild rough-level unity.4 


Ruskin’s dislike of the Perpendicularities that elaborate the quite alien 
proportions of the river front of the Palace of Westminster may have blinded 
him to Pugin’s true ability. As Phoebe Stanton shows, the qualities of Pugin’s 
‘place’ had little to do with ‘pinnacles’. The decorations at Cheadle, which 
Pugin was compelled to use as advertisement, had been wished by his lordly 
patron on to a structure for which they were not suited. The architect’s 
response to the ‘wild and rocky localities’ of many of the ancient Irish 
buildings formed part of an impetus towards more forceful and original 
work not there so impeded by the ‘connoisseur’ ® l 

It was ironic that Ruskin’s misunderstanding should have been rooted in 
similarity of approach: in an imagination desiring to transfigure necessity 
into a functional power that could meet all its demands. 

Indoors Ruskin preferred ‘deal tables and Turners’ to the elaborations of 
‘upholsterers 6—a word of hideous implication for him. His basic taste in 
architecture was equally un-Victorian: 


I think a smooth, broad, freshly laid surface of gesso a fairer thing than most pictures I 
see painted on it: much more, a noble surface of stone than most architectural features 
' which it is caused to assume. 


They are both, like the sea and common vocabulary, already so absorbing 
and so full. 

It is from this position, not from any penchant for ornament as such, that 
Ruskin’s own articulation rose up to co-operate with a truly articulated 
painting or building.’ From this position also commences his seemingly 
inexhaustible fury with any motif that does not ‘work’. Unfortunately the 
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verbal elaboration of some of his earlier writing did not make it easy for 
contemporaries to share the original rigour of the observation: so that 
` Whewell, for example, was able to make some heavy fun out of Ruskin’s 
"treatment of architectural haberdashery in The Seven Lamps: 
| Ruskin employs an absolute blaze of eloquence to wither up a little strip of silk in which 
hitherto no-one had seen any great harm. 

The great Master of Trinity turns at this point from the advantages to the 
damning disadvantages of Ruskin as ‘amateur’. Meanwhile the radical taste 
from which sprang that particular amateur’s fury with the inorganic detail 
quite eludes him.® Ruskin’s ‘didacticism’ is more than justifiable in such a 
context. That the huge, various, stone square of Trinity Great Court would 
be best completed by removing the decayed plaster from the then glaring 
red brick of Great Gate in its north-east corner and refraining from ashlar, 
was advice Ruskin would be characteristically audacious enough to make 
just a year later, and Whewell characteristically sensible enough to accept. 
The result is a model of Ruskin’s ‘place’ in Victorian taste. And it works.® 

Entirely in keeping with this childlike audacity was Ruskin’s remark, in 
the letter to Harrison quoted above, that the English sea represented for him 
‘escape from all conventionalities’. The sea at Venice was a more com- 
panionable, less dialectic element. He continues: 

... it is one of the very few drawbacks to living at Venice that one gradually begins to 
look upon the sea as a matter quite. of course. 

A ‘drawback’ in one sense, the constant, yet strangely removed, presence 
of the sea formed at that time a perpetuum mobile of exhilaration and re- 
assurance. It seemed to comprehend history, and to judge it. Here, for the 
time being, arose that uniquely industrious and particularizing ecstasy which 

. for Ruskin was-such an intimate part of ‘living’. Quoting the famous 
description of St, Mark’s, Peter Collins opines that Ruskin’s: 
deeply felt emotion could transmute architecture into literature without contributing 


anything at all to the public’s understanding of the problems of architectural design, or 
of the nature of building as such.!° 


— Whewell’s review of The Seven Lamps.had been more exact: 


Mediaeval Italian has no complete style, but it has many manners, and upon these 
Mr. Ruskin dwells with delight. 

It remains true, however, that one of the major sources of that ‘emotion’ 
was a veneration for necessity all the more profound for Ruskin’s lack of 
practicality, and one of the major correlatives of the ‘delight’ was a wistful 
anguish about society and environment which literally speaking puts ‘archi- 
tectural design’ in its place. 

Incapable of interest in antithesis—since he reverenced contradictioa— 
Ruskin despised Macauley, detested Hegelianism (and the Prussian army), 

\ and camapigned against any cultural partitionism that smacked of nostalgia 
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for a slave economy. A mere habit of ‘good taste’ was for him a degrading 
thing, and his lapses are always meticulous. His impatience with the values 

of ‘connoisseurs’ of the previous, or any, generation was shown in the ~ 
furious delight with which Harbours of England introduced the ‘trite implacable 
sea’ into their ‘room’, much as The Stones of Venice had brought the sea of 
human misery into the machine-made ‘English room’ a few years previously. 

Such implosion of cluttered vacancy was the game of seconds, and a 
beginning Morris recognized. What Morris would be too engrossed to 
recognize was that natural delight in the best of what is ending must not 
blind us to its inapplicability; natural glee of horror in outlining what seems 
predictable must not hinder the effort of being available also for the un- 
foreseen. It is just the difference between a derivative and an original mind 
that whereas News from Nowhere would presume cataclysm, Ruskin himself 
should continue to grapple with the conviction that the God of the rainbow 
had forbidden Flood as a metaphor for solution.!? 

Thus the amateur made himself ruthless with his own predilections. His 
analytical sense admitted Palladio as the main influence on English archi- 
tecture of the recent past, with Paxton as its current master; for the future 
he envisaged an urban complex under a single weather-shield.18 

It is one of his “trenchant truths’ that there is no easy marriage to be looked 
for between this mechanistic ‘asceticism’, with its incapacity for the un- 
predictable, and the ineradicable ‘intense, superstitious, insatiable’ faculty of -` 
imagination, with its intolerance of the standard. That is one of his complex 
and far-seeing contributions. His. ‘sapling truth’—the ‘dependence of all 
noble design . . . on the sculpture or painting of organic form’—was only 
meant in its obvious and endlessly difficult sense, not in the controversial 
sense in which it has since been ‘applied’ to art nouveau.4 In the mid-Victorian 
context it led him into the sort of mere confrontation at which it was the 
cost of his value to be incompetent. 

Such were the divisions of the Great Exhibition jurors: 


The works of the civil engineer and architect embrace generally combinations of many 
branches of the science of mechanics, as well as the proper application of raw materials ~— 
to the various purposes of construction: and architecture especially includes, besides 
these, design in sculpture, modelling and colour. . . . When each of these separate 
branches of science and of art is classed under a separate head . . . there can remain but 
little belonging exclusively to architecture or civil engineering.15 


Ruskin’s constitutional incapacity for approaching in terms other than of 
imagined inundation opposition such as the above typifies might well coerce 
him into ‘prophetic’ inrushings such as this from the new 1855 Preface to the 
second edition of The Seven Lamps. So much more sweeping than the 1851 
jurors, he sweeps away their premises: 


I saw’ that the idea of an independent architectural profession was a mere modern -^ 
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fallacy. . . . It became manifest to me that the sculpture and painting were the entire 
masters of the architecture.1® 
This is not the place to wonder how that might apply to Le Corbusier as 
well as Michelangelo. There were occasions in any case when Ruskin’s 
intuitions and explorations put him in touch with obviously ‘forward’ 
trends. His lament for the English vernacular made at Bradford, for example 
—a town whose resistance to irony twice formed a useful polarity for him— 
was exactly contemporary with the partial realization by Philip Webb in 
Morris’s Red House of a taste Ruskin had analysed as an undergratuate."” 
By 1864—again at Bradford—Ruskin's Egyptian and other researches in the 
British Museum had lead to this invitation to explore: 
Whatever is good and great in Egypt and Syria and India is just good and great for the 
same reasons as the building on our side of the Bosphorus. 
A more sympathetic introduction to sightseeing than anything in Professor 
Fergusson’s History of Architecture of 1867, for example.’® 
Ruskin’s ‘commonsense’ attitude of 1858 to Gothic—its power depending 
on its ‘adaptability to all need’!’—went further in its way than G. E. Street's 
apologia given under the chairmanship of Sharp-Powell at Cambridge in 
1865. Street emphasizes the ‘truth’ and also the ‘cheapness’ of Gothic, and he 
joins Western to Eastern (presumably Japanese) vernacular in his comparison 
between the ‘commonsense’ principles of Gothic and “those now found in 
the east’.2? One suspects that Ruskin’s exact “all need’ of 1858 begins in 
physical and extends to imaginative function: whereas the architect's 
‘principles’ of 1865 seem to lower the focus more insistently towards the 
social necessities the amateur had enunciated so fierily in 1860.74 
Disinterested imagination attempting to ‘face the light’ of necessity rather 
than its reflection in the sea could lead Ruskin to a blinding ‘commonsense’ 
about building that cut across pragmatism far less ambivalently than his 
natural taste for organic design, rising as it did into ecstatic collaboration 
with the articulation of medieval Italian building, could hope to cut across 
the ‘mixture of high considerations’ which was Victorian taste.” : 
The Preface from the 1855 edition of The Seven Lamps, quoted above, 
betrays the limitation that Whewell, himself ‘amateur’ of Rhineland 
Romanesque, had been able to read into the first edition: 
... the architect who was not a sculptor or a painter was nothing better than a frame- 
maker on a large scale. 
The statement contains radical aesthetic and social implications, but their 
expression confines its reference to a style in which conventional materials 
are articulated, three-dimensionally but in relation only to a single plane. In 
1880 he restored the book to its original largeness by omitting the new 
Preface. Indeed by 1876 it had already become clear to him how far this 
specialized eyesight had been protected and exercised in subtilizing a con- 


~ templation of the terrors of necessity into appreciation—and even advocacy 
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—of the façades of Venetian palaces: for the ‘green-sea tide . . . full of 
floating corpses’ had by that time entered his Grand Canal. Despairing chaos 
by Victorian standards, the passage is—the two statements are not unrelated— 
also one of the first imaginative triumphs of modern prose. 

Submitted to paraphrase, many of Ruskin’s ‘artistic’ and ‘social’ concerns 
appear to lose originality. Developments in both areas can be traced quite 
independently of his ‘influence’—much of each strain appears juxtaposed 
even in those same Jury Reports of the Great Exhibition, for instance. The 
originality is only in exactly what he wrote; and it was only because he wrote 
English, never jargon, that he was able to pursue the inexorably difficult, 
naive conviction that sensitivity is not the delimiting of categories nor the 
juxtaposition of their contents. It was evident to ‘the most analytical mind in 
Europe’** that sensitivity was as fluid as the sea itself. Our estimate of Ruskin 
should not be based on the fact the he wrote The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
or Unto This Last, but on the manner in which he wrote both. It is the vital 
quality of the former that makes the qualitative vitalism of the latter inevi- 
table, not our preconceptions about the subject-matter of the former ‘which 
make the concerns of the latter surprising. Such was the strength of the 
weakness of one who could apprehend most powerfully but never quite 
realize that solidity that was always beyond him. In the post-Romantic 
context it gave him the immense advantage of preferring the alert pre- 
cariousness of survival over the grand finale of a system or the whimper of a 
label. Ruskin the agitator was uncomfortably certain that culture was for the 
moment (pace Matthew Arnold) at least the subversion of the Hyde Park 
railings. It was a notion so heady and so pure that in its diluted form in the 
prose of Frank Lloyd Wright it erupts into convulsive rhetoric. 

Ruskin the writer dates least when he subordinates mere style to pure 
quality: his analysis, for example, in The Stones of Venice of the ‘subtlety of 
the feeling for proportion in the Greek architects’ with regard to the since 
hopelessly ‘restored’ Fondaco de’ Turchi. Making reference to the refine- 
ments of the Parthenon, he sums up his position: “The eye is continually 
influenced by what it cannot detect.’ That is a canon of taste of profoun 
social import. It suggests immediate distinctions between architecture and 
revivalism; between the Doges’ Palace and the St. Pancras hotel; between 
Gropius and so many of his imitators. i 

As for Ruskin the Victorian architecture-critic, his lifetime’s influence on 
particular examples of Neo-Gothic we may regard as the central weakness, 
but it is also—such is necessity—the keystone of the building. 
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THE VACUITY OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSIONISM 


M. P. T. Leahy 


I 


IN T. S. Enor’s well-known essay on Hamlet there occurs the following 
passage. 
The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art is by finding an ‘objective 
correlative’; in other words, a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be 
„the formula of that particular emotion; such that when the external facts, which must 
terminate in sensory experience, are given, the emotion is immediately evoked. If you 
examine any of Shakespeare’s more successful tragedies, you will find this exact equi- 
valence. . . . The artistic ‘inevitability’ lies in this complete adequacy of the external to 
the emotion; and this is precisely what is deficient in Hamlet. 


He calls the play, on the basis of an alleged co-existence of peerless technique 
in awkward bedfellowship with intractable material, the Mona Lisa of 
literature.? Hamlet is faulted for betraying an inadequacy of the ‘external to 
the emotion’. 

As a statement about literature and drama this is both inadequate and 
interesting. Its inadequacy is illustrated by the practice of indefatigable 
critics who persist in discovering wildly different yet plausible emotions 
expressed in even the paradigms of critical attention like Hamlet. Eliot ignores 
manifest evidence that literary and dramatic depictions do not bear emotions 
like unmistakable badges of rank on their sleeves. Its interest lies in the cash 
value that Eliot puts upon the concept of ‘expression’, locating him in the 


spectrum of Expressionist theories. His is at first sight an obscure position. - 


To juxtapose Eliot’s essential phrases: If a form of art is to express a particular 
emotion, the objective correlative which it presents to the senses must be the 
formula of that emotion. Although obscure, Eliot’s theory has parallelsin the 
writings of certain twentieth-century philosophers who see themselves as 
apologists for Expressionist accounts of the arts in general and music in 
particular.® 

Attempts to justify music as an art form in terms of mimetic or repre~ 
sentational criteria inevitably fare badly. The neo-Aristotelian efforts to 
show that it imitates the sound and movement of the passions, and that it is 
this which qualifies it as art, serve only at best to relegate music, together 
with certain other art forms such as the lyric poem, to. the status of inferior 
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art.4 Tragedy ‘imitates’ the passions far more accurately and fully than music, 
. just as sculpture ‘imitates’ three-dimensional forms more accurately and fully 
than painting. Music is upon this view a pretty or sombre face gilding or 
staining, to use Hume’s terminology, the objects of reason with the sentiments 
of taste It is, to return to Eliot, the Mona Lisa of the arts universal. If music 
has a soul, it owes it to Expressionist theory, which brings with it an apothe- 
osis of those arts which spurn imitation and provide the vehicle for, in 
Wordsworth’s unjustly celebrated words, ‘the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings’.6 Expressionism become upon examination a series of 
Platonic gestures, short on theory although not theorists, celebrating the 
— apparent discovery that art is a medium of considerable potency: communi- 
cating or evoking or exciting or expressing. It operates in its own mysterious 
terms; not in terms of the sounds or sights it might almost incidentally 
portray in imitative fashion to the senses. Music was a low grade art for the 
critic stressing mimetic criteria, because of its limited significance. For the 
Expressionist thinker, on the other hand, music became the exemplary art.’ 
The reasons for this change of paradigms are not now difficult to see. Mimetic 
theorists were felt to have worked with a limited notion of significance, one 
limited to the description of the visible and aural world, the outer man. This 
is a world of shape, figure, colour, bodily gesture, facial expression and, above 
all, words. The Expressionist’s case hinges upon the truncated nature of this 
inventory of reality as a mere res extensa. The res cogitans, the World of Forms 
(to mention but two convenient philosophical portmanteaux),* is imperfectly, 
if at all, portrayed by the former inventory. Unhampered by any tendency 
to such incidental signification music can pierce the veil; and so to a lesser 
extent, since it is faintly infected by its flirtation with words, can lyric poetry. 
In 1798, two years before Wordsworth’s Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, 
A. W. Schlegel summied all this up succinctly: “The musician has a language 
of feeling independent of all external objects; in verbal language, on the 
contrary, the expression of feeling always depends on its connection with the 
idea.”® 
~ In this paper I wish to concentrate upon the plausibility of the claim that 
music can be said to be a language, rather than what it might be the language 
of, for clearly the second problem waits upon a positive answer to the first. 
Schlegel’s claim—and its echoes permeate musical criticism to the present 
day—I regard as an extreme form of Expressionism. It is to be contrasted 
most emphatically with what I regard as a logically harmless doctrine, but 
one from which it is rarely distinguished. The latter doctrine has advocates 
earlier and later than Schlegel. Charles Avison in his Essay on Musical 
Expression (1753), defines expression as ‘the power of exciting all the most 
agreeable passions of the soul’. Adam Smith provides an additional gloss on 
the concept of ‘expression’ used by Avison and his contemporaries: . 
The effect of instrumental Music upon the mind has been called its expression. . . . 
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Whatever effect it produces is the immediate effect of that melody and harmony, and 

not of something else which is signified and suggested by them; they in fact signify and 

suggest nothing. 10 
The contrast I am highlighting might usefully be formulated as that between 
expression and evocation. I intend to contest the claim that music is 
expressive and can be said to have a meaning. It would be absurd to deny 
that it has an effect. The sudden release of a firecracker during a religious 
service will have instant and positive effect but not ipso facto, and this is an 
important qualification, any meaning whatsoever. 

Further examples of my central problem are easy to come by. Is Walt 
Whitman indulging in empty rhetoric, or does he mean something specific 
and logically sound when, in Whispers of Heavenly Death, he writes of music: 
‘I hear not the volumes of sound merely, I am moved by the exquisite 
meanings 1#? Finally, to move to a contemporary music critic, here is a 
passage from Deryck Cooke’s The Language of Music: 

Music is, in fact, “extra-musical’ in the sense that poetry is ‘extra verbal’, since notes, like 
words, have emotional connotations; it is, let us repeat, the supreme expression of 
universal emotions, in an entirely personal way, by the great composers.!8 


Is he talking nonsense? 


I 


I have suggested, and this surely will not be contested, that the question 
whether or not music can with logical propriety be said to be a language, 
and have meaning, must be settled in the affirmative as a preliminary to 
deciding the significance of its meaning or what it might be the language of. 
I wish also to urge that an affirmative answer is a preliminary to another 
claim; the claim that music functions as symbols function. One must not 
argue that music can be meaningful on the grounds that it is symbolic. The 
argument must rather proceed in the other direction; before one can argue 
that it is symbolic it must be shown to function meaningfully. It is the 
tendency to confuse the symbol with the sign that gives rise to the mistake, 
although the notion of the iconic sign which shares features of both compli- 
cates the matter still further. In addition the ambiguity of the concept of 
‘sign’, which enables it to be used indifferently for natural signs and meaning- 
ful gestures, is paralleled by that of “‘meaning’,!4 which is sometimes used of 
natural signs, e.g. ‘deflation means unemployment’. 

The concept of ‘symbol’ does not share the ambiguities of ‘sign’ and 
‘meaning’. There is no warrant to talk of gnawing painsas symbols of hunger 
or lightning as symbolic of the approaching storm. Symbols must be created 
as such by someone within a context where they can be understood, not 
admittedly always without preliminary explanation and not unlike some 


iconic traffic signs. They gain their meaning as symbols by being absorbed © 


into, by becoming a part of, language and its tradition. The effectiveness 
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with which this absorption occurs is a measure of the suitability of such 
symbols. So to claim that music is symbolic of certain emotions it is not 


` enough to show that there are regular associations between certain musical 


units, like certain notes or chord sequences, and the professed emotions of a 
composer or his text. Deryck Cooke provides a vast range of associations of 
this sort. Unfortunately his labours are in vain unless he can show that such 
associations are more than sign associations. It is as if he had pointed to 
minute variations in the way that the handwriting of an author, or composer, 
altered under the influence of various emotions and thoughts. No matter 
how precise the correlations, they would not serve to justify the claim that 
one had discovered esoteric symbols or a revealing graphic language. To be 
substantiated the claim would have to be backed up by at least two supporting 
arguments: firstly, that the parallels were consciously intended on the part 
of the executant, and, secondly, that he had reasonable grounds for believing 
that they might be deciphered by others. Such grounds would, for instance, 
be provided by a general practice of usage even within the smallest of 
communities. It is worth adding that all of this, even if it were established for a 
basic musical vocabulary, would show only that at best we had an alter- . 
native language to our own. It would not show that we had an importantly 
new language, in the sense of a language with the psychedelic significance 
claimed for music by Schlegel or Deryck Cooke. 

The difficulties to be met by the claim that music is symbolic are no less 
formidable for Eliot's apparently more precise variation in terms of a 
‘formula’.'® The gain in precision, since ‘formula’ does seem to be a more 
straightforward concept than ‘symbol’, is at the expense of plausibility. One 
thinks of a chemical formula, or a formula for success. But when one looks 
for Eliot’s justification for using this particular term one is disappointed to 
find that ultimate appeal is made to the various war-horses of Expressionist 
theory: the author’s intention or a critical response. The appeal to ‘formula’ 
is a sidewise shuffle, not a step forward. 


UI 


Suppose we were to ask a cosmopolitan group of people to imagine the 
face of a currently reigning monarch. Despite the daily diminishing number 
of qualifiers there would doubtless be a variety of selections. It is enough 
that there could be. Now it would be a mistake to claim that any variety 
pointed to the original instruction’s having a different meaning for certain 
members of the group. It would only be proper to claim this if one of the 
subjects were to identify a photograph of perhaps a prominent jazz pianist 
as being his choice and justified it not on on the grounds that he thought the 
gentleman was the monarch of some recently emergent nation, which would 
show that he had properly understood thezinstruction but simply made a 
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mistake, but that he was, as they say, a ‘king of the keys’. It is now clear that 
the subject has misunderstood the meaning of the instruction, although in 
practice it might be difficult to find someone sufficiently wayward mentally. 
The moral of this example will not be lost upon anyone familiar withdevelop- 
ments in recent philosophy.” In talking of the semantics of language we must 
make a distinction, and it is vital, between that which gives it its meaning, 
and this is to see it as an ‘institution’ governed by rules for which there are 
generally agreed-upon decision procedures for correct and incorrect appli- 
cations, and the psychological side effect, largely misunderstood and often 
assumed quite wrongly as usurping the role of the former.’ Jt is a fallacy to 
confuse what has come to be called the informal logic of language, illocu- 
tionary force, with its psychological, perlocutionary effect. This is not an 
original insight, it is almost a commonplace, but it does show a tendency to 
travel badly along interdisciplinary lines. This is unfortunate since its impli- 
cations for Aesthetics are far reaching. 

It may be argued that I have overstated the novelty of my case since all 
that I appear to have done is labour the well known distinction between the 
_ descriptive and emotive uses of language. But the appearance is deceptive. 
The dichotomy of descriptive and emotive is a symptom of the confusion, 
not the correct diagnosis of it. The ‘emotive’ label conceals a fatal ambiguity. 
This use of language is usually distinguished as being expressive or evocative 
of feelings, or more frequently the emotions, as if expression and evocation came 
to the same thing. But the facility to express, I am arguing, is inextricably 
bound up with the possibility of having meaning whereas evocation, the 
psychological harvest, is not.!? Here, for illustration, is the opening line of a 
poem by E. E. Cummings: ‘my father moved through dooms of love’.®° 
Compare it with Thomas Carlyle’s description of Rousseau: “A morbid, 
excitable, spasmodic man at best, intense, rather than strong. He had not 
“the talent of Silence”, an invaluable talent’.2! The Carlyle is neither witty 
nor earth-shattering, but it is expressive. We are clear of what it is expressive 
and this is its author’s near-contempt for his subject's gallic temperament. 
The reason why this contempt is almost staring at us from the page is quite 
simple: we can understand, with not much-room for ambiguity, what Car- 
lyle is saying. But it is not an evocative statement. It does not stir the imagi- 
nation to feats of association. It is all reason and no rime; but it is expressive. 
Let us attend again to the Cummings: ‘my father moved through dooms of 
love’. Here we have on the one hand a studied idiosyncrasy of syntax, giving 
rise to an intriguing ambiguity, and on the other a juxtaposition of what one 
might call profound simplicities (‘father’, ‘doom’, ‘love’), presented with 
theatrical style. We cannot, as we could to the Carlyle, give a simple answer 
to the question ‘What is Cummings saying?’ To repeat the line is not to give 
an answer. With many poems one can answer that question (Know then 
thyself presume not God to scan,’ ‘I gave my love a cherry without a stone,’ 
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‘I sit in the top of the tree my eyes closed’) and the contrast with such excerpts 
needs to be remarked. I do so by suggesting that the Cummings line should 
not be regarded as expressive. None the less it is hugely evocative and this 
might well constitute its poetic importance. But we are still no clearer about 
what Cummings is saying, what he means. That is not established by the 
variety of fathers, movements, dooms and love affairs with which individual 
readers might people their appreciation of the poem. The stumbling block 
to appreciating this distinction was and is the popularity of a neo-Cartesian 
theory of semantics which locates the meaning of language in the minds of 
its users rather than as a function of its community rules. This view was 
_ shared by philosophers and critics alike well into the present century. 
Theories of this sort are now largely discredited** but their sometimes 
pernicious legacy lingers on. A critic like Herbert Read argues for an 
analysis of art as symbolic, a general theory of which Cooke’s is a particular 
application, quoting with approval the following passage from Martin 
Heidegger’s- Sein und Zeit: 


The poet names the gods and names all things as what they are. The naming does not 
consist merely in something already known being supplied with a name; it is rather that 
when the poet speaks the essential word, the existent is by this naming nominated as 
what it is. So it becomes known as existent. Poetry is the establishment of being by 
means of the word.?8 


What Read fails to see, and it is hardly surprising given Heidegger’s self- 
indulgent style, is that if the concepts of ‘naming’ and ‘existent’ are so 
obviously to be understood in a technical sense, then the associated notions 
of ‘the symbolic’ and ‘the expressive’ must be similarly at risk. Yet he persists 
in the view that art can be expressive and symbolic in the accepted senses of 
these notions, although they are at the same time expressive and symbolic of 
things unknown. If this misinterpretation of Read’s is agreed, thenHeidegger’s 
argument, far from providing support, can be seen as approaching the 
position that I am defending. 

It was mentioned earlier®* that it would be necessary to quality the view 
__ that the evocative power of language, a psychological effect, is not inex- 
tricably bound up with its having meaning, whereas its expressive power is. 
It is the lack of inextricability of the connection that needs elaboration. 
Language has, of course, a rich psychological yield precisely because it does 
have meaning, but the connection is contingent none the less. Put another 
way, the ‘becatise’ is causal whereas in the claim that language can express 
because it has meaning the ‘because’ is logical. Thus different readers of the 
Cummings line might, upon hearing the word “doom’, think of a car crash, 
a divorce, a marriage, or an elevation to the peerage because, and only 
because, they understand its meaning. That they may think of any of these 
possibilities, or a great many others or even none at all, compatible with 
`~ understanding the meaning of ‘doom’ is what is meant by saying that the 
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connection is contingent. But the meaning of the words sets logical limits to 
the range of possibilities. Here there is a contrast with items and events for 
which it would be wrong to claim a meaning, the lack of which infinitely 
increases the happy or burdensome psychological associations which such 
items and events undoubtedly give rise to as signs: a particular postmark, a 
naked body, the ingurgitation of bathwater, red stains in the street. 
Problems arise, of particular importance for the aesthetics of music, from 
which I have only apparently strayed, where such: items and events have been 
brought within a rule-governed system and given a meaning, usually of a 
very vague sort, and thus qualify to be as vaguely expressive. Examples are 


the black tie, the poppy, fire alarms and the military Tattoo. The point to _ 


stress is the limited éxpressiveness combined with the maximum evocative- 
ness of such devices. Someone who wishes to express his sorrow at the loss of 
a relative by wearing a black tie has chosen a singularly inexpressive method 
of doing so. This is unrelated to the power of the black tie to evoke in 
spectators feelings of sorrow, possibilities of loss or contemplations upon the 
allotment of death. The inexpressiveness is linked to the tie’s paucity of 
meaning; to the little we can properly understand by its being sported. It 
seems to be hardly more than the recognition that someone, not necessarily 
a relative, has died. Towards anything the wearer might feel, be it sorrow, 
wealthy relief or nothing at all, the tie’s role is neutral. The hub of the 
confusion turns on the fact that expression is communication, but communi- 
cation is not necessarily evocation. For example, to express anger is to 
communicate my anger or that I am angry, but this only contingently evokes 
anger in a hearer. Thus the successful expression of anger in a few well chosen 
words is not judged by the anger it arouses in the hearers but by whether 
the speaker is understood. For a few this might evoke reciprocal anger, for 
others amusement and for others nothing at all; but it was equally expressive 
of anger in all cases. 


IV 


Perhaps the foregoing might provide some tentative aids to methodology i 


armed with which we can now turn to the claim that music is properly to be 
analysed as a peculiarly potent medium of expression and communication. 
I will consider only instrumental music. The introduction of the voice and 
scenic effects, in song and opera, obscures the problem since it is clearly the 
language and drama which carry the burden of meaning, whatever em- 
bellishment the music might provide.?5 I will also ignore music’s very limited 
power to imitate the aural world of birdsong, cannonshot and the like. Such 
devices, where effective, are invariably of such short duration that they are 
never intended to carry the main import of any communication the music is 


claimed to contain. There are exceptions with the music of Edgar Varése and - 
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“particularly that of John Cage and his followers, where the sometimes direct 


transcription of sounds, often the exclusive content of the work, raises 
specific problems which we can here ignore in the light of the provocative 


-claims made on behalf of what remains, namely the vast bulk of music. In a 


La 


letter of 1842 Mendelssohn wrote: “The thoughts which are expressed to me 
by a piece of music which I love are not too indefinite to be put into words, 
but on the contrary too definite.’2 Miles Kastendieck, a respectéd American 
critic, reflecting also the view of Leonard Bernstein, writes: ‘Ives’s individual- 
ism abounds in philosophical and religious overtones which he happens to 
express in music in his own way . . . he himself would probably have ob- 
served that life has its moments of chaos as well as order. Such is the revelation 
of his symphony. 2” l | 
If we augment these examples with the earlier quotations from Schlegel, 
Cooke and Whitman, what is clearly evident is the potential range of what 
musicmay be claimed to express, to depict andeven to be. The comment upon 
Charles Ives, for example, not inapposite in view of that composer's own 
musical writings, suggests a claim of breathtaking relish. But the conceptual 
problem remains, undermining all of these positions, of showing exactly 
how music can perform the ambitious tasks allocated to it by these enthusiasts. 
Deryck Cooke, with space at his disposal, develops an elaborate series of 
associations, backed up by examples from the practice of composers, relating 
the emotions to various musical components like ‘the major third’, ‘quick 
tempo’, ‘loud volume’. Of the first of these he writes: “That the major third 
should be found to express pleasure should surprise no one . . . it is nature's 
own basic harmony, and by using it we feel ourselves to be at one with 
nature.’28 These components constitute a vocabulary and they are then 
shown to be quasi-syntactically combined in various turns of musical phrase, 
which by further natural and conventional associations give us literally a 
basic musical language. The efforts of composers are devoted, Cooke argues, 
to the exploration and communication of the meaning [i.e. associations] of 
this language in musical forms like the symphony and opera. The formal 
properties of music—the melody, line, harmony, modulation and develop- 


“ment, to mention a diverse few—are properly to be seen as means to this 


speculative end. Anyone who regards the worth of music solely as a function 
of the formal properties, Paul Hindemith and Stravinsky being Cooke’s 
favourite whipping boys, has a stunted, even deformed, musical appreciation. 
He sees them in.the position of men arguing that the total worth of some 
unknown dialect lay in the felicities and drama of its mere sound, or the 
definess of its calligraphy, having overlooked the fact that they are dealing 
primarily with a language and with an art form only incidentally.” Cooke 
does at least purport to show how music might depict and express so variously, 
and for this reason I shall treat him as a representative of the other writers I 
have quoted. His analysis is certainly flexible enough to accommodate all of 
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them with a little ingenuity, although I think Schlegel would disown it; 
as might Whitman, although one hesitates to think with what Whitman _ 
would replace it in philosophical terms. Cooke might baulk at music’s — 
ability to express “philosophical overtones’ since if the phrase of Kastendieck’s | 
is anything more than empty rhetoric, it refers to claims bearing a truth value 
which, Cooke argues, music cannot express. He is, I think, at this point too 
modest.?° One might well make an additional series of plausible associations 
and give the theory this new dimension although it would make tedious 
reading and, if I am right, would be quite fruitless. 

_It should be clear that I regard Cooke as having committed a fallacy, 
perhaps on behalf of the other writers as well, which I have described in ~ 
various ways: confusing the logic of language with its psychology, con- 
flating expression and evocation. His criticism of Hindemith is worthless 
unless he can show that music is a language and this will not be achieved by a 
series, however elaborate, of associations.*! Music certainly can provide a 
fertile ground for imaginative foliage, it can trigger metaphysical musings, 
it might even cure sciatica, as Theophastus is reputed to have claimed for the 
sound of the flute; but so can practically anything, given a suitably receptive 
subject. Cooke’s analysis is perhaps useful in providing some speculation 
concerning the mechanics of the associations and, in particular, highlighting 
the vexed question as to their natural or conventional origins. Is it a mere 
accident of our musical heritage, refined and now ossified into dogma, that 
happiness is tied to higher pitches and faster measures; or is it indicative of 
some more basic relation? 

None of this, however, is relevant to music’s having a meaning or being 
expressive until we come to very different cases like the clearly recognizable 
wedding march or a bugle call like that of the Last Post. The error lies in 
thinking that there is a progression only of degree between associations, like 
those claimed to exist between certain sentiments and the major or minor 
keys, and the meaning given to the Last Post. In fact the difference is one of 
kind. By being included in the rigidly rule-governed system known as 
military funeral procedure the Last Post takes on genuine meaning, if simple ` 
and limited, and is to the same extent expressive. Its invariably moving effect’ 
in performance is far removed from its expressive quality, which is exceeded 
by the simplest of funeral orations. Its effectiveness is linked both to the 
evocative associations, which in its case are perhaps fairly predictable,®* and 
more importantly to its sheer musical quality when expertly played out of 
doors. If we wish to stress the extent to which music can express and 
communicate, we are left with an analysis such as that of Cooke’s which 
does not achieve his objectives and leaves music as one of the palest of lan- 
guage surrogates, unless of course we make his mistake of identifying mean- 
ing with layers of associative evocation. But there are equally disturbing 
implications if we attempt to rectify the error by what might seem a simple 
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manoeuvre and analyse the worth of music in terms of its evocative role. 
Indeed, giving rein to one’s imagination whilst listening to a piece of music 
might be seen as wholly regrettable since it distracts one’s attention fromy 
what matters, the music. To praise music in terms of its psychedelic effect 


‘upon the imagination is to pay it the dubious compliment that one pays a 


lecturer in praising him for making one’s mind wander. However tightly we 
try to tie musical phrases to emotions, and what precisely these are, is another 
thicket of problems, but as long as we identify the meaning of music with its 
evocative associations the very best we can hope for is an intermittent co- 
incidence of effects within hearers. The worst will be a manifold wandering 
of minds along paths divergent from one another. But in either case there is 
an abandonment of objectivity; one can no longer talk of the meaning of a 
piece of music, one must talk of its diversity of meanings, where one is 
referring to its diversity of evocative effects. But thisis not to express emotions; 
nor indeed is it to express philosophical or religious insights. If we bear in 
mind my earlier example, that of the exercise involving reigning monarchs, 
it will be seen that were it a matter of expressing to an audience emotions or 
religious or philosophical insights, we would do this by means of the 
semantic power of language, its power to mean and be understood, not by 
invoking its evocative potential. 

- A constructive aspect of the problem, which the philosophical distinction 
between the logic and psychology of language genuinely highlights, still 
remains. What meaning in the semantic sense, the sense necessary for it to 
be potentially expressive rather than evocative, can music have? There is, 
I think, a substantial answer. Its elaboration is only partly to be found in 
clues like’the Last Post, and not at all in the propensity of the diminished 
seventh to chill us to the bone. The first makes music a deprived surrogate of 
ordinary language if we remember the limited expressive power of the 
bugle call; the second, the evocative effect, is a signpost to solipsism. Where 
we should look, I can only suggest, is in another direction: towards the 
semi-technical vocabulary of formal properties, some of which I have 
already mentioned. This is another story and not as barren a one as formalism 
is thought by people like Cooke to be. Thus it is perfectly in order for a 
critic like Jeremy Noble, writing of Hans Pfitzner’s opera Palestrina, to say: 
‘The musical language is fluent, heaven knows, and even individual, with its 
proliferating counterpoint and its archaic colouring stirred into a basically 
turn-of-the-century harmonic idiom.’®3 But such critical terminology must 
keep its metaphors on the rails: for its substance is that music is a metaphorical 
language, not that it is an esoteric language. It is only the latter which smuggles 
in its logically disabled dependents: the esoteric content, the things unknown, 
the noumenal paraphernalia of the Neo-Kantian critics. One may speak 
quite properly of the architecture of a fugue, but there is no temptation to 
advert therefore to its height, inhabitants or rateable value and this is because 
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the metaphorical nature of the ascription is plain to see. But in other cases it is 
obscured and I have been concerned to expose some confusions that arise 
when such obscurities are permitted to bemuse critics. 
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LOGICS AS MODELS OF MUSIC 
Peter Gibbins 


I 


MusIc CRITICS sometimes speak of ‘musical logic’. Certain sorts of musical 
appreciation involve an evaluation of the extent to which a piece of music 
has structure, and adheres to certain rules. Frederick E. Taylor sees merit in 
taking this critical usage literally. For in his ‘Music and its Logic’! he argues, 
first, that there are in music analogues of the logical notions of axiom, 
implication, rule of inference and consistency; secondly, that musical works 
have a structure which is appropriately analysed in terms of the analogues 
of these notions; and thirdly, that musical works are intelligible in virtue of 
having a structure which may be exhibited by reference to these logical 
analogues. His purposes in articulating this logical model of music are to 
attack Meyer’s relativistic theory of music, which accounts for a listener’s 
perception of musical structure wholly in terms of his conditioned prepared- 
ness and responses, and to defend the view that there is something universal 
in music, namely its logic, which accounts for this perceived structure. 
Taylor develops his model in the following way. He first assumes that 


. . . music is a temporal arrangement of sounds in which it may be felt that groups of 
sounds follow naturally from others.* 


A partial or complete representation of a unified set of sounds is called a 
sound-segment.® There are two kinds of relations between sounds which are 
sufficiently analogous to the logical relation of implication to suggest the 
idea of musical rules of inference. The first of these relations involves expect- 
ation. 


A particular group or sequence of sounds implies another when the feeling of expect- 
ation or anticipation is induced in the listener.4 


The second rests upon similiarity of sound. One sound segment implies 
another if they share a musical aspect (melody, harmony, rhythm). 

In a piece of music there are sounds or groups of sounds which are not 
derived by means of rules of inference from others. These sounds or groups 
of sounds are called axioms, and are of two types. 


The first, general or external axioms, are abstract relations of sounds found in many 
works of a particular style or period which when coupled with a musical rule of 
inference imply a proceeding set of sounds.’ 

The second class of axioms, particular or internal axioms . . . comprise the subject 
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matter of themes, motifs, tone rows and rhythms. . . . Unlike general axioms they are 
seldom used in more than one work. . .8 i 


Pieces of music have a further property, analogous to the logical property 
of consistency. A sequence of sound-segments taken randomly may be 
described as inconsistent if, as will very likely be the case, some sound-segments 
do not bear the usual relation of expectedness or similarity to their 
immediate neighbours. A sequence of sounds is consistent if and only if it is 
not inconsistent. Musical works are usually consistent in this sense.’ 

Such is Taylor’s logical model of music in which a place is found for 
features of music which correspond to axioms, implication, rule of reference 
and inconsistency. The model does some useful work. It explains musical 
ambiguity (when a sound-segment is derivable in several ways), it suggests a 
defence of musical universalism (‘what is culturally determined and learned 
is not the logic of music but only its axioms’8), and it gives a precise sense to 
expressions like ‘musical logic’. 

Unfortunately Taylor’s logical model of music suffers from serious defects, 
which are of two sorts. For one might argue that it does not follow that 
surprise-free music is always accompanied by a feeling of expectation in the 
listener (though there are cases in which sequences of sounds are expected, 
and in which expectation amounts-to a feeling). One might argue that even 
if the rule of inference based on expectation were a reasonable one, expect- 
ations might be culturally determined and that this possibility is damaging 
to the universalist case, since it makes musical logic culture-dependent. One 
might argue that a model of music which makes so much of rules and sur- 
prise-free structures is at best parochial and restricted. 

But it is not my purpose to make criticisms of this first, external sort. For 
we may ignore such straightforward difficulties and consider logic as a purely 
syntactical model for musical works, assuming that some formal model of 
music might in fact be adequate to capture those formal aspects of music 
which we wish to capture. 


II 


If logic is an appropriate model for musical syntax, then it seems that the 
following should be the case: | 

First, there are operations on musical objects that behave like logical 
connectives which operate on wffs (well formed formulae). 

Secondly, there is an operation corresponding to implication which has 
similar properties to the conditional in logic. 

Thirdly, there is an operation corresponding to negation which has the 
usual properties of a negation, and which allows us to define consistency in 
the usual way. 

In Taylor's model there are musical objects, ‘sounds’, which are represented 
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by ‘sound-segments’. The sound-segments correspond to well formed 
formulae (wffs). The logical connectives take the set of wits, or product sets 
of wifs into the set of wffs. They make new wffs from previous wfts. There 
are of course many logical connectives with interesting properties, e.g. con- 
junction, disjunction, implication, negation, etc. In music there appears to be 
only one sort of operation, namely concatenation. For suppose there is an 
operation ‘O’ such that if ‘x’ and ‘y’ are sound-segments then ‘xOy’ is a 
sound~segment. Then ‘O’ can hardly express relations between sound-seg- 
ments such as ‘implies’ since ‘x implies y’ is a proposition and is not itself a 
sound-segment. The only operation on (say) a pair of sound-segments which 
results in a new sound-segment seems to be ‘horizontal’ or ‘vertical’ 
concatenation. 

There is no connective in Taylor’s logical model of music which behaves 
like implication, for “musical implication’ is not a connective in a language 
in which sound-segments behave like wffs, but is rather a metalinguistic 
term which behaves like semantic entailment. Musical implication as well as 
being unlike the conditional in logic is unlike both entailment and the con- 
ditional in failing to be transitive in ‘non-counterfactual’ cases. For consider 
he three successive sound-segments x, y, z. If y is expected after x and z after 
y, it need not be the case that z is expected after x. And if x is similar to y 
and y to z, x need not be similar to z. Implication derived from expectation or 
similarity does not have the properties of the logical conditional, or the 
properties of an entailment. In addition similarity is usually thought to be 
symmetric. If x is similar to y (in virtue of sharing a musical aspect), then y is 
similar to x. It follows that musical implication derived from similarity is an 
analogue of equivalence if it is an analogue of the conditional. 

Finally, consistency is usually defined in terms of negation. A system is 
consistent if and only if it contains no theorem such that its negation is also a 
theorem. It is difficult to see what the negation of a sound-segment could be, 
for it would have to be some other sound segment. If we argue that con- 
sistency is the primitive notion and that a negation of a sound-segment is a 
second sound-segment inconsistent with the first, we are led to the result 
that y may be a negation of x while x may not bea negation of y. A ‘negation 
with this property is at best a peculiar sort of negation. For a sound-segment 
miay have two ‘negations’ which are also ‘negations’ of one another. 


iil 


Music, as described by Taylor, does not map well on to logical syntax. 
There are troubles for the logical model of music. This is not to say that no 
formal model is adequate for the description of a piece of music, nor that if 
there were such a model that it would fail to give us a deeper understanding 
of certain aspects of certain sorts of music. But devotees of modelling should 
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look elsewhere than to logic for their models. For example, modellers might 
find that group theory suggests a way of describing the (harmonic, melodic) 
transformations within a piece of music allowed by certain styles and periods 
(though I confess it seems to me unlikely that any very general results would 
be obtainable by means of this approach, simply because ‘music’ embraces 
such a wide variety of human activities and products). ) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Dear Sir, 


It is perhaps unfortunate that your reviewer of The Ideal City, whatever his philosophical 
views, is so little acquainted with the subject. To quote only one example: Mr Scruton 
assumes that ‘few of those conceptions and theories (of the 18th century) have been able to 
translate themselves into visible reality’. Itis of course well known that neither the Napoleonic 
Empire style nor the so-called Prussian style could have taken their lasting form without 
their Neo-Classical French predecessors. The situation was similar in Russia. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. Rosenau 


THE SLOW RADICAL: RESTRICTIONS 
ON THE ARTIST AS A CHANGE AGENT 


Arnold W. Foster 


INTRODUCTION 
Tur STUDY of social change and the arts ranges from personalistic descriptions 
as found in the laudatory biographies of some innovative artists to theories 
of macroscopic change as found in the works of Kroeber, Sorokin and their 
like. What is needed is some clarification of the relationship of the individual 
whether artist, viewer, listener, reader or critic and the larger dynamics of 
society. The intent of this paper is to provide a framework for studying the 
relationship of the artist to social change and to describe the way in which 
aesthetic and social factors act on his role as a change agent and channel his 
activity. More specifically, we will look closely at two aspects of the creation 
of art. My first is an examination of the exigencies which are at the beginning 
of ‘arting’.! The second is an analysis of the aesthetic and social courses of 
values which act as filters to the process. 

This paper has been taken from a larger and yet unfinished treatment of 
the sociology of the arts. l 


ART AS CHANGE AGENT AND CONSERVATOR 

Art can act as a change agent or as a protector of the status quo. Indeed any 
work of art tends to operate in both ways irrespective of the intention of the 
artist. Any new work of art, different from anything which has come before, 
changes our environment, changes our perception, and by doing so may 
create new exigencies to motivate us to new behaviour. This is the influence 
of art that is emphasized by those who see art as revolutionary in its very 
nature. Art changes our view of the world even when the artist is not trying 
to be innovative and may even intend to express conservative values. 

Art effects change in two ways. It may give a message through its content, 
or it may hit us through the way it is put together. The content of the art 
work can be directed to many purposes. It may uphold a religious faith, 
advertise a commercial product or fix an image of a prominent person for 
posterity. The content communicates a message through commonly under- 
stood symbols and the meaning is in the manipulation of those symbols. 

The aesthetic qualities of art are on a different level. They are not as readily 
open to cognition, but when successful move a person effectively. The 
aesthetic qualities relate to the formal elements of art in a way that is not 
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understood very well (Kolaja and Foster, 1965). The formal elements define 
art qua art. ) 

At the same time the work of art is a fixed expression and when it is 
conserved, as significant art of the past has been, it remains in our environ- 
ment as a precious or sacred symbol of an old perception (Ross, 1962). It is 
quite possible that democrats of the modern world are more tolerant of 
royalty because of the enhancement of kings and nobles by the artists of 
their time. The conservation of nationalism in Russia was aided by films 
which lauded Peter the Great and other tyrants and warriors of the past 
(Leith, 1965 and 1968). Thus stability and change in culture are both related 
to artistic endeavour. 


EXIGENCIES CONFRONTING THE ARTIST 

Exigencies confronting theseriousartist® are from four sources. (1) The first 
source of exigency may be within the individual’s own conflicts, Art has been 
used by many as a cathartic, as a way to ease tensions. Indeed-art is used as 
therapy for people with mental problems (Adamson, 1970). 

There were artists with behaviour problems. Whether their problems were 
sufficient to explain their dedication to art is not easily answered. Notable 


examples of maladjusted individuals who were great artists are Van Gogh - 


and Beethoven. In fact Freud and some of those in his tradition impute 
psychogenic motivation to all artists (Abel, 1966; Kris, 1964; Lee, 1947a and 
b; Rank, 1932; Jones, 1923). 

Although there may be psychic origins of artistic activity, not all artists 
would be deemed neurotic or psychotic (Shahn, 1957). Certainly Giotto was 
well adjusted to his time. He was very successful socially and economically 
from various commercial ventures of which painting was only one. Haydn, 
although sometimes restless working for the Esterhazys, appears to have been 
a happy man. The list could go on and on. The exigency of this sort may or 
may not lead to a desire for social change. However, it often provides im- 
petus or strength for other contingencies. Change is mostly in terms of the 
modification of personality. For want of a better term at present, such a one 
may be called the psychogenically motivated artist. 

(2) A second source of exigency exists within the enterprise of art. This 
results from the discrepancy between what one wants to create and what one 
manages to manufacture. It is part of the art tradition, and even earlier of the 
craft tradition. It is the ideal of quality, of making a better object, of im- 
proving on one’s last production. For many non-political or socially unaware 
artists this is the exigency that matters. The contemporary cult of creativity 
intensifies this exigency, for the artist is expected to be different. Novelty 
has been added to quality as a desired end. Neophilia has become part of the 
ideology of the arts. Therefore old solutions are no longer acceptable and 
this exigency is intensified. Change stimulated by this exigency is stylistic 
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change. Indeed technical and stylistic innovations often become the primary 
focus for the artist and he may become more of a craftsman than a ‘serious’ 
artist (Foster, 1974). 

(3) The third is found in times of social crisis, times of decision, where the 
exigency is shared by many. Under these collective circumstances art may or 
may not be needed. If the situation is one in which persuasion and the lifting 
of morale are needed, then the artist may be asked to be a propagandist and 
cheer leader. Socialist Realist theory specifies that the artist be a teacher, 


morale builder and inciter to revolutionary change. 


In the collective exigency, when art is believed to be useful, the status of 
the artist may be enhanced at the same time that the direction of his work is 
dictated by society. Enhanced status may not necessarily bring forth better 
art. Review some of the books with reproductions of the ‘official’ art of the 
Second World War and discover for yourself the failures of some and the 
successes of other prominent artists. What the artist constributes to the 
collective exigency are symbols of identification which are used to create 
affective support for the cause. It is where the collective exigency exists that 
the artist can aid the revolution. Under this condition he may choose to 
throw in his lot with a social movement and use his talent to propagandize 
his public (Egbert, 1970). Examples of this activity are seen in Uncle Toms 
Cabin, the Almanac Singers of the late ?30s and early *40s, and Delacroix’s 
Liberty Leading the People. It should be noted that in most of the uses of art 
as propaganda for change it is the pictorial or story-telling content that is 
most important rather than the formal qualities. Uncle Tom’s Cabin does not 
have high aesthetic merit. The Almanac Singers used mostly old, tried and 
tested folk tunes with new words, new content, in their attempt to promote 
change (Denisoff, 1971). Delacroix’s painting has artistic merit, but it is in the 
pictorial symbols of a woman with a liberty cap on her head vaulting the 
barricades with flag in hand that revolutionary significance is found. 

We may call this artist modernist in line with Barry Schwartz’s (1972; 192) 
definition or we may call him revolutionary when he is supportive of a move- 
ment leading to changes in the distribution of power. He may even be 
radical when a backer of a radical movement. Although this artist may be a 
strong agent of change, the goals of change come from elsewhere, from 
political, religious, cultural or technological innovators. The artist of this 
type is not innovative but supportive of the solutions of others to the 
exigency he shares with those others. I would call him the supportive or 
facilitating artist. 

(4) The fourth type of exigency arises from the discrepancy between the 
artist’s personal assessment of what the world should be and what actually 
exists. The source of the discrepancy is in the beliefs and values of the artist, 
which are in some sort of tension with the world. A goal of this artist is to 
make outwardly manifest his feelings, thoughts and evaluations of his world. 
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This is the moral function which some think is the primary task of art.3 
Protest art most often stems from this exigency. It may be that protest art, 
explicit or implicit, is the predominant type today. 

The recognition that the artist is in tension with his world is a product of 
the Romantic Period. Although the metaphor of the artist as a critic not 
understood in his time is relatively modern, this exigency existed earlier. 
Michelangelo and Rembrandt exemplify pre-Romantic painters facing this 
exigency. 

The solution to this exigency has been institutionalized in modern times 
as beliefin change as a good in itself. Many artists of today without personally 
feeling the exigency have accepted this definition of an exigency situation 
and its solution in change. As a collective attitude this belief supports and 
justifies the cult of creativity. 

Many have written on the ‘alienation of the artist’ and have found their 
evidence in the art (Horkheimer, 1941; Kolaja and Wilson, 1954; Bensman 
and Gerver, 1958). My contention is that the picture should be turned around 
and the ‘alienation’ (read ‘exigency’) made the independent variable. 

Barry Schwartz sees two possibilities for the artist in confronting the 
modern world. He can take the ‘Modernist’ stance or he can maintain a 
counter-cultural position. Schwartz (1972: 192) says: ° “Modernism” 
anticipates an avante-garde defined by its ability to innovate, discover and 
change at a rate comparable with technological development; the second 
option pictures an avante-garde based on the artist’s ability to provide a 
counter-cultural force—an opposition to the acculturating forces that are 
part of the technocratization movement’. The artist operating from this 
contingency is the radical artist although his influence may lead to evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary change. His influence is in yet unrecognized, 
unco-ordinated, unplanned directions. He is at the beginning of the impetus 
for change and is engaged in formulating new mazeways, new metaphors. 
This artist has a more profound influence on change than the supportive or 
facilitating artist. It is profound: because it has great influence in shaping the 
criticism of the current and pointing out the direction in which change should | 
go. The radical artist is fully involved in defining moral concerns and prod- 
ding people to pay attention to them. 

Without presenting a long argument in a paper which must be brief, the 
assertion will merely be made that the sort of exigency to which the artist 
responds influences the direction of his art and his influences on change. If it is 
the collective crisis that defines his greatest exigency, he will put his efforts 
consciously into promoting social change. If his individual conflicts are most 
painful, then he will probably speak most directly to others with similar 
problems. Since the different types of exigency are not mutually exclusive, 
the artist may harbour several. His solutions are shaped and directed by the 
aesthetic and extra-aesthetic influences on his perception. 
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Not all artists are concerned with radical change. Primarily it is those 
~artists who are in tension with the current ways of the world, who direct 
` themselves to moral concerns, who, if not anti-establishment, are non- 
establishment and who are skilled enough to move us, that make up the 
genuine and influential radicals. They are a small group and may only be 
recognized after we have become conscious of the new way of looking at 
the world which they have initiated. Artists supporting social movements, 
artists promoting stylistic changes, and artists working to satisfy the needs 
of their personalities constitute the great majority. While the focus of this 
paper is on the limitations on the radical artist, the restrictions also act on the 
others in the same ways. 


VALUB ORIENTATIONS AND THE CHANNELLING OF CHANGE 
The artist is sometimes romantically pictured as a truly free agent who out 
of his genius and superior insight moulds symbols to create works which tell 
us how to change the world. We are also told that his problem is that we 
ignore him and do not try to understand his contributions. He is described 
as different from most others who have an occupation. While there may 
be some truth in this description, the artist has—more than is admitted—clay 
feet like the rest of us. His wings of insight bear him aloft for visions to share 
with us less often than is imagined. The artist is not truly free and invention 
- is not easy for him because the art world in which he works is structured. 
His ease of insight is restricted by the feeding and filtering of percepts from the 
past which at the same time give him symbols, technniques and insights 
which make communication easier. Structures (or what I have called in 
earlier papers ‘value orientations’) which restrict the artist are taste, style, 
standards and personal preference. 

(1) When social definitions and collective norms support the popularity or 
unpopularity of existent art we have the phenomenon of public taste. There 
are taste leaders—critics operate in this way—but taste in the final sense is 
the product of the public. The general public may hold to a popular art form 
despite the contrary valuations of the critics and reviewers. Public taste, like 
public opinion, may change rapidly or it can remain constant over long 
periods of time. There are social influences on public taste. For example, 
high status correlates more closely with acceptance of innovation in the 
arts. Avante-garde publics are made up mostly of well-educated members of 
the professions and other esteemed occupations. People of lower status tend ~ 
to change less rapidly in their tastes. Age is also a factor influencing change in 
public taste. It is young people who support innovation in the popular arts. 
While their parents are still listening to Frank Sinatra, the young people are 
finding new idols in the new music. Colour differences also seem to affect 
public taste. Like most social phenomena public taste is sensitive to the 
S. influence of different strata, age categories and race (Kavolis, 1968). 
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For theartist public taste may direct his work ifhe wants to become popu- 
lar and sell. Or if he shares the value that the public is wrong, then he may 
avoid the popular. To the member of the public popularity of a style may 
assure him that it is good and to be a supporter of the popular style may 
assure him that his taste is good. He may, of course, reject the taste of the 
general public and join the avante-garde supporters of a new style. 

(2) A second source of influence on the individual is style. Style consists of: 
The constant form-land sometimes the constant elements, qualities and expression—in 
the art of an individual or a group. . . . in general the description of a style refers to 
three aspects of art: form elements or motives, form relationships, and qualities, 
(Schapiro, 1953) 

Style refers to the perceived regularities in the elements of the art of any 
time or place. These regularities are distinct from the regularities of other 
places or times. Style can be regarded as a concept, a label, a metaphor of 
regularity and a useful device for dating and placing individual works of art 
in their time or place. In addition it becomes a useful device for recognizing 
the process of change in art forms over time. Although a style may be 
defined by a group of artists who consciously develop a school and cultivate 
significant similarities, it must be emphasized that styles are most often 
discovered after the fact of the production of the works of art that designate 
them.* Most styles have been discovered by art historians, archaeologists or 
musicologists, and have been used as concepts of identification and classi- 
fication. 

The fact of style formalizes perception—makes it static. The institutionali- 
zation of style results in the development of perceptive habits. By affecting 
the perception of a population style allows people to feel at home with the 
familiar and alerts them to the strangeness of discordant objects. Melvin 
Rader (1935: xv) claims that: “Science describes facts; art expresses values.’ 
It is the values contained in the metaphor of style that influence our percep- 
tion. ) 

The influence of style on our perceptive habits ‘is so strong that one finds 
few discontinuities in the history of the arts. Indeed in history each style 
provided a point of departure for the succeeding style. The situation today is 
somewhat changed in that our pluralistic society supports several competing 
styles. In addition our access to the styles of the past through museum visits, 
through illustrated books and through television readies us to accept a wider 
range of variation than ever before in history. The creation of new styles 
appears easier today for the artist because he too has available to him the 
variety of styles of the past, can combine stylistic devices in-many ways. If 
style gives him freedom to innovate, it is the freedom of choice between styles 
in a pluralistic world. 

(3) The third aspect of perception relates to the standards which may be 
expressed in terms of some ideal. Alternatively standards may be based on 
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the common human nature of man. We are biologically alike and contain 

psychological characteristics which differ, not in kind, but only in degree. 
~ Thus we are all capable of responding in a similar way to the same objects. 
Recent evidence, contrary to the assumptions of relativists, indicates that 
standards are transcultural (Child and Spiroto, 1965; Child, 1968 and 1972). 
To the degree that standards limit the number of ways in which art can 
change they are a conservative force. Standards legitimise art when they are 
made conscious and, like other evaluative activities of man, help channel 
the direction which art may take. Indeed standards may be narrowly’and 
rigidly defined under certain circumstances, as in the case of the French 
Academy, the Church for a long period of time or the state authorities in 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 

Taste, style and standards are social facts in the Durkheimian sense. They 
are external and coercive to our own perception, to our own evaluation, to 
our own preference. 

(4) The Fourth filter of change in the arts is personal preference. This 
term is used to denote the private-unique dimensions of choice related to the 
particular personality of each individual. Like the other sources of value 
orientation, this one is patterned. The relative stability of individual beha- 
viour helps further to channel the development of art. Under similar culturally 
induced exigencies artists within the same culture, and understanding the 
same styles and standards, will individually find expressive solutions that are 
similar to the solutions of other artists. In fact they may learn from other 
artists’ solutions. The overt manifestation of this behaviour may be called 
personal preference. It is expressed as liking or disliking a work of art and 
affects the artist’s choice of subject, medium and style. 


CODA: THE PROFUNDITY AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE 
Because the artist is restricted in the ways described, he is seldom able to 
affect rapid change. If rapid change is the same as revolutionary change, the 
artist does not often have a revolutionary role. If revolutionary change is 
_ equated with radical change and means profound and basic change in 
perception and feeling, then the artist is a revolutionary. Despite restriction 
the artist erodes old perceptions and feelings and substitutes new perceptions 
only different in degree from the old. He seldom can move more rapidly 
(except where the conditions mentioned earlier favour it) because of the 
restrictions on his own perception and if he moves too fast, he loses his 
public. The public may not understand him until taste has caught up. Yet 
more than anyone else in our society the artist is working at the root of our 
behaviour. Although he cannot move us rapidly, he moves us completely. 
The place of art in influencing the metaphor of a time is to fill in the non- ' 
intellectual, butnotanti-intellectual, dimensions, to add, almost subliminally, 
~ evaluative and affective depths to the metaphor. The artist enhances the 
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metaphor of the present or the future, gives it a mood, a perceptive halo. 
Indeed, it is precisely that development of a new metaphor, mazeway, 


consciousness or world view—and the erosion of the old and useless cultural - 


values—that is necessary before the power shifts and structural changes, 
which are the visible part of revolution, can be affected (Kavolis, 1972: 
Kaelin, 1972; Reichert, 1972). It is for these reasons that the artist may be 
called a slow revolutionary. 

In what direction are the arts moving us? It is unclear, although some 
writers believe that they have detected the path. Possibly there is more than 
one direction. Possibly there is the choice between modernism and the 
counter-culture as pictured by Barry Schwartz (1972). Or it may be that we 
are being led by both the “Arcadians’ (counter-culturalists?) and the “Techno- 
philes’ (modernists?) (Hassan, 1973) towards a new convergence of mind 
that is far more radical than can be imaged by those of us who view change 
in terms of structural rearrangements, economic and political.’ 
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1The exigency approach comes from 
George K. Zollschan and Robert Perrucci 
(1964). 

2 The serious artist abides by what Max 
Weber called the aesthetic ethic. Others 
who are called artists—the hobbyist with 
fun morality and the artist-craftsman with 
the work ethic—are not considered in this 
paper. 
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tionship was found in only seven more 
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this argument, see Bushee (1930). 

4 Examples of self-conscious style inventions 
are those of the Vorticists, of the Blau 
Reiter group or of the Symbolists, 


5 I disagree completely with Henri Lefebvre 
(1931) who, after criticizing Marxists for 
emphasizing political and economic change 
to the neglect of the cultural, then does 


exactly the same thing. ‘One of the first 
and most essential conditions for the 
realization of a cultural revolution is that 
the concepts of art, creation, freedom, 
adaptation, style, experience values, human 
being be restored and re-acquire their full 
significance; but such a condition can only 
be fulfilled after a ruthless criticism of producti- 
vist ideology, economic rationalism and econo- 
mism, as well as of such myths and pseudo- 
concepts as participation, integration and 
creativity, including their practical appli- 
cation, has been performed. A cultural 
revolution requires a cultural strategy 


- with rules that can be set down’ (my 


italics), My own position is that (a) we 
cannot wait for the economic and political 
revolutions before we use art to humanize 
man, and (b) rules should never be set 
down to govern cultural strategy because 
they would fail, as did the French 
Academy’s control over artistic production. 
Lefebvre seems to argue that if you 
humanize man before the revolution, he 
will not support it. -. 
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The Oxford Companion to the Decorative Arts. 
Edited by HAROLD OSBORNE. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. 1975. 
pp. 865. £10.50. 

Tuus 1s the second of the Oxford Companions 

concerned with the visual arts. The Oxford 

Companion to Art was published in 1970 and 

was confined to the fine arts; we would like 

to see future introductions to architecture, 
stage design and the making of musical 
instruments, This latest Companion is about 
those practical arts known variously as 

‘crafts’, “useful arts’, “applied arts’ and, in 

current art-educational jargon, as ‘fine 

crafts within the design areas’. As Editor of 


both volumes, Harold Osborne is able to` 


ensure that while they complement one 
another there is just sufficient overlapping of 
areas * . . . consistently with making each 
Companion independent and complete in 
itself’. He defines the ‘decorative arts’ as 
those ‘which are made to serve a practical 
purpose but are nevertheless prized for the 
quality of their workmanship and the 
beauty of their appearance’. Thus the arts 
considered here range from the ancient 
handicrafts of weaving, wood-working and 
ceramics to the later technologies such as 
photography and the making of clocks and 
mechanical musical instruments. 

The classification of one art as ‘fine’ and 
another as ‘decorative’ will often provoke 
semantic quibbling, and the Editor admits 
that any “distinction between the fine and 
the “decorative” arts is ultimately a prag- 
matic one’, since fine art is a relatively 
recent concept of Western art and involves an 
attitude acknowledged in few other cultures. 
Buc it will be found that where a similar 
area of art is covered by both Oxford 
Companions the respective articles provide 
sensibly balanced counterparts. The study of 
calligraphy as a ‘fine’ art in the earlier 


volume, for example, is complemented by 


the article on typography in this book. 
Manuscript illumination is considered in 
the fine art Companion while book-illus- 
stration is discussed here as one of the crafts 
within the field of book production and 
both the fine art and fine craft aspects of 
ceramics are covered in their respective 
Companions. A nice logic also has divided 
the different elements of colour between 
the two handbooks: colour’s optical and 
design qualities in relation to fine art are in 
the one while the physical properties of 
pigments and dyes as colouring agents in 
the various craft processes are dealt with in 
the other. 

However, of all books, the compilation— 
whether anthology, handbook or survey—is 
most sure of attracting adverse criticism for 
what a reviewer regards as the irrational 
exclusion or superficial treatment of items 
which may well happen to be among his 
own special interests. Then the usually 
liberal critic becomes purist and pedant, 
culling a thesaurus range of such chilling 
phrases as “unaccountably silent on’, ‘only 
prim strictures could have excluded’, 
‘inexcusably omitted’, ‘scant references to’, 
and so on. And I confess that this otherwise 
exhaustive and splendidly rich survey of the 
decorative arts is “unaccountably silent on’ 
certain of my own special interests. 

Encouraged, for instance, by the generous 
attention afforded some of the minor crafts, 
I was disappointed to find that others in the 
same area of design were not referred to. 
Three pages have been given to umbrellas 
and two and a half columns to shawls, yet 
there are no separate entries for such other 
fashion accessories as walking-sticks and 
fans. In the field of enamelling and metal- 
work, horse-brasses and wine labels are 
covered fully—but not buckles and buttons. 
There is a section on locks and keys but not 
on knobs and knockers, on mirrors but not 
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on lamps. And since the art of cut and 
painted silhouettes has enjoyed a well- 
illustrated article - with several separate 
entries on its practitioners and equipment, 
the survey might well have been completed 
with mention of the continuing tradition of 
Chinese folk art paper-cuts and of the 
brilliant use made of silhouettes by Lotte 
Reiniger in her film animations. 

Articles on the major traditional crafts 
are admirably concise yet thorough, although 
some contributors are reticent about 
modern movements and designers. For 
example, the excellent survey of European 
ceramics ends without reference either to 
the elegant industrial pottery from post-war 
Sweden and Finland or to the individuality 
of contemporary studio-potters such as 
Bernard Leach, Lucie Rie and Michael 
Cardew. And while the main article on 
jewellery is largely restricted to the techno- 
logy of gemstone-cutting, related sections 
on the design-styles of jewellery do not 
cover periods after the mid-nineteenth 
century. Nothing, therefore, is said about 
Tiffany’s Art Nouveau Byzantine revival, 
about the later trend towards abstractionism 
through the influence of Cubism, Futurism 
and the Bauhaus, about more .recent 
primitivist and Celtic-inspired styles, nor 
about the many fine pieces designed by 
painters and sculptors such as Braque, Ernst, 
Dali, Dubuffet, Alan Davie and Giacometti, 

When reviewers of handbooks point to 
what should or should not have been 
included, it is almost a convention that they 
will also suggest how the book might have 
been better arranged. In this book, all 
entries, whether two-line biographies and 
technical definitions or fifty-page articles, 
follow in alphabetical order. This traditional 
system, while essential to the rapid reference 
required of a dictionary of artists and art 
terminology, is a cumbersome method for 
discovering all that this Companion has to say 
on a particular subject, demanding stamina 
and tenacity of the reader intent upon 
pursuing all cross-reference clues contained 
in the main article on the craft. Unless an 
exhaustive index had been provided to 


assist him, a more efficient scheme of 
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reference might have grouped all entries 
relating to each craft area within a few 
separate sections of the book. Thus, in a 
section devoted solely to textiles and asso- 
ciated crafts, an introductory main article 
(which would include references to those 
cultures and periods in which the art 
flourished) would be followed by surveys 
of all crafts within that field (in this example, 
therefore, carpets and rugs, embroidery, 
needlework, quilting, printed fabrics, 
weaving, tapestry and so on), with each of 
these surveys supported by entries giving 
more detailed information on materials, 
tools, leading designers, firms, schools and 
movements. Folk and popular art might also 
have formed an all-embracing section to 
include the articles here on canal boat 
decoration, horse-brasses, silhouettes, 
tattooing and toys with, possibly, additional 
matter on such other ‘unsophisticated’ 
crafts as glass-painting and ship’s figurehead, 
shop-sign and fairground carving. How 
neat! ... And yet how far from realizing the 
Editor’s didactic aims ‘to relieve the intel- 
lectual isolation which is one of the con- 
comitants of increasing specialisation’ and to 
broaden ‘the basis of communication 
between those working in different fields of 
knowledge’. Using the system employed in 
this Oxford Companion, on the other hand, 
the most resolutely single-minded reader 
cannot fail to be gainfully diverted from his 
search for all information given on a par- 
ticular craft by the fascinating headings 
which will lie in his path. Consulting this 
book for the entry on weaving, for example, 
he has first to encounter and will be 
tempted also to research ‘wallpaper’, ‘waste’, 
‘watches’, ‘water leaf’, ‘watermarks’, ‘wave’ 
and ‘weapons’. 

The Editor’s ‘ . . . until now there has 
been no attempt to provide in one volume 
a general introduction to craftsmanship and 
its exercise on a world-wide basis’ may 
seem a rash claim in the face of the recent 
spate of single volume encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries, guides and surveys published 
in response to the current nostalgic interest 
in handcraftsmanship and promoted as 
authoritative desiderata for the amateur 
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collector of antiques. Many of these are also 
less expensive than this Oxford Companion 
which, at £10.50, costs an inflationary £4.50 
more than the 1970 Companion to Art with 
its colour plates and 400 additional pages. 

Yet this Oxford Companion is the more 
likely to be recognized as the standard intro- 
duction to the decorative arts. For I know 
of no other survey which so successfully 
combines essential information with lucid, 
experiential descriptions of complicated 
craft processes along with guides to the 
appreciation of the special qualities of fine 
workmanship, Many of the main articles (on 
the Bauhaus, on costume and on wood- 
working, particularly) would stand as 
independently published books, while the 
shorter pieces provide excellent introductions 
to crafts about which little is usually known 
to the layman. Expressive illustrations first 
drew me to read the article on leathercraft, 
for instance, where I found an enthusiasm 
generated by the text so infectious that I am 
now impatient to seek out original examples 
of the art in museums. Throughout the 
book, line drawings and photographs have 
been well chosen and the bibliography is 
truly extensive. 

PETER OWEN 

Croydon College of Design & Technology 


La controversia estetica nel marxismo. By 
GIUSEPPE PRESTIPINO. Palermo. 1974. pp. 
196. L.2,500. 

Tus BOOK lives up to the ambiguity of its 

title. Although it is arranged in parts, 

chapters and numbered sections, it is in fact a 

collection of meditations on art, many of 

them with a more or less Marxist focus, 
which bear a somewhat random character. 

Even its singte chapters do not stick tightly 

to a theme. There are items which may be 

of special interest to some—a brief survey of 
some Italian Marxists, a discussion of the 
classification of the arts, a unified schema of 
the ‘gnoseological’ disciplines—and there is 

a good chapter on language. But it is only 

in the first half of the book that we find 

anything like a steady adherence to a 

connected set of problems: it is also in this 

half that the particular problematic of 
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Marxism is clearly dominant. Even here, 
though, Prestipino does not stick to a single 
issue or a tightly connected set of them: his 
Marxism is variously a problem, a frame of 
reference or a set of assumptions, depending 
upon the topic and his approach to it. 


In what, then, does his Marxism consist? 
Marxism is primarily a methodology, but 
like any methodology it tends to shape its 
own subject matter. In aesthetics the 
Marxist subject matter is predominantly, 
though not exclusively, the social dimension 
of art and the aesthetic, and it is scarcely too 
extravagant to say that the Marxist method- 
ology is the only one available at this time 
which enables us to say anything about that 
dimension. Before Marxism the most 
recent occasion on which a comparable 
methodology existed was the Middle Ages, 
though in fact it was rarely used outside a 
quasi-theological ambit. Modern scholasti- 
cism, unfortunately, has tended to steer 
clear of it. 

Prestipino, then, is most clearly ‘Marxist’ 
in those pages where he examines the mutual 
relations of art and society and employs a 
method. of analysis based upon the twin 
concepts of structure and superstructure. 
Before the recent revival in Marxist scholar- 
ship these concepts were often distorted: it 
was said, for example, that the structure 
conditioned or determined the superstruc- 
ture, and this was taken as holy writ or 
arrant nonsense depending on one’s point of 
view. In fact, Marx understood that the 
relation of the economic structure to the 
cultural superstructure was highly complex 
and that while it was a fundamentally 
determinist relation, the determinism was 
reciprocal rather than unidirectional. 

Prestipino, operating with ideas found in 
Das Kapital and Grundrisse, sketches a highly 
complicated picture of the manifold rela- 
tions between structure and superstructure. 
It is too complicated to summarize here. 
But in so far as these relations bear upon the 
nature of art and the aesthetic, the picture is 
roughly as follows. The economic ‘structure’ 
of society consists, as is well known, of two 
elements: the means of production and the 
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relations of production. The fornier of 
these, however, itself manifests two ‘levels’, 
a lower one and a higher one. The lower 
level consists of primitive and simple means 
‘of production—those provided by nature, 
as it were. Unhelpfully, Prestipino refers us 
for further enlightenment to an earlier 
work of his, but presumably he is referring 
to things like hunting, picking fruit from 
trees, dressing in skins, and the like. The 
higher level of the means of production is 
when, through the exercise of rationality, 
production becomes humanized and ordered, 
and ‘assumes the character of, first of all, 
craft, and later, under the influence of other 
factors, industrialized production. 

The lower level of natural production, 
according to Prestipino, is the immediate 
source of the aesthetic—or, rather, of that 
lower-level area of the aesthetic which he 
calls ‘rhetorical’ and which comprises such 
phenomena as myth, totemism and the 
response to natural beauty. This area of the 
aesthetic is in turn the logical begetter of 
language and communication, and language 
and communication in their turn generate 
the social co-operation necessary for 
industrialization. 

The higher level of craft production is the 
immediate source of art, Just as the artisan 
through his very rationality produces objects 
that are not just useful but also expressive 
of his humanity, the aesthetic phenomena 
that craft generates are also of a higher, more 
rational and expressive character—artistic 
in fact. This very rationality of art, however, 
means that it in its turn is the logical begetter 
of the scientific outlook, and scientific 
thought is in its turn one of the factors 
responsible for industrialization. 

This is but one part of the complex 
network of relations which, in Prestipino’s 
view, exist between structure and super- 
structure. As far as aesthetics is concerned, 
he’ is trying to support, and explain, the 
proposition that art and the aesthetic take 
‘ their origin from work. Man the artist is 
essentially man the worker. He also wishes 
to suggest (though he does not go into. this 
in any detail) that art and the aesthetic are 
not just pleasant trivialities thrown up on 
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the path of history for the passing amuse- 
ment of mankind, but essential strands in the 
whole complex fabric of human life. Like 
all Marxists, he pays art the tribute of taking 
it seriously. 

The problem with Prestipino’s schema is 
one which is fundamental to any Marxist 
aesthetic, and indeed to Marxism in general. 
It is the problem of the dialectical logic on 
which its methodology depends. Prestipino 
distinguishes between the concepts of 
‘origin’ and ‘genesis’. The former, he says, 
is an historico-evolutionary concept, whereas 
the latter is a logico-dialectical one. Craft, 
he says, is not the origin of art but its genesis. 
The issue here is not in the first instance the 
truth of this proposition but its meaning. 
What, exactly, is the nature of the relation 
which, it is claimed, exists between craft 
and art? The answer might be said to lie 
in the dialectical logic, in the familiar triad 
of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. But how 


is this to be explained, or established, if not 


historically? And if the evidence is historical, 
can the dubious causalities of history be 
subsumed in anything that can, in however 
remote a sense, be called a logic? 

The idea that social phenomena, including 
aesthetic phenomena, can become the 
subject matter of a methodologically 
autonomous science has under the influence 
of Marxism assumed a curious character in 
modern times. It is at once an aspiration and 
a source of fear—a fear that if such a science 
cannot be found, we are doomed to a state 
of existential despair. The concept of 
science involved here is one that has come 
under increasingly strict examination in 
recent years. It is not clear to me, however, 
that the rational analysis and assessment of 
social phenomena requires a special logic, 
or that the existence of such a logic is even 
consistent with an acceptable concept of the 
person. With regard to aesthetics in par- 
ticular, the relation of work to art is 
particularly problematic. It is not certain 
that this relation is thought by Marxists to 
be amenable to the categories of the dialec- 
tical logic; nor is it clear what alternative 
they could offer. It is worth suggesting, 
perhaps, that the association of work and 
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art is misleading, though not of course 
non-existent, in the first place. 

All these questions, which must assume a 
fundamental importance in Marxism, are 
left untouched by Prestipino. This is not 
meant as a criticism, but rather as an 
indication of the scope of this book. It 
would be unfair to call it dilettantish, for he 
frequently touches on very profound 
matters, but it is a series of sketches rather 
than an ordered and systematic treatise, 

HUGH T. BREDIN 
Queen’s University, Belfast 


Art and the Aesthetic: An Institutional Analysis. 
By GEORGE DICKIE, Cornell U. P. 1974. 
pp. 204. $9.50. 

In Art and the Aesthetic Professor Dickie 

addresses himself to defining ‘art’ and to 

criticizing theories of the aesthetic attitude 
and Monroe Beardsley’s concepts of the 
aesthetic object and aesthetic experience. 

The two areas of traditional aesthetics not 

touched on in this book are value theory 

and Frank Sibley’s identification of aesthetic 

(not meaning ‘evaluative’) judgements with 

judgements of taste; and no attention is 

given to such problems as metaphor, 
expression and representation. The book is 
clearly written, with the arguments and 
their assumptions plainly laid out. Portions 

of the book have appeared previously ‘in a 

series of articles published over the last 

eleven years’ (p. 13). 

Chapter I is an attempt to state necessary 
and sufficient conditions for “X is a work of 
art’. Dickie sees Morris Weitz’s ‘ “art” as an 
open concept’ position to be his mainenemy, 
and argues- that while the species of art 
(novels, tragedies, etc.) might be open, it 
does not follow that the genus of art is itself 
open. (We may be able to define ‘insect’ but 
not ‘beetle’.) “Art’ is to be defined in terms 
of ‘non-exhibited’ characteristics: A work 
of art in the classificatory sense is (1) an 
artifact, (2) a set of the aspects of which has 
had conferred upon it the status of candidate 
for appreciation by some person or persons 
acting on behalf of a certain social institution 
(the artworld) (p. 34). 

Dickie’s argument that artifactuality is a 
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necessary condition of artworks is that when 
we say of some natural object (a piece of 
driftwood, say) that it is a work of art we are 
not using ‘art’ in its primary (classificatory) 
sense, but in some secondary sense: this 
driftwood is (looks) as if it were a work of 
art. Weitz can counter that this begs the 
question, since Dickie has given us no 
reason to believe that artifactuality is a 
necessary condition for art and that, 
accordingly, there is no such secondary 
sense of ‘att’. In an earlier version of this 
definition (“Defining Art’, American Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, July 1969), Dickie argued 
that a piece of driftwood can satisfy con- 
dition (1) if it satisfies (2). Now Dickie 
maintains that natural objects can ‘acquire 
artifactuality at the same time that the status 
of candidate for appreciation is conferred 
on them, although the act that confers 
artifactuality is not the same act that confers 
the status of candidate for appreciation’ 
(p. 44, my italics). If artifacts are not a 
‘natural kind’ but rather an ‘institutional 
category’, then Dickie owes us an inde- 
pendent account of what sort of actions are 
required in order for things to become 
artifacts, an account which on the face of it 
would have to be fairly complicated (cf. 
Heidegger’s distinction in Being and Time 
between things vorhanden and things zu- 
handen). 

Various technical points might be, and 
have been, raised about condition (2). 
Professor Ted Cohen has argued (‘The 
Possibility of Art: Remarks on a Proposal 
by Dickie, Philosophical Review, January 
1973) that a thing must have qualities which 
are appreciatable before it can be a candidate 
for appreciation and that, for example, 
Duchamp’s urinal (entitled Fountain) simply 
has no appreciatable qualities; we appreciate 
at most the gesture of passing a urinal off as 
an artwork. By ‘appreciation’ Dickie means 
‘in experiencing the qualities of a thing one 
finds them worthy or valuable’ (pp. 40-1). 
Dickie’s response is to insist that we can 
appreciate the surface, shape, etc., of 
Fountain. But I feel Cohen is right and that 
Dickie’s defence might have been to point 
out that being passed off by Duchamp as an 


ee, 
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artwork is a genuine and appreciable 
quality of Fountain, His anti-intentionalism 
prevents him from taking this line, however. 
Other technical questions might be 
raised about this definition, but it is more 
important to see where accepting it leaves us. 
We are prevented from asking: Tolstoy-like 
questions about fraudulent or counterfeit 
art, The question must change from: “Is 
this (object) art?’ to: ‘Is this artwork good 
or bad?’ If both billboard advertisements and 
Rembrandt paintings share the quality of 
functioning as symbols (in a similar way), then 
this ‘shared quality is irrelevant to their 
artworkhood—for billboards do not (now) 
have a place in the artworld while Rem- 
brandts do. A Goodman-like investigation 
of the ‘languages’ of artworks, then, must 
be about more than artworks. If one feels 
that according to the institutional definition 
objects are art for uninteresting or ‘un- 
philosophical’ reasons, then one is free to 
examine whatever properties of objects, 
some of which may be artworks and some 
not, one deems important. (Or we could 
investigate ‘schmart’ which is like ‘art’ 
except that all schmartworks do function as 
symbols in similar ways.) l 
Chapter 2 is a history of the passage from 
eighteenth-century empiricist theories of 


- taste to twentieth-century aesthetic-attitude 


theories, showing how discussion shifts 
from ‘the beautiful’ as an evaluative term 
to ‘the aesthetic’ as a term denoting a mode 
of attending to objects. Chapters 3-6 argue 
against the aesthetic-attitude theory as held 
by (among others) Edward Bullough, 


-— Jerome Stolnitz and Virgil Aldrich. The 


Ne 


form of Dickie’s argument is to show that 
any special sort of attention or perception 
claimed to be distinctively aesthetic can be 
shown, through an ontological reduction, 
to be merely attention to or awareness of 
some features of objects and not other 
features, or to be merely attention with 
certain motives. The aesthetic attitude is 


- thus rendered ‘vacuous’ since it is incapable 


of doing what Dickie claims it was intended 
to do, viz. delimit the aesthetic object. A 
similar line of argument is employed when 
in the last chapter’ Dickie argues that 
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Beardsley’s aesthetic experience, identified 
as the ‘unity of affect’, does not mark off 
any special sort of experience unique to the 
experience of aesthetic objects. 

After demythologizing the aesthetic atti- 
tude Dickie goes on to criticize Beardsley’s 
definition of the aesthetic object of art. 
Aesthetic objects are (proper) sub-sets of 
aspects of artworks, and are (by definition) 
the things talked about in aesthetic discourse. 
A is an aspect of the aesthetic object of an 
artwork WA if and only if (1) A is an aspect 
of WA (‘the principle of distinctness’), and 
(2) A is directly perceptible (‘the principle of 
direct perceptibility’). The principle of 
distinctness seems trivial, yet Beardsley and 
Dickie use it to show that artists’ intentions 
are not part of the aesthetic object of art- 
works, But if ‘part of’ or ‘aspect of” means 
‘property, quality, feature, etc.,-of’, then 
being intended by X to be Q is as much a 
property, quality or feature of an artwork 
as any other more ‘perceptual’ property. 

Most of Dickie’s criticism is direction 
against the principle of direct perceptibility. 
Sometimes called ‘the sensuous surface view’, 
this principle has been a cornerstone of 
philosophical aesthetics and Dickie’s counter- 
examples to it appear persuasive: the mean- 
ings of works of literature are nonperceptible 
aesthetic aspects while the property man in 
traditional Chinese theatre is a perceptible 
non-aesthetic aspect. However, both Beards- 
ley and Dickie play free and loose with 
‘directly perceptible’, which both take to 
mean ‘open to direct sensory. awareness’ 
(p. 163). Given certain epistemological 
principles, the only way we have of coming 
to know anything is through direct sensory 
awareness and it becomes at times unclear 
why certain features of objects are said to be 
and others not to be directly perceptible. 
Why, exactly, are literary meanings and the © 
wires which fly Mary Martin around the 
stage in Peter Pan imperceptible? Similarly, 
we are given no reason why the property 
man who comes on stage in traditional 
Chinese theatre is a non-aesthetic aspect. If 
he does hold a flag in front of an actor to 
indicate that the character is dead, then it 


seems we must notice this in order to notice 
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that the character is dead: a dead-character 
just is a property-man-holding-flag-before- 
actor. 

Dickie’s solution to the problem of 
delimiting the aesthetic object is the central 
point of the book. Having abandoned the 
principle of direct perceptibility, Dickie 
asserts that the aesthetic object of an artwork 
WA is that set of qualities of WA which the 
institution for the presentation of this kind 
of WA stipulates as being qualities of the 
aesthetic object of WA. He thereby gives 
an institutional account of both the concepts 
‘art’ and ‘the aesthetic object of art’. What 
this amounts to, to give a rough example, is 
this: the practice of the institution of theatre 
is to put plays on stage, visibly and audibly, 
and of audiences to watch and hear what is 
going on on stage and to ignore the curtains, 
stage hands and other people around them. 
Dickie is no doubt right that such are 
conventional practices, but as social practices 
they are historically and culturally relative. 
This allows for the possibility—to pick an 
extreme example—that some day the typical 
mode of presentation of novels will be to 
set them on fire, and for the aesthetic object 
of the novel to be the leap and dance of the 
flame as it is consumed, However, we ought 
not to allow this even as a general possibility. 
Whatever practices exist on the part of both 
presenters and viewers of art are themselves 
both causally determined and limited by a 
still more basic set of conventions, viz. (in 
Goodmanian jargon) those syntactic and 
semantic rules of the notational system to 
which a certain artwork belongs. (A plays S, 
for example, is the set of performances 
which follows the script of S, and the script 
of S will generally not include the curtains, 
stage hands, etc., though it might.) Even if 
these semantic and syntactic rules are 
themselves conventional (as opposed to 
natural), burning novels will not change the 
aesthetic object of the novel but would, at 
most, create a new artistic medium with its 
own syntax and semantics. 

In effect, Dickie’s conclusion renders the 
notion of ‘the aesthetic object of the artwork’ 
superfluous. Once we know the ontology 
of the artwork we shall know what The 
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Tempest, Nightwatch, Emma, the Hammer- 
klavier Sonata, etc., are, and will have no 


need of weeding out ‘nonaesthetic’ proper- _. 


ties such as audience noises, backs of can- 
vases and the like. The Bearsdlean programme 
of "metacriticism’ might be revamped, away 
from discussions of the ontology of the 
aesthetic object of art and towards a 
criticism of ways of talking about artworks 
—formalism versus humanism, for example. 

Dickie’s most . important contribution 
has been to argue away two very influential 
notions of the aesthetic. Ted Cohen has 
similarly attempted to obliterate Sibley’s 
strict distinction between aesthetic and 
non-aesthetic judgements (‘Aesthetic/Non- 
aesthetic and the Concept of Taste,’ Theoria, 
1973). Perhaps it is time for aestheticians to 
abandon aesthetics and take up the philo- 
sophy of art. 

ROBERT J. YANAL 

Wayne State University 


Samuel Palmer: A Biography. By RAYMOND 
LISTER. Faber and Faber. 1974. pp. 299. 
£6.25. 

WHEN SAMUEL PALMER exhibited at the 

Royal Academy in 1825 the critic of the 

European Magazine found his pictures ‘so 

amazing that we feel the most intense 

curiosity to see what manner of man it was 
who produced such performances’. The 
same could be said of his work during the 
two later periods of intense artistic activity: 
the delicate etchings and paintings glowing 
with ‘the light that never was on land or 
sea’ recording his delight in Shoreham and 
the Kentish countryside 1827-34; and the 
masterly etchings executed at the end of his 
life when ill, poor, disappointed, and 
harrowed by the persisting grief at his elder 
son’s death, he recaptured some of the 
youthful ardour which had responded to 
Blake’s genius and presence and had helped 
form the hopeful company of young artists 
known as the Ancients. Not surprisingly, 
it is at these points that Raymond Lister’s 
sympathetic biography takes fire. Palmer 
commands respect for his perception that 

Blake’s two poorly furnished rooms were 

ʻa place... for primitive grandeur, whether 
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in the persons of Mr. and Mrs. Blake, or in 
the things hanging on the walls’, and for his 
humble yet joyful response to Blake as man 
and artist, even though he never fully 
comprehended either. Mr. Lister’s quotations 
reveal Palmer’s fine command of language 
when his imagination was kindled or his 
sense of humour provoked. Of Blake he 
wrote: ‘His eye was the finest I ever saw: 
brilliant, but not roving, clear and intent, 
yet susceptible; it flashed with genius, or 
melted with tenderness. It could also be 
terrible. Cunning and falsehood quailed 
under it, but it was never busy with them. 
It pierced them, and turned away.’ And of 
the agonies of printing from his etched 
plates: ‘My wretched plate bent up like an 
earwig disturbed in an egg-plum.’ .The 
sharply visual detail of this wryly comic 
image is related to the minutely observed 
scenes to which in his finest pictures the 
unearthly avenues of light so often lead, such 
as the ploughman and his team in The 
Sleeping Shepherd or the shepherd and his 
flock in The Skirts of a Wood.’ 

Mr. Lister naturally makes constant use 
of Herbert Palmer’s life of his father, but he 
is not uncritical of it and he uses some 
recently discovered manuscript material 
for this new study, from which Palmer 
emerges as unworldly, ungainly and in 
some ways absurd: a man of integrity; in 
some cases (as in his elder son’s) insensitive 
to anothers needs; neurotic, tactless, 
bigoted, idealistic and painstaking; but 
always passionately responsive to art and 
books. One of his remarks is particularly 
illuminating: after years of being “pinched 
by a most unpoetical and unpastoral kind 
of poverty’, to quote his own words, he 
could say to Calvert: “How dirt cheap are 
really good’ books when we compare them 
with the price and intrinsic value of every- 
thing else we lay out money upon.’ 

Mr. Lister explores the deteriorating and 
often stormy relationship between Palmer 
and his father-in-law John Linnell, who 
first recognized his genius and helped him 
realize his potential by turning him away 
from.the moderns to the strong, direct 
work of Diirer and Michelangelo. In the 
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attempt to make the long drab stretches of 
Palmer’s life interesting he quotes too 
many letters making the same point, for 
example those from Italy during Palmer's 
honeymoon, showing his _ tactlessness 
towards the Linnells and his increasing 
estrangement from them, or those in which 
he urges his unfortunate young son, Thomas 
More, to greater scholarship and piety. 
Mr. Lister finds these moralizing letters 
‘depressing, leaden, overbearing’ (p. 228) 
and gives this part of the biography the 
same effect because of excessive quotation. 
Perhaps influenced by Palmer’s own 
moralizing habits, Mr. Lister is also some- 
times tetchily censorious, so damaging the 
biography’s tone. 

Palmer’s life, as Mr. Lister tells it, ratifies 
the impressions made by his pictures. His 
narrow bigotry and oppression by ‘horror’ 
are reflected in the claustrophobia and gloom 
of, for example, Coming from the Church— 
the faces are lugubrious despite thè rich 
colours; or in the oppressive heaviness of 
Hilly Scene. In many of the other Shoreham 
pictures the difference from Blake is 
apparent. Palmer equates innocence with 
ignorance, oblivion; whereas for Blake 
innocence is clarity of vision unconsciously 
and ironically revealing the brutalities and 
hypocrisies of contemporary society. 
Palmer’s light is a protective and exquisite 
cocoon; Blake’s is illumination. 

SHEILA M. SMITH 
University of Nottingham 


Romantic Landscape Vision; Constable and — 
Wordsworth. By KARL KROEBER. Wisconsin 
U. P. 1975. pp. 142. 
In ms essay “The State of German Literature’ 
(1827) Carlyle praised Goethe and Schiller 
as writers who achieve ‘reality’, whose 
poetry is ‘manifest to men in the forms 
among which they live and move’, and 
explained why: “These men have not only 
the clear eye, but the loving heart.’ It is an 
excellent description of the Romantic 
imagination which is the subject of Professor 
Kroeber’s book. In it he discusses a selection 
of Wordsworth’s poems describing place 
(‘Tintern Abbey’, parts of “The Prelude’, 
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‘Peele Castle’, ‘Home at Grasmere’) and 
compares them with four of Constable’s 
landscapes (The Haywain, The Cornfield, 
Hadleigh Castle, The Leaping Horse) to 
determine the nature of Romantic ‘vision’ 
in ways of looking at nature: an important 
element in the “coherence of alternatives’ 
(to usé his own phrase) to which we give 
the ambiguous name ‘Romanticism’, 

Professor Kroeber’s detailed comparisons 
of poems and paintings are illuminating and 
provocative. Both artists are remarkable 
for their clear-eyed observation of landscape 
which produces images suggesting time’s 
passing: ‘In different media Wordsworth 
and Constable create enduring images out 
of transitory events’ (p. 17). Professor 
Kroeber rightly stresses the importance of 
the artist’s sensuous response and reacting 
mind in both painting and poem. Constable’s 
loving observation of sky enables him to 
create an appearance which suggests the 
elements from which the clouds are formed 
and their continual change; his delight in 
the appearance of a tree trunk suggests 
both its growth and its decay, and the 
elements which have weathered it. Words- 
worth’s meditative blank verse in “The 
Prelude’ recalls his childhood reactions to 
places familiar to him in maturity, the 
desolate place where the gibbet had stood 
or the bleak road on which he had seen a 
girl battling against the wind, and relates 
them to his spiritual growth. Wordsworth 
‘teaches us not to see things in a new way 
but to enjoy our customary way of seeing 
familiar sights’ (p. 32). Although Kant is not 
mentioned, Professor Kroeber’s book deals 
with Kant’s idea that imagination is a mode 
of perception, an instrument to apprehend 
reality, and he examines the workings and 
effects of this imagination in Wordsworth’s 
poetry and Constable's painting. The reality 
which each achieves is comparable, but 
there are important differences: ‘Picture 
and poem are alike and different because 
Wordsworth reveals the fixedness that 
exists within life’s movement, and Constable 
reveals the movement that exists with life’s 
fixedness’ (p. 23). 

Professor Kroeber himself is a Romantic 
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critic in that he looks long and lovingly at 
the pictures with a degree of the imagination 
which created them, even as he responds to 
verbal rhythms, associations and imagery 
with something of the imagination which 
developed them. But sometimes his close 
attention ‘to the Romantic poet results in 
questionable statements about other writers. 
Can Wordsworth’s determination to repre- 
sent the supernatural in the natural really be 
likened to Milton’s landscapes in “Paradise 
Lost’? Milton’s static and hierarchic con- 
ception of God, man and the universe, 
revealed in nature which delights him, is 
very different from Wordsworth’s devel- 
oping concept of the life-giving principle 
afforded to man by his conscious sensuous 
reaction to nature. Also, ignoring the 
subtlety and detail of parts of “The Seasons’, 
Professor Kroeber dismisses Thomson as a 
‘merely descriptive’ landscape poet, whereas 
it could be argued that Thomson at his best 
suggested a way of seeing nature from 
which Wordsworth himself learned much. 

In his concern to demonstrate the con- 
tinuity of Wordsworth’s poetry Professor 
Kroeber is too indulgent to the poet’s later 
lapses. He ‘forgives’ him “some prosiness’ in 
‘Home at Grasmere’ ‘because to him 
commonplace living can be divine’ (p. 126). 
But Wordsworth at his greatest, as Professor 
Kroeber has shown, makes commonplace 
living divine to the reader; this sharing of 
experience and feeling is essential to 
Romantic art. If it is only divine ‘to him’— 
that is, to the poet—communication has 
failed. “One can say that what is most 
interesting about The Cornfield . . . is its - 
uninterestingness’ (p. 39). If it remained 
uninteresting, it would not be the great 
Romantic painting it is. In real life Mrs. 
Nickleby would be tiresome and tedious; 
it is Dickens’s artistry that enables us to 
delight in her. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the book 
is the attempt to relate Romantic vision to 
modern sensibility. After some rather 
perfunctory comments Professor Kroeber 
concludes that it is “alien’ to modern sensi- 
bility. This leaves many questions unasked 
and unanswered. If the Romantic sensibility 
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is alien to the moderns, why does Professor 
Kroeber respond as he does to Wordsworth’s 
poetry and Constable’s painting? The 
quality of his response proves that this 
delight need not be a simple indulgence in 
nostalgia, Is it not possible to learn from the 
Romantic achievement in maintaining the 
equilibrium between man’s inner life and 


his response to the outer reality, and from 


. the community of poet and reader, painter 


— 


and spectator, on which the Romantic 
vision depended? It could be argued that 
the artist’s increasing withdrawal from the 
outer world to an exclusive contemplation 
of his inner life is a major cause of the 
barrier between him and society in modern 
Western culture, to the detriment of both 


„art and society. We cannot put back the 


clock, but we might learn something from 
these artists occupying ‘spots of time’ nearly 
two centuries ago. Training the artist’s 
sensibility to respond to the life outside 
himself and training the reader’s or spec- 
tator’s sensibility so that he listens or looks 
with understanding might greatly improve 
both our art and our society. The Romantic 
sensibility is indeed alien to the modern 
sensibility; but some sensibilities are more 
sensible than others. 

However, this is a book for constant 
reference; it helps the reader to experience 
anew the poetry of Wordsworth and the 
landscapes of Constable, and to think again 
about the nature of the Romantic imagi- 
nation. It is, therefore, unfortunate that such 
an intelligent description of the direct vision 
of great Romantic art should so often lapse 
into tortuous jargon, and that the illus- 
trations should be so few and of such poor 
quality. 

SHEILA M. SMITH 
University of Nottingham 


The P.R.B. Journal: William Michael Rossetti's 
Diary of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
1849-1853. Edited by WILLIAM E. FREDEMAN. 
Oxford University Press. 1975. pp. xxvii 

+10 £2.82. 

Tans 1s an admirable edition, fully annotated, 

of what remains of William Rossetti’s 

P.R.B. Journal after Dante Gabriel's presum- 
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ably paranoiac attacks on it. Professor 
Fredeman suggests that the damage might 
have been done in 1872 when Dante 
Gabriel had his first serious breakdown. It is 
a great loss: nearly a third of the original 
journal torn away or damaged. William 
Rossetti published more than half the 
mutilated Journal in Praeraphaelite Diaries 
and Letters (1900), omitting what he des- 
cribed as the ‘mere plodding journey-work’. 
Professor Fredeman has restored the omitted 
material, using as copy text the mutilated 
manuscript: in the Angeli Papers in the 
Special Collections Division, University of 
British Columbia Library. His ‘critical 
apparatus’ enables the reader to distinguish 
the hitherto unpublished portions of the 
Journal without having to consult Prae- 
raphaelite Diaries and Letters. 

As William Rossetti insisted, the Journal 
is not personal; it records the activities of 
the PRB. The ‘Rules’ of the Brotherhood, 
formulated in 1851 and appearing ‘solemn’ 
and ‘almost comic’ to the diarist in 1853, are 
reprinted in Professor Fredeman’s volume. 
‘The Journal was producible to any Member 
who might choose to ask for it—I don’t 
think any one ever did.’ The comic solem- 
nity of the Rules is also evident in the 
Journal, particularly the earlier part; and 
the prose is undistinguished if serviceable. 
But despite the brevity of the Journal (the 
first entry is 15 May 1849, the last 29 
January 1853, with long gaps between some 
entries; the crucial formative year 1848 is 
omitted), all students of Victorian painting 
will welcome this publication. For the 
Journal is not only occasionally solemn, it is 
always serious. As Professor Fredeman 
emphasizes in his excellent introduction, 
what is outstanding in the Journal is these 
young artists’ whole-hearted professionalism, 
their unremitting energy in attempting to 
perfect their art and to combine, however 
ineffectually, the twin arts of painting and 
literature. They did not constitute a “move- 
ment’ in painting; their aims were indi- 
vidual and ultimately irreconcilable, which 
is why the Brotherhood so quickly dissolved; 
they had no formulated aesthetic—the 
Rules are administrative, not artistic; and 
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William was obviously very relieved when 
the pundit Ruskin enunciated a PRB 
aesthetic to readers of The Times. It can be 
argued that but for Ruskin the PRB would 
have sunk into insignificance and not have 
had the effect it undoubtedly did have on 
Victorian painting. But the PRB’s earnest 
grappling with their art, their determination 
to look at the world with their own eyes 
rather than follow the Academy’s rules, 
account for the vibrancy of their early 
paintings, still compelling -despite their 
shortcomings. 

Moreover the Journal reveals the group as 
a true Brotherhood in that its work 
proceeded from constant criticism and 
serious discussion. The members created 
for themselves a climate in which their 
experimentation could thrive. Art mattered, 
was the centre of their lives, and was sus- 
tained by lively, absorbing debates. 

As Professor Fredeman points out, the 
Journal records Preraphaelite works not 
recorded elsewhere. It charts the excitement 
of those early days of the Brotherhood; its 
dwindling and final extinction: “The P.R.B. 
meeting is no longer a sacred institution, — 
indeed is, as such, well-nigh disused’ wrote 
William, just before the Journal entries 
finish. But, he insists, “both Preraphaelism 
and Brotherhood are as real as ever, and 
purpose to continue so’. 

Published with the manuscript are plates, 
including previously unpublished photo- 
graphs such as that of William and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti in 1853, and an etching by 
Millais of D. G. Rossetti’s “St. Agnes of 
Intercession’ intended for the fifth number 
of The Germ which never materialized; also 
documents connected with the PRB, inclu- 
ding a reprint of William Rossetti’s poem 


‘Mrs. Holmes Grey’, written during Sept- 


ember 1849 and meant, William said, to be 
‘a Praeraphaelite poem’ in which was 
applied ‘to verse-writing the same principle 
of strict actuality and probability of detail 
which the Praeraphaelites upheld in their 
pictures’. 

The poem has interest as 2 PRB document 
partly because it demonstrates the PRB 
concern to represent states of mind by means 
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of the carefully recorded details, for example 
boredom and frustration in Millais’s Mariana, 
illumination in Hunt’s The Awakening 
Conscience. The sensuous details convey a 
spiritual message. Also the versified news- 
paper report, the larger part of the poem, 
demonstrates how deadening the ‘truth 
to nature’ endeavour can be to the artist 
when he interprets it as literal representation 
of actuality. The unrelenting literalness of 
Holman Hunt’s painting, for example, 
should be set beside ‘Mrs. Holmes Grey’. 
The poem perfectly complements the 
painting, albeit not in the way in which 
William intended it should. 

Professor Fredeman includes an excellent 
bibliography. One criticism of the printing 
of the manuscript might be that, as there are . 
so many line references in the notes, it 
would have made the reader’s task easier if 
line numbers had been indicated in the 
margin of the text. The price of the book is 
prohibitive and much to be regretted, since 
presumably only libraries will be able to 
afford it. 

SHEILA M. SMITH 
University of Nottingham 


Expression in Movement and the Arts. By 
DAVID BEST. Lepus Books. 1974. pp. xvi 
+ 203. 

Mr. Best BEGINS by saying, and thereafter 

takes it for granted, that the later thinking of 

Wittgenstein was a revolution in philosophy 

despite the odd persistence of certain 

traditional errors. His book has the thera- 
peutic intention, and the mildly oracular 
tone, which are the hallmarks of Wittgen- - 
steinian thinking; the effort to coax the 
mind down from difficult suppositions and 
to treat the great problems of philosophy 
as simple mistakes in our habits of thought. 

Thus, for instance, ‘expression’ in its crude 

acceptance—‘feelings’ somehow exuded like 

water from a sponge—evidently presents a 

naive and unnecessary barrier to reason. 

There are no coercive grounds for believing 

either that qualities of performance entail 

certain prior states of emotion or that we 
could ever adduce reasons, as distinct from 
intuitive guesses, to support any such 
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connection. The idea of dance as the 
‘expression’ of an ‘inner state’ is simply the 
complement of a naive intuitive aesthetic, 
unable to. grasp the unity, or the self- 
sufficient evidential properties, of art as 
embodied feeling. 

One can assent to this as logic, even as a 
logic of judgement, without feeling that the 
argument it supplies has much to do with 
aesthetic experience. The great paradox 
about ‘ordinary language’ philosophy after 
Wittgenstein is that it more often disputes the 
authenticity of common parlance, or refines 
it out of existence, than takes it for a genuine 
source of wisdom. Such is the case with 
Ryle’s celebrated treatment of the mind/body 
dualism: a splendid piece of philosophical 
reduction, but quite against the grain of 
habitual thought and language. Ryle’s 
arguments, and the general ethos of linguistic 
philosophy, are important props in Mr. 
Best’s aesthetic theory; and it is here that I 
feel the suasive operation of a less than 
self-evident set of assumptions. It is an 
obvious move, in this climate of thought, to 
associate the concept of ‘expression’ with 
those of ‘mind’, ‘intention’, etc., and argue 
that in each case there is no way to the 


supposed mental state ‘behind’ the achieved . 


performance except by detailed reference 
to the performance itself. But this begs the 
question, or pushes it back to a pre- 


philosophic stage of enquiry presumably. 


abandoned to mere subjective criticism. 
According to this standard aesthetic pre- 
dicates are justified only so far as they 
describe, or accept as their ‘logical’ limits, 
the qualities of performance as revealed in 
behavioural characteristics. 

This argument falls down, I think, on 
two connected counts. Firstly, it assimilates 
the nature of art, its aesthetic properties, to 
the abstract question of how we can define, 
or sufficiently conceptualize ,those distinctive 
properties. Secondly, by the same token, it 
restricts aesthetic judgement to a descriptive 
idiom more appropriately that of a science, 
with its instrumental philosophy and lack of 
self-reflection, than that of an aesthetics, 
where judgement is bound up with the 
expressive genesis of thought itself. Mr. Best 
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takes over from Wittgenstein the critique 
of aesthetic nominalism, of the idea that 
there must be qualities in art corresponding 
to the terms of aesthetic judgement. But 
when this critique is carzied over from the 
theory of aesthetic judgement to aesthetics 
itself, and used to support the view that a 
performance cannot exhibit such prepossessing - 
qualities, chen the doctrine becomes merely 
restrictive, an escape from the real complex- 
ities of aesthetic judgement. It may be true, 
as Wittgenstein says, that aesthetics is a 
language game, having meaning only 
within its own definite conventions; and 
that critical judgements make sense through 
this community of values, not by the 
infecting power of individual—and thus 
logically ‘private’—intuitions. But again, 
this is a point of abstract reflection, not a 
theory of response or an aesthetic ontology. 
Aesthetics, after all, has been characterized 
throughout its history by various forms 
of intuitive a priori, the implications of which 
would surely be a meaningful convention 
in Wittgenstein’s sense. 

The point here is that linguistic con- 
ventionalism applies only to the business of 
critical reflection. Where it tries to legislate, 
usually by projecting such puzzles on to 
the concept of art itself, the result is an 
impoverishment of aesthetic language and a 
kind of abdication of criticism. Mr. Best is 
anxious to distinguish his own arguments, 
especially the attack on mentalistic and 
essentialist doctrines, from the wholesale 
unworkable scepticism of the crude 
behaviourist. Yet behaviourism is precisely 
the outcome of this principled refusal to 
entertain—and hence the desire to cate- 
gorically deny—the association of experience 
with subjective predicates. 

Mr. Best offers the example of an “expres- 
sive’, as opposed to a merely ‘competent’, 
musical performance. Criticism of the latter 
is ‘not based on an inference to private 
emotions’; rather it attends to the perform- 
ance itself, relying on the ‘trained and 
sensitive’ ear to perceive the ‘significance’ of 
‘phrasing and tonal shading’ (pp. 164/5). 
But this critical scruple, a matter of the 
interpreter dwelling fixedly on his own 
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suppositions, does not at all affect the 
aesthetic register—the presentness to 
experience—of qualities which one does in 
" practice serse ‘behind’ the felicities of detail. 
Mr. Best’s Wittgensteinian idiom is often 
either redundant (as when he remarks that a 
‘technical’ piano performance ‘betrays in the 
playing a lack of feeling’), or given over to 
an excessively narrow logic of judgement. 
‘The impossibility of thinking over some- 
thing very sad while expressing radiant joy 
is not a contingent but a logical impossibility 
in a suitably broad sense of that term’ (p. 93). 
The “broad sense’ intended is Wittgenstein’s 
notion of criteria, into which Mr. Best hopes 
to assimilate the logic of aesthetic judgement. 
Yet clearly it is possible to ‘express’ one 
emotion while quite genuinely entertaining 
another; and even to ambiguously express 
the contradictory mixture. Numerous pas- 
sages of Mozart, Schubert and other com- 
posers seem to be characterized by exactly 
this ambivalence. Of course such responses 
are ‘subjective’, and infer more than could 
possibly be grounded in observable details 
of the music. But such is the character of 
aesthetic judgement: looking where it can 
to sufficient formal criteria, but always 
appealing first and last to an intuitive order of 
judgement. 

Wittgenstein’s ` influence on modern 
aesthetics depends on a certain trick of 
thought; persuading the mind into a state of 
lucid abstraction where experiences seem to 
be identical with the concept, and hence 
the language-form, of those experiences. 
Thus Wittgenstein: “You learned the concept 
pain when you learned the language.’ To 
which Mr. Best adds that the same is true 
of ‘emotion-concepts’ (p. 93). On this 
reasoning the connection between feeling 
and expression, intention and act, is simply 
a logical relation, ‘a matter of the logic of the 
concepts concerned’. But this, once again, is 
either redundant or impossibly restrictive. 
‘Logic’ here means either the conformity 
with developed expectations—a mere misuse 
of the term—or a set of equations which 
would cover, with spurious exactitude, all 
the co-ordinates of aesthetic experience and 
judgement. 
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Wittgenstein’s language of ‘concepts’ is 
the exaggerated defence against a kind of 
naive dualism which could affect only the 


-most vapidly impressionistic criticism. Per- 


haps, as Mr. Best believes, appeal to ‘mind’ 
and ‘spirit’ in art are merely the baffled 


‘responses of a man who cannot account for 


his experience in exact bodily terms. But 
this precisely is the reason for that rich and 
shifting language of aesthetic appraisal 
which must always have a use for the 
subjective idiom of prior intuition, yet can 
also strive for more adequate accounts of its 
formal (or, in the case of performance, its 
behavioural) criteria. 

In short, this logic of aesthetic judgement 
bears only a marginal, technical relation to 
aesthetics proper. By confusing the two, 
Wittgenstein gave rise to a reasoning 
trapped in the pure circularity of its own 
definitional concepts. This is to argue that 
aesthetics needs a phenomenology, a reflective 
account of embodied and emergent values, 
rather than a justifying ‘logic’ in Wittgen- 
stein’s terms. Mr. Best, I should say, treats 
Wittgenstein’s ideas with intelligent 
thoroughness, and his book will enable 
readers to reach their own opinions of a 
beguiling line of argument.. 

CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 
University of Duisburg 


Austerity Binge. By BEVIS HILLIER. Studio 
Vista. 1975. pp. 200. 
Tus BOOK, by the ubiquitous chronicler of 
fashions past, Bevis Hillier, is a not too 
serious review of certain of the design styles 
of the ‘Austerity’ forties and ‘Binge’ 
(celebration) ‘fifties. The author’s two 
popular surveys of Art Deco design are 
claimed in the publisher’s blurb to have 
become ‘.. . the prime inspiration for the 
dominant fashion revival of the 1960’s and 
early 1970's’. This time, however, Mr. 
Hillier is late in the field. Other leaders of 
fashion have already recalled the styles of 
wartime and of the bleak first years of peace 
and, indeed, the author charts the develop- 
ment of that romanticized revival in the 
final section of his book. And since recent 
publications and exhibitions can have left 
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little for Mr. Hillier to rediscover and 
record, should -he not, instead, have been 
researching psychedelic posters, Mao tunics 
and Flower Power beads and headbands in 
preparation for the imminent reappraisal 
of the far more decorative relics of. the 
‘swinging sixties’? 

Undaunted, however, he has concerned 
himself more with the kitsch examples of the 
period’s popular art than with its respectable 
Utility and Design Council styles, applying 
his own ‘Oyster Principle’ in order to reveal 
the sociological symbolism of those decor- 
ative motifs which became the visual clichés 
of the time. His theory (influenced, he says, 
by Panofsky’s iconology) is that the ‘grit’ of 
wartime became a ‘pearl’ with peace. Thus 
he sees the menacing image of an invasion 
parachute change into a victorious balloon 
textile-motif, Pegasus replace the Spitfire 
on the mantlepiece and submarines and 
torpedoes resurface from the designer's 
unconscious as mermaids to decorate a 
tea-set or a skirt. And he suggests that as 
military insignia faded from daily life the 
national affection for flags and badges was 
then expressed in the heraldic devices 
(symbolic of chivalry and harmless cere- 
monial) which appeared on fabrics, 
advertisements and book-jackets every- 
where. The theory is argued convincingly 
and supported by illustrated examples. 
Useful, also, is the section on the post-war 
enthusiasm for British and American Folk 
Art, serving as a reminder that but for a 
nostalgic hankering for a somewhat rosy 
Rustic Culture, backed by assiduous if 
belated scholarship, the now treasured 
examples of the vigorous circus, fairground 
and. canal-boat art forms might not have 
survived for national collections. 

The author is perhaps justified in tilting 
at the Design Council’s well-intentioned if 
rarely successful attempts to impose an 
Establishment standard of good taste upon 
post-war Britain. Yet surely the general 
attitude to domestic design changed radically 
none the less? The decorative arts of the 
period are not really typified by ‘flying 
saucer’ heaters or pottery whimsies, as the 
overall impression of the illustrations, in 
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what is primarily a picture-book, imply. 
Proud house-owners of the fifties contrib- 
uted more to an everyman’s renaissance in 
domestic interior design than by the mere 
substitution of a ‘Binge’ Pegasus for their 
parents’ Art Deco Bonzo Dog. Mr. Hillier 
is not old enough to have known the drab 
kitchens, bedrooms and bathrooms of even 
the more affluent of pre-war homes. For 
encouraged by the carnival spirit of the 1951 
Festival, ‘do-it-yourself’ amateur decorators 
over-painted traditional chocolate browns 
and timid pastels with brilliant white and 
primary colours to create gleaming ‘Ideal 
Homes’ very different from those of the 
dismal thirties. This was a transformation 
which colour plates, arbicrarily chosen here, 
could dramatically have demonstrated with 
contrasting period interiors. 

The author is a racy raconteur, careful to 
relieve his more woolly anecdotes with a 
nice embroidery of period poetry and a 
sequin glitter or two of wit. His is therefore 
an entertaining book if a somewhat mis- 
leading source of reference for students of 
forties and fifties design. 

PETER OWEN ` 
Croydon College of Design & Technology 


Toward a National Taste. America’s Quest for 
Aesthetic Independence. By J. MEREDITH 
NEIL. Hawaii U. P. 1975. Honolulu. 
pp. 402. > 

J. Mereprr Ne, who until recently has 

been an Associate Professor of American 

studies at the University of Hawaii and at 
present is executive director of the Idaho 

Bicentennial Commission, offers here ‘a 

study of the multifaceted and .rapidly 

changing American taste in the arts during 
the early colonial period, i.e. from 1776 to 
about 1820. He has interpreted the arts so 
broadly as to include the arts of cosmetics, 
dress design, manners ard the quality of an 
entire mode of life. To be sure not all these 
last are stressed, but their inclusion in his 
study was wise. We learn much about the 
dynamics, depth and quality of American 
taste from the data he supplies on these topics. 

Neil has drawn most of his material from 
articles which appeared in American maga- 
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zines during the early colonial period, In part 
he has done this because these are the best 
sources of data for his project. This fact, 
however, has turned out to be a bit of good 
fortune, In the honest, ‘homely’ and often 
intellectually unsophisticated essays which he 
quotes one catches a glimpse of the de facto 
content of American taste which one would 
not easily get from more abstract scholarly 
articles, 

The work is noteworthy for its careful 
scholarship. Neil earns our admiration and 
appreciation for the painstaking way in 
which he has been faithful to the data, 
careful and circumspect in drawing con- 
clusions and generous with his docu- 
mentation of the experiences of early 
American patrons of the arts and of his 
descriptions of the circumstances in which 
critics and artists pursued their interest in the 
arts. One learns a great deal about the 
personalities and institutions of the early 
colonial period that is not brought to the 
reader’s attention in the conventional 
historical works on this formative period 
of American life. There are valuable facts 
and insights concerning the early colonial 
artists Benjamin Latrobe, William Rush, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, John Vandelyn, and 
Charles Leslie. There are accounts of critics 
and patrons of the arts, e.g. Thomas Jefferson, 
Ralph Izard and Wayne Craven. And there 
are accounts of the origins and development 
of the Columbianum, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and the American 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

This work is an important contribution 
to Americana, though it is also a welcome 
addition to the spate of books marking the 
American Bicentennial, In addition it is a 
pioneer work in cultural nationalism. It is to 
be hoped that others, working with equally 
high standards of scholarship, will produce 
similar volumes for selected aspects of the 
aesthetic development of other nations. An 
American, I would welcome insight into 
the cultural and communal elements which 
have fostered the beauty of the English 
garden, the whimsey of Beatrix Potter and 
the spiritual greatness which informs the 
literary art of Charles Williams, C. S. Lewis, 
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and J. R. R. Tolkien. These are gifts England 
has given to the entire world, and perhaps 
only a study of English aesthetic taste would 
encompass all three and illumine aspects of 
them not easily discerned by tourists, critics 
and the faithful reader. 
MARY C. ROSE 

Goucher College 


The Stained Glass of William Morris and his 
Circle; A Catalogue. By A. CHARLES 
SEWTER. Yale U. P. 1975. pp. 355. £30. 

THIS IS a very comprehensive and erudite 

catalogue. It deals with the stained glasswork 

of William Morris himself and of artists 
who were associated with his aims and 
values. It covers the period from 1857 to 

1940. The author has made an exhaustive 


“study of the subject and it would seem that 


few designs can have escaped his notice. 
The information is set out very clearly under 
a number of headings, making the book 
easy to use for reference, The information 
about each window is detailed, and includes 
a description, where it is to be found, and 
its history. 

Though mention is made of many 
windows in other parts of the world, by far 
the largest proportion listed are to be found 
in the United Kingdom. It is apparent that 
they are fairly evenly distributed over the 
whole country and also that there are a very 
great number of them. The book should 
make it easy for anyone living or travelling 
in the United Kingdom to visit some of the 
buildings where the windows are to be seen, 
thus enabling them to be appreciated at 
first hand and also adding to the enrichment 
of the viewer. 

All students of William Morris and his 
influence will find this book an indispensable 
adjunct. Study of his stained glass and that 
of his associates cannot afford to be neg- 
lected in an: appreciation of his over-all 
influence on design. 

. A. E. CHARLES 
St. Crispin’s Glass 


Mugs and Tankards; A Collectors Guide. By 
DEBORAH STRATTON. Souvenir Press. 1975. 
pp. 144. X4.50. 


we 
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THE AUTHOR is well known in antique 
collecting circles and here presents a 
comptent survey, accompanied by over 175 
illustrations, many of them unusual, par- 
ticularly those of transfer printed pottery. 
Mrs. Stratton deals with the historical 
developments, the techniques involved, and 
how these have come to be valued by the 


collector. There is a bibliography for further: 


reading, and a good index. 
PETER STOCKHAM 


Walter Crane. By ISOBEL SPENCER. Studio 

Vista. pp. 208. £8.50. 
THIS IMPORTANT book will become the 
standard work on Crane for many years to 
come. It is beautifully produced, has some 
150 illustrations (24 of them in colour) and, 
as well as detailed notes, an Appendix which 
-updates and improves on the information 
contained in Masse’s Bibliography (1923), 
including a complete list of the Toy Books. 

The author points out that Crane, because 
` of the sheer availability in quantity and 
variety of his work, was a more influential 
figure in many respects than Morris himself 
- in making known the ideas and ideals of 
design and craftsmanship of the Arts and 
Crafts movement, particularly in Europe. 
Although there is a detailed account of his 
work with Edmund Evans in the colour 
books, there is also much more, including 
his large-scale paintings and his work in 
ceramics and tile designing. The technical 
innovations that made much of this possible 
are clearly explained, and the whole book is 
set within Crane’s development as an artist, 
which was of course very much wider than 
that of the Art Nouveau movement, which 
he came to dislike. 

PETER STOCKHAM 


The Rise of English Provincial Art: Artist, 
Patrons, and Institutions outside London 
1800-1830. O.U.P. (Oxford Studies in 
the History of Art and Architecture). 
By TREVOR FAWCETT. 1974. pp. 242. 
25 illus. + 24 text figs. £7.50. 

Tms 1s a neglected area of art history, 
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particularly important in the early part of 
the nineteenth century with a rising working 
and middle class who for the first time had 
some leisure. This leisure, because of the 
difficulties of transport, had to be spent near 
to where men lived. Hence art had to be 
both regionalized, in the sense of locally 
encouraged, and brought out from London 
to the- masses, particularly in the large and 
newer, civically proud, cities. Local art 
galleries and institutions were developed 
during this period in the new cities like 
Birmingham and in the older cities like 
Norwich and Plymouth. Many of these 
institutions had as their objectives the 
encouragement of arts and sciences, and 
had an almost renaissance aspect which 
encouraged the participation of local 


" benefactors, some of whom had considerable 


wealth from the Industrial Revolution. 

Haydon remarked in evidence to the 
Select Committee on Arts and Manufacture 
(1836) when asked about academies that 
‘they have tended more to elevate medio- 
crity than to advance genius’ and there may 
be some truth in this; but at least they 
helped considerably in giving a focus to 
local arts, a boon which in many provincial 
centres has continued to this day and which 
resulted in many of our larger cities acquir- 
ing, for example, art galleries possessing Old 
Masters as fine as can be seen in London. 
For part of the development of this local 
interest in art was that the private or public 
local patron appointed his London agent, 
who kept a look-out for likely paintings on 
the international art market. Whilst quality 
was not always guaranteed, it did mean 
that the newer educated classes could see 
great paintings in their local art galleries 
and hear about art and its manufactures at 
first hand. It also meant that much recording 
of local scenes began by artists, including 
Sunday painters, and this wealth is only 
today just being appreciated. This is an 
important book from which new scholar- 
ship in this area could be developed. 

PETER STOCKHAM 


NATURE-APPRECIATION CONVENTIONS 
AND THE ART WORLD 
| David B. Richardson 


I 


I AM going to address the questions which George Dickie poses at the end of 
his book, Art and the Aesthetic: An Institutional Analysis) particularly the 
query: ‘If thereare nature-appreciation conventions, they may have relations 
to art-appreciation conventions, and this possibility raises interesting questions: 
Which came first? Did the two grow up together? If one came first does 
the later resemble the earlier in any way?’ I am restricting myself to macro- 
scopic nature, i.e. landscapes; he, however, is thinking in terms of natural 
objects which can be picked up'and placed on a pedestal or hung on a wall,2 

Let the term ‘landscape’ denote one sort of out-of-doors object which can 
be subsumed under ‘nature-appreciation conventions’. I shall discuss land- 
scapes within the framework of Dickie’s stipulation that a work of art ‘has 
had conferred upon it the status of candidate for appreciation by some person 
or persons acting on behalf of a certain social institution (the art world)’. 
But whereas Dickie regards the use of symbols in works of art as conven- 
tions which are either formally or informally established, and in either case 
more or less consciously,* I shall stipulate further that some nature conven— 
tions, e.g. certain landscape-conventions, are also established unconsciously 
as well as consciously. 

For example the precipitous mountain scenes of Chinese painting, in which 
diminutive human figures appear on narrow paths, convey an un-Western 
feeling of being thoroughly at ease in an extremely rough terrain. The 
Chinese feels at one with the cosmos and the Tao and this feeling is conveyed 
not merely in the artifact, the painting, but also directly by the landscape 
itself when the nature-lover travels to a favourite spot or retreat and gazes at 
his favourite view. To the eyes of early nineteenth-century Western roman- 
tics towering mountains of north-west China would have been aesthetically 
appreciated for other reasons. Like the European Alps these awe-inspiring 
works of nature would have been correlated with a Western sense of the 
sublime. The sublimity and awfulness of God would have been symbolized; 
and, certain existentialist feelings of terror, dread and alienation would have 
entered into the aesthetic experience. 

On the other hand, in the Neo-Classic age immediately preceding the 
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Romantic era the jagged mountain peaks of the Alps and the Chinese regions 
would have appeared ugly to European critics. And so too would they have 
appeared to the Greeks in Socrates’ time. 
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The landscape painting of the Romantic era, like that of the Chinese, 
became highly conventionalized; and this suggests that the actual landscape 
itself, as an object of aesthetic appreciation, was experienced as mediated by 
certain well-established nature-appreciation conventions. But let me ask: 
Which came first, the arf-appreciation conventions of the romantic paintings 
of Chinese landscapes or the nature-appreciation conventions of the actual 
mountains? The answer is indicated by the word ‘convention’; for I will 
pose a further question: was it the decision—formally or informally—which 
first determined the convention or was it the established convention which was 
prior? The question answers itself: the decision to establish the convention 
came first; though the decision may not have been self-conscious or formal 
at all; it may have been informal to the point of being unconscious. The 
decision to establish both conventions, the art-appreciation and the nature 
convention, came first; and hence both conventions manifested something 
prior to them; each convention reinforced the other and neither one abso- 
lutely preceded the other. The easy, empathic and even cosy familiarity of 
the Chinese with out-of-doors nature is the psychological quality both of the 
art-appreciation convention which rendered paintings of mountain land- 
scapes aesthetically pleasing to the Chinese and also of the deep Chinese 
metaphysical cosmology, a metaphysic which asserted an organic unity 
between human society and cosmic nature, and an immanence of the Tao in 
all of nature; and from which was absent any idea of a personal, almighty, 
world-controlling or law-making God. Thus in the case of mountain 
landscapes the Chinese nature-appreciation convention had the same source 
as the art-appreciation convention: namely the philosophical and even 
religious role of the earthly and heavenly cosmos in Chinese life. It was, 
therefore, the Chinese world view which was the source of the aesthetic 
quality of out-of-doors nature. 

But I shall not universalize or abstract from my observations of the 
Chinese relish for landscapes or of the more recent Western love of moun~ 
tainous landscapes which occurred in theRomantic era. I cannot, for example, 
assert that the north-west region of the Himalayas in India and the valleys 
of the great rivers which have their sources there were typical aesthetic 
objects of Indian peoples. These two, the monsoon forests and Himalayas, 
were of immense importance to Indian culture.® The influence on the Indian 
mind was so great, according to one expert, that India was both climatically 
and geographically predestined for the development of cosmic speculation. 
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This line of thought was carried to the point of denying any outstanding 
pre-eminence to man in the cosmic totality. But there were no widespread 
nature-appreciation conventions existing in Indian art. . 

I shall instead examine further the fondness of the Far East—both China 
and Japan—for the beauty of actual landscapes. This feeling appears to have 
been communicated to the West during the so-called eighteenth-century 
Sinification of Europe; and in all probability that part of the European 
Romantic movement which idealized out-of-doors nature was a response 
to the primitivism and nature romanticism of Taoist philosophy and Chinese 
art, conveyed in writings, reports and Chinoiseries. It is not my purpose, 
however, to trace this influence. For the moment I simply call attention to 
modern nature-appreciation conventions in Western culture which are akin 
to those of the Far East. This affinity of East and West will assist me in 
analysing certain Western aesthetic conventions. 

It is reasonable to assume that the natural objects and the physiognomy of 
landscape which Chinese painters depicted on silk screens and paper should 
also have appeared to the Chinese nature-lover situated in his mountain 
cottage and enjoying a particularly attractive vista. This existence of a 
continuous tradition of landscape painting, using the same conventions for 
hundreds of years, clearly indicates that what the painter saw the aesthetically 
responsive individual nature-lover also saw. It is not as if they were restricted 
to the style of one Chinese master—as if, for instance, it was a Chinese 
Van Gogh or Rousseau whose unique vision of landscape was at issue. In 
their characteristic way the Chinese hada deep feeling for the subtle rhythmic 
relationship of things, an attitude which is at least two thousand years old. 
The convention of depicting wrinkles in the landscape and the convention of 
painting bamboo branches and leaves in order to convey the artists’ sense of the 
rhythmic relationships in things are so universal in Chinese nature painting 
that it is a certainty nature-lovers and landscape gardeners found aesthetic 
satisfaction in beholding the same rhythms in actual mountain-sides and in 
real bamboo branches. 


Il 


There is a kinship between the vision of space that Westerners have been 
experiencing the past hundred years and the old space-view of the Chinese. 
The fluid quality which invests both their and our vision of space is every- 
where to be seen in both civilizations. The most obvious evidence for the 
universality of this space view is the twentieth-century fascination for 
swimming under water, diving through air and living and working in the 
plastic flowing spaces of the new architecture. 

In China Ch’i (vapour), the natural world-force, has long been taken as an 
underlying principle of the cosmos, in origin the principle of vital energy ~ 
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which pervades all nature and the complementary opposite of the immaterial 
form-principle, Li. The Han Confucianist Tung Chung-shu described Ch'i 
as a ‘limpid, colourless substance’ which fills the universe, ‘surrounding man 
as water surrounds a fish’ and limiting all the cosmos.” Earlier, Mo Tzu said: 
‘Space (Yu) is what fills the different locations.’ The delicacy with which the 
Chinese understood Ch’i, however, is an indication of the role—supreme 
among all civilizations—which relations have played in the Chinese psycho- 
logical world view. 

The famous misty and cloudy landscape paintings of the Chinese manifest 
the continuous historical existence in China of a nature-appreciation con- 
vention corresponding to the art-appreciation convention. The Chinese 
sense of limited domains and terrestrial regions is also present in the land- 
scape paintings in various forms, as for example in the threefold perspective 
of foreground, near distant and distant. It was present in their landscape 
design and city planning; it must have entered their aesthetic appreciation 
of actual landscapes as well as their art. 

When, in the Christian era, Buddhism entered into China from India and 
came to prevail for many centuries the symbolic importance of emptiness 
or sunyata in Buddhist philosophy reinforced the mysticism of Taoism and 
its symbol, the void of the painter, expressed in misty lakes and landscapes. 
The Southern Sung painters often represented space, ‘not as a measurable 
quantity but a vehicle for suggesting the immeasurable vastness. . . . The 
Chinese transformed the neutral voids of early painting into the spirit-void 
of the Sung period. Finally in the thirteenth century the painters had become 
so aware of the significance of the nonexistent that the voids said more than 
the solids.® Here too we can assume that the same ‘decision’—if I can call it 
that—preceded both art-appreciation and nature-appreciation conventions in 
view of the symbolic meaning which landscape objects of this kind conveyed 


to the viewers. 


IV 


The landscape symbols in Japan are a modification of landscape con- 
ventions of Chinese Zen or Ch’an Buddhism. The supremacy of intuition 
was raised to a new height in Japan, and the earlier Chinese love of voids and 
emptiness in landscapes was replaced in Japan by an intense feeling for utter 
and complete simplicity. We see it especially in the architecture, the sand 
gardens and the Haiku verse (consisting of seventeen syllables), expressing 
the simplest of themes or a brief intuition. There is one landscape object which 
predominates above all others in Japanese nature paintings: the towering 
form of Mount Fuji. The world view of Zen Buddhism and of Shinto and 
other venerable Japanese ideologies is symbolized and strengthened by the 
overwhelming presence of the simple, austere form of Fujiyama dominating 
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the landscape, high on the horizon of the Tokyo plain, for a distance of fifty 
miles. In this instance the landscape probably played a considerable part in 
the genesis of the distinctive Japanese world outlook. 

' Prior to the emergence of the higher culture it is likely this nature- 
appreciation preceded the art-appreciation. Japanese people in prehistoric 
times, before any distinctive philosophy or view of life developed, probably 
delighted in the actual landscape first and in the primitive artists’s repro- 
ductions later. So I cannot propose as an absolute rule the parity of art- 
appreciation with the corresponding nature-appreciation. In established 
civilizations they are probably on a par, manifesting insights, world views 
and feelings which are prior to both of them. | 


V 


Dickie’s definition of art: ‘(1) an artifact, (2) a set of the aspects of which 
has had conferred upon it the status of candidate for appreciation by some 
person or persons acting on behalf of a certain social institution (the art 
world), * has elegance, simplicity and possibility for systematic development 
analogous to the role of an axiom in an axiomatic system. From this view- 
point I have attempted to give one answer to Dickie’s questions on the 
relationship between art-appreciation and nature-appreciation conventions: 
and I have proceeded in terms of landscape and landscape painting, primarily 
as they developed first in China but also in Europe in the Romantic era. I 
chose my examples from the Chinese because this society, far more than other 
civilizations until the age of Romanticism, has been aesthetically disposed 
towards out-of-doors nature. The fact that the Chinese felt at ease and at 
home in harsh mountain terrain as well as in gentler land areas indicates the 
considerable degree to which their culture was associated with their cosmo- 
logical orientation. China’s romantic love of nature probably enters signi- 
ficantly into Western nature-appreciation conventions of the present day. 
I have confined my remarks to landscape, but the Sino-Japanese appreciation 
of nature extends to all natural objects and so too does that of the West.11 
That nature-appreciation conventions have been created cannot of course, 
be the exclusive boast of the Chinese. But the Chinese can probably claim 
the credit for having established the very important role which nature- 
appreciation has today. The Japanese too have greatly reinforced the con- 
vention. 

My analysis appears to justify, within the limits of my materials, an exten- 
sion of Dickie’s definition of art towards a definition of aesthetic experience 
as follows: an aesthetic appreciation of a natural object confers upon the 
latter the ‘status of candidate for appreciation by some person or persons 
acting on behalf of a certain social institution (the art world)’.12 [have extended 
the meaning of the idea of ‘conferring of status’ on behalf of the art world 
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beyond such performative acts as hanging an artifact in a museum}? to such 
performative acts as travelling to favourite mountain scenes and thus con- 
ferring aesthetic status on them. 

Though I have omitted ‘artifact’, which Dickie stipulates in his ania 
I have retained ‘art world’ in the statement, because nature-appreciation 
conventions do share in common certain essential qualities of the conventions 
of art-appreciation. Art is valuable because of its artificial nature and its 
fmiteness; the grandeur of out-of-doors nature tends to dwindle man’s 
importance, whereas art exalts it. Art improves on cosmic nature; it is, as 
Whitehead said, the education of nature.1* Like art, nature appreciation is 
highly selective and there is something artificial about the aesthetic status of a 
natural object which is singled out and transformed by the nature-appreciation 
convention. I have examined some of the ways in which Chinese and 
modern Western terrain have been utilized by nature-lovers as aesthetic 
symbols of their deepest feelings and convictions. Nature-appreciation and 
art-appreciation conventions arise out of an outlook which is prior to both; 
and there is, consequently, an artifactual quality in the former aesthetic 
conventions as well as in the latter. Since conventional aspects are involved in 
the appreciation of nature, then I conclude that nature-appreciation con- 
ventions unequivocally belong to the art world, and they are a variant or 
type of art-appreciation conventions. 
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The Society is established for the following purposes— 
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ART, IMAGINATION AND MR. SCRUTON 
David Pole 


Well then, the promised hour is come at last, 
The present age of wit exceeds the past. 
Dryden 

- To srart with appropriate praise of a work one intends to find fault with 
is almost a matter of routine. ‘I would not give time to criticizing Professor 
Mugwump unless his work seemed to me to deserve criticism’: so runs the 
predictable formula. I am hence the more anxious that my praises of Mr. 
Scruton’s book" should not pass as mere formalities. Aesthetics has too few 
such works to boast of for us to treat them undervaluingly. I admire in it 
not only breadth and rigour, though these are abundantly in evidence, but 
above all its centrality. It is a book for philosophers, of course. But a 
philosopher may find himself approached by some student of the arts, a 
critic, historian or the like, whose interest has led him towards theory; 
prepared, further, for the kind of distinctively hard intellectual work that 
any serious philosophizing must involve. Now, to repeat, Scruton does 
philosophize; but his philosophizing centres on issues that all students of 
the arts are bound to care about. I can think of no work more recent than 
Gombrich’s masterpiece Art. and Illusion which evoked eagerness from 
specialists in both disciplines alike. And Gombrich with all his brilliance yet 
suffered—as Professor Wollheim brought out in his masterly analysis*@— 
from a certain central methodological unsureness, an unsureness of aim 
(that article too, incidently, is an exception to the rule I began with; Woll- 
heim’s praise is as obviously wholehearted as his criticism is searching}. 
Scruton writes explicitly as a philosopher, and with no doubt of the sort of 
illumination he sees philosophy as able to bring to the phenomena, and to 
anyone seriously concerned with them; to the study and appreciation of art. 

I must begin with some brief exposition. But brevity, I suppose, is for- 
givable. Readers of The British Journal of Aesthetics will probably be familiar 
with the original. I mean specially to focus on Scruton’s central views: 
namely his account of imagination, of distinctively aesthetic imagination 
and again of the ‘descriptivist’ doctrine of aesthetic qualities; one whose 
inadequacy—in approaching his own objective—he first sees it as necessary 
to establish. All this, as I see it, is material of wholly general interest; which, 
incidentally, is to. make a claim for it beyond Scruton’s own. His avowed 
purpose is to develop an aesthetic compatible with Wittgenstein’s doctrine 
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of the character—the ‘grammar’ rather—of private experience. He accepts 
as a starting-point and without discussion the cogency of that body or drift 
of thought, inconclusive hints and manoeuvres, part divergent, part over- 
lapping, and incidentally for some time now riddled with unanswered 
criticism, known. under the rubric ‘the private-language argument’. What 
of those who remain unconvinced? He says only this: 


It will be not without interest, even to a philosopher who imagines that all 
experience is-in part at least irredeemably ‘private’, to see how far the public and 
observable aspects of aesthetic experience can be described. (p. 12) 


‘Irredeemably’ is, of course, question-begging. Experience is private, no 
doubt, but not irredeemably—if that means what is seems to mean, namely 
that I can know nothing of yours. One need not treat Wittgenstein, for all 
his greatness, as the first philosopher to have noticed the existence of the 
so-called problem of ‘other minds’, nor the only one to have attempted some 
solution to it. 

To proceed, then, without more ado: preliminaries being disposed of, 
Scruton begins his central exposition of his own views—I think unfortunately 
—with the stock example of the sadness of sad music; unfortunately because 
his earlier talk has been of ‘aspects’, for instance the “duck’ and ‘rabbit’ 
aspects of Wittgenstein’s ‘duck—rabbit’. Why link things, a reader is bound 
to ask, on the face of it so strikingly dissimilar? Hence one’s initial reaction 
is not unlikely to be one of incredulity. Scruton, of course, has his reasons; 
but there are several hard chapters to work through before those become 
plain. ‘Seeing-as’ is the prototype of his imagination, at least of imaginative 
vision; and the same approach, it will ultimately prove, can accommodate 
the initial example. But meanwhile one must take it on trust. 

Aspects, we learn, are not ‘properties’, at least not in Scruton’s usage, 
which proves to be pretty much the common usage. We ascribe them to 
objects, no doubt, but not as we ascribe colour, weight or the like. What 
is yellow cannot also be red, and it is true that a cricket ball is red. Hence, 
of course, that it is yellow must be false. So, too, the same thing, the same 
living animal, cannot be both a duck and a rabbit: it is plain that the two- 
sortal universals, no less than non-sortals, are incompatible. Hence the 
contrast with aspects: clearly enough the same figure—the whole point 
of the example—can exhibit incompatible aspects. Scruton’s moral is this: 
we are speaking here of a perceiver’s response, not of a quality he finds in 
the object. Incompatible responses can alternate: I see it now as the one thing 
and now the other. And that is a true account of my experience. But the 
object and its qualities are unchanged; an ascription to it of incompatible 
qualities would, of course, necessarily be false. And here already, let us note, 
we are on something like Kantian ground: ‘the judgement of taste is 
aesthetic.’ Its apparent character is like that of sense-perception. In reality 
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perception of an object so acts on the mind of the perceiver as to give rise 
to an appropriate response. It was some twenty years ago (I think in the 
first article on aesthetics I ever published) that I myself used the following 
example: I imagined a mechanically efficient assistant editor who sorts 
comic pictures; he goes through them by the score and can be relied on to 
back a winner almost infallibly. Yet the job is for him mere routine; he has. 
done it for years, and always under pressure of the clock. He scans and takes 
in the point of the best of them, the most comical, without the least glimmer 
of a smile, You have a judgement and ex hypothesi a sound judgement, but 
nothing like an aesthetic response. 

Yet Scruton, a kind of subjectivist, is hardly more a relativist than Kant 
himself. There are appropriate and inappropriate responses. One’s ‘judge- 
ment’ admits of vindication, an attempt that may presumably fail but may 
also succeed. None the less the subjectivism stands. Aesthetic utterance, in 
the ideal central case, cannot count strictly speaking as assertion; it ascribes 
no sort of qualities to an object. What it does is express a response; the 
response, ideally, of an observer appropriately placed—his faculties active, 
his mind trained—to the work itself: Its status elsewhere seems less clearly 
worked out. In the course of discursive enquiry I speak, say, of the achieve- 
ment of the Carracci, of the distinctive features or qualities of their work. 
I express no immediate response. The utterance must, I think, be akin to a 
hypothetical; it makes known, not necessarily how I feel now or respond 
now, but what my response would be or presumptively be suppose those 
ideal conditions were met. As to the sort of justification such responses 
admit of, that point is one I shall return to. 

Now imagination does not deal in truth or falsity, or need not. It is 
licensed to go beyond belief; its utterance is other than assertion—a doubtful 
formulation, I shall argue. (One of Scruton’s own examples goes as follows: 
I believe you to be in fact deeply afflicted yet fail to ‘see’ the affliction, to 
see it ‘written’ in your face. Next, surely, I might bring imagination to 
bear and watch before my eyes your aspect change. Imagination goes no 
inch beyond belief. And other qualifications will shortly follow.) But to 
proceed: the expression of such experience, to repeat, makes no claim to 
truth. Scruton insists only on this: these responses, subjective as they may 
be, are still quite as much cognitive as emotional. In the familiar concepts 
of supposition or hypothesis he finds a useful starting-point; these certainly 
are exercises of the intellect yet not ones that pin us down to belief. Scruton 
speaks here of ‘unasserted thought’; and thence proceeds to an exploration 
of ‘imagination’, of the ramifying complexity of expressions that apparently 
centre on that one notion: we have ‘mental image’, ‘imaginary’, ‘imagina- 
tive’, ‘mere imagination’ and so on. The last pejorative phrase, it seems to 
me, a point he perhaps insufficiently brings out, stands somewhat apart 
from the rest. Nor is belief, I suggest, quite the concept he needs to fit the 
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pattern; nor even that of ‘going beyond’. A notion like fact might do better. 
Yet even so someone may fairly object that imaginative theorizing establishes 
facts, it alters our view of the facts; and in doing so it alters our beliefs. 
Strictly, then, what imagination goes beyond, where we may speak of 
‘going beyond’, are the facts as accepted at a given time. But take a historian 
like Namier who transforms our understanding of eighteenth-century 
British politics; it would surely sound odd to say that he went beyond the 
facts, or even the known facts. Perhaps, rather, he saw deeper into them. 
(To indulge for a moment in enlarging on my own ideas rather than 
Scruton’s. Our very rationality itself is something essentially imaginative. 
And belief is always founded on imagination; very obviously if our concern 
is with advanced theory; no less certainly, as Kant rightly held, in the 
exercise of ordinary perception.) Scruton’s next point: though here we 
may go beyond belief, the process need be no random or arbitrary one. 
Imagination, he writes, is a rational activity—which of course is clearly 
true of imaginative theorizing. 

But it is true of literature, too, and art generally. Flaubert, for instance, 
did not merely spin fantasies like daydreams; rather he 


set himself to imagine what it would be like for someone of a vain romantic disposition 
to be married to a country doctor in provincial France, he did not tell a story about the 
likely consequences of such a marriage. He chose the details of his story in the light of 
what he thought to be most revealing and expressive of the provincial state of mind, 
whether or not such details were in any way likely to occur. (p. 99) ` 
Significance or quality beyond ‘the given’, the facts as accepted here and 
now, or understood here and now, is what we admire as imaginative. 

But, naturally enough, here as elsewhere, evaluation needs justifying. 
And Scruton’s account of this process, the justifying of our responses to 
works of art, implicitly links it, it seems to me, with what he writes later 
on another theme; the differentia of aesthetic experience. All art simply 
as art, it will probably be conceded, is more or less imaginative; but the 
converse fails to hold. Not all imagination is aesthetic. In a rough formula 
commonly used—I am myself among those who have done so—art is 
something that we value for its own sake; we gaze, and we merely go on 
gazing. We concern ourselves with no end it might subserve. But then the 
same holds of objects of many sorts; think of other things men seemingly 
like to look at. Take pin-ups or, generally, pictures in glossy journals of 
the kind displayed prominently in bookstalls; there, too, the same formula 
seems to fit. True, what is looked at here and now, though something 
merely to be looked at and no more, may yet belong in a context, have 
meaning in virtue of other things, of the normal pursuit of other ends. 
But as to that just the same is true of works of art. The two would still be 
normally thought to differ; we distinguish aesthetic from mere eroticinterest. 
Examples could easily be multiplied; certain objects serve owners as status 
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symbols and are contemplated with self-regarding complacency. Our 
aesthetic interest in an object, in Scruton’s formula—not, I think, a wholly 
satisfactory formula—is ‘founded ’on the thought of the object’ (p. 148). 
The drive underlying that formula becomes clearer on our returning to the 
question as to how such responses are justified. Let the object be the fagade 
of a Baroque church: I admire it and invite others to do so too. And further 
I argue the point, the style of such discourse being, surely, familiar enough: 
I draw attention, say, to the massing of the columns, bunched powerfully, 
generating energy; perhaps, further, progressively stepped forward, hence 
growing, as it were, towards a climax. Two such groups face each other 
across the entrance. The energy that they generate serves next to heighten 
the felt tension of that visible gap for they stand at some distance apart— 
the mere situation de facto—yet are drawn together simultaneously by the 
dynamism of ‘visible’ force. (This ‘force’ is not force proper, of course; 
any more than the ‘movement’ of lines, say the sweep of a curving entabla- 
ture, is movement.) I may note, further, the nice handling of detail, in 
virtue of which, it may be, that energy runs no risk of degenerating, as it is 
apt to, say, in Edwardian Baroque (for all the newest swing of fashion) into 
loudness or mere crudity. In brief, I can justify my response here precisely 
in re-describing the object (the example is my own and not Scruton’s, but 
in the same spirit, I think). One who truly understands the re-description in 
doing so appreciates the response; and ceteris paribus he shares it. And thus 
the formula ‘for its own sake’, too often used glibly, is given substance. This 
response is no arbitrary thing but is founded on aspects of the object; they 
determine our vision, our view of it. Being revealed, they reward contempla- 
tion. We not only feel, we understand: and, re-describing it, we manifest 
our understanding. That supposes, you may say, a highly articulate onlooker. 
Inarticulateness is surely the rule, for otherwise we should all of us be art 
critics and good critics, too. But still the point of principle remains important; 
we can all grope towards and recognise articulateness. And the thing remains 
possible theoretically. The point is the contrast with mere sensation, which 
may also be enjoyed for its own sake. But sensations barely alter with 
description; to enjoy them we need only feel them. Understanding plays 
no part in the process, or only a minimal part. Or take the appreciation of 
- instruments; that certainly implies understanding. But to appreciate them 
sheerly as instruments—though such appreciation, one should add, may 
easily pass into something else, something at least quasi-aesthetic—one does 
not merely rest in re-description of the object, or a fuller perception of it. 
One’s thoughts pass. beyond toits use; in that sense one judges it externally. 
That contrasts with aesthetic appreciation; understanding and response are 
one thing. To appreciate an object aesthetically is no more than to see it 
appropriately, where the seeing is itself a response. 

To come back to the example we began with: in hearing music as sad 
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we are not ascribing sadness to the music, far less to the musician who 
composed it. We do no more than hear it appropriately; hear it, that is, 
in a way that admits of being justified by re-description; which others may 
be then brought to share. In a full-blown aesthetic response such claims 
are explicitly present; elsewhere they are present in embryo. It is also, then, 
a normative response. Scruton’s view is explicitly Kantian; we demand 
universal agreement or seek it at least. For he is, compared to Kant, some- 
what tentative. Actual agreement, of course, actual universal agreement, is 
not something we seriously expect. And that ‘demand’ is less demanding, 
it would seem, than its counterpart in ethical judgement, which Scruton 
thinks of in similar terms. But this much seems true: we see art and speak of 
it—as mutatis mutandis, Scruton might have said, we see philosophy too— 
only under or in virtue of some such notion; the notion of an ideal beyond 
our reach, that would command universal assent; a response here ideally 
to be recognized as a fully appropriate response. 

This is, of course, no more than a sketch. Yet I hope it will suffice for my 
purpose; it at least outlines Scruton’s central themes, including those I 
myself see as problematic. My main doubts will follow immediately. But 
first, rather trivially perhaps: the duck-rabbit, with its alternative readings, 
each alike being equally legitimate’ so that no question arises of any choice 
between them, is perhaps a tendentious example to fill the role for which 
it is designed : namely, to lead in a theory that will finally end by suggesting— 
suggesting at least as an ideal—the appropriateness of some single response. 
Scruton, I dare say, would insist that it is still what I called it, a response; 
it is an imaginative vision of the object, hence something in whose nature 
it lies to go beyond assertable fact. I myself would connect it with judgement, 
undeterred by the ambiguous duck-rabbit where either reading is equally 
acceptable. (For the complex issues raised by designedly ambiguous works 
of art, I have no space at present.) But allow that-we are to talk of response: 
one might, of course, ask a response to what? Not to the art object qua 
art object. Such objects assume their aesthetic character in virtue of that very 
response. It must be, then, to the physical object (say where architecture or 
sculpture is in question) but as viewed in the relevant way. And that is to 
view it aesthetically, to view it, in the old formula, for its own sake. Viewing 
it so, we respond to it; rather, view and response are one thing. And the 
latter admits of being justified in ways such as those I have indicated. We ` 
justify it in the terms of the ‘thing itself, in re-characterizing, re-describing 
the object. 

One great strength of Scruton’s account is its recognizing and seeking to _ 
do justice to a crucial point for understanding in this field—the ambiguous 
autonomy of art. The twin dangers are what we might call ‘externalism’, 
some sort of utilitarianism, and “aestheticism’. By aestheticism here I mean 
mere aestheticism; art, wholly divorced from other things, might be valued 
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for its ‘significant form’—assuming the phrase to be itself significant—and 
set in a world of its own. In contrast, at the other extreme, it is valued for 

~ what it subserves; say as soul-building or therapy or as otherwise subordi- 
nated to some ambitious, if vague, functional project. As to Scruton, the 
objects of his “‘unasserted thoughts’ though contemplated and valued for 
their own sake, get all their significance from the world of things external 
to art; from the real world of ambition and fear, tenderness and tedium, 
of alarm clocks and atom bombs. Yet even this finely held balance must 
ultimately lead us, I fear, to too radical a divorce of these two realms; it must 
‘cut off the objects of imagination, imagination however richly and signifi- 
cantly imaginative, from ‘reality’—the objects of belief. 

.— Imay be forgiven, I hope, for re-using examples I have made use of before: 
I need perhaps have little fear that readers of The British Journal will have all 
my own more esoteric writing at their fingertips. Scruton writes specifically 
of art. He might agree with Gombrich, perhaps, that our aesthetic response 
to natural things is anterior to, not consequent on our response to art. Man 
learnt to look at the land as first of all artists had taught him to look at 
‘landscape’. Now that is an important half-truth but the reality is more 
complex, I suspect. The process in fact goes both ways ( a point Wollheim 
illuminatingly explores).? The aesthetic has multiple roots. In attempting 
a few lines back to describe one sort of non-aesthetic appreciation—a 
technician's appreciation of an instrument, a fine instrument nicely fitted 

- for its purpose—I found that I involuntarily paused. I was in fact forced, in 
expounding Scruton’s views or attempting to expound them, to enter 
qualifications which do not appear in the original—qualifications of some 
significance, I think. And as to one sort of example, I quite avoided it, 

. anticipating the trouble it would involve me in; I mean games, games of 
skill that is to say, which a spectator bringing understanding to bear may 
appreciate for their own sake. Most, doubtless, want their own side to win; 
some roaring football fans, it would seem, having spent the first part of their 
day in the nearest pub, want little else; they care about little else. But, of 
course, the discriminating spectator enjoys all the subtleties of the game; 
he appreciates power, skill and purpose in either team or any player where- 

_ ever it appears. Say Clive Lloyd, with a stupendous command, steps forward 
and drives through the covers. The ball might be barely over-pitched so 
that sheer footwork turned it into a halfvolley. Now suppose one is 
watching on television; “That’s worth seeing again’, says the commentator 
with relish that is unmistakably aesthetic. And a replay accordingly follows. 
Appreciation is of ‘visible’ mastery, a quasi-aesthetic appreciation which yet 
takes us no inch beyond the fact. That mastery was both ‘visible’ and actual, 
at once fact and aesthetic appearance. 

Now turn to the facade of the building. It expresses power, say, authority 
and energy; all which is now ‘merely’ imaginative. The stones have real 
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properties, no doubt, shape, hardness, and even causal properties. The 
columns, it may be, are functionally designed to take relevant thrusts. But 
our theme is aesthetic response. Contrary to current dogma, or recent ~; 
dogma, the role actual function plays here is at best secondary and largely 
obscure. Appearance is what matters in art; power is genérated in my 
previous example—I in fact had in mind Longhi’s SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio 
in Rome—by the visual effect I described, the massing of columns about the 
entrance; which serves, to the best of my knowledge, no functional purpose 
whatever. It is clear that this second example fits comfortably into Scruton’s 
account; we are here in the world of imagination. My difficulty, however, is 
this: it is, first, an account I have no wish merely to scrap. Where it works, 

in my judgement, it works admirably. Yet examples of the first sort remain ~ 
and we need some more comprehensive perspective to cover and relate 
both at once. 

Examples from literature are harder, for literature is art at one remove. 
Communication is the first function of language. Tō make the point 
persuasive, besides, one has no choice but to quote at some length; the point 
being, of course, that ‘belief’, the truth of the thesis advanced or at the very 
least its plausible truth, is intrinsic to the ‘literary’ effect. Take Boswell’s 
Johnson or Burke’s Reflections, works reckoned as belonging to literature. 
Yet the truth about Johnson, his true image; the truth about the French 
Revolution and its hideous significance as Burke saw it—such truth was what 
both authors pre-eminently aimed at. And to realize that truth for their - 
readers they draw on all imaginative resources; and they do so because they 
are bound to, because no other method will serve. 

I said I would have to quote at some length. Perhaps a couple of paragraphs 
will suffice: 


To proportion the eagerness of contest to its importance seems a task too hard for 
human wisdom. The pride of wit has kept ages busy in the discussion of useless questions, 
and the pride of power has destroyed armies to gain or keep unprofitable possessions. 
Not many years have passed since the cruelties of war were filling the world with 
terror and sorrow; rage was at last appeased, or strength exhausted, and to the harrassed 
nations peace restored with its pleasures and benefits. Of this state all felt the happiness, 
and all implored the continuance; but what continuance-of happiness can be expected, 
when the whole system of European empire can be in danger of a new concussion, by -~ 
the contention of a few spots of earth, which, in the deserts of the ocean, had almost 
escaped notice, and which, if they had not happened to make a sea-mark, had perhaps 


never had a name. 
This, a piece of occasional writing, the opening of a political pamphlet, 
I would claim unhesitatingly to be literature. Now ask me to divorce these 
two factors, its literary quality from its ‘content’, the insight it serves to 
embody, the truth it makes real to the imagination. That raises the huge issues 
that I must side-step. But one thing is immediately clear: that literary quality 
itself is largely depleted in the process. 
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Miss Meager has repeatedly in conversation accused me of conflating two 
different things, and things that are essentially different; namely truth itself 
` and mere vividness. Think of sheer fantasy vividly presented or even gross 
misrepresentation of fact; these inasmuch as the issue is a purely literary 
one, lay equal claim to a reader's appreciation. That itself contains, plainly 
enough, much truth. But the issues involved here are complex. Take Burke’s 
Reflections, for instance: I myself, perhaps, read it more sympathetically than 
readers, more numerous nowadays, of the intellectually fashionable left. 
Believers in ideal social systems, in all-curative political remedies, seem still 
to be strikingly numerous. I am, none the less, I imagine, as far as most 
readers from wishing to endorse every sentence. But endorsement and 

rejection are extremes. Burke's very errors contain insight, or do so more 
often than not; and what he writes, however wrong, is never silly. Suppose 
it were, one’s response would differ radically—a response which is literary, 
too, not merely intellectual and political. One might indeed subsequently 
sift it, rephrasing the theoretical theses, factual generalizations and the like; 
one may assess this or that doctrine as true or false, say, or profound or 
superficial, independently of its literary expression. But that is not how one 
reads it at first, how one responds to it at first. So, too, I think, Christians 
may legitimately complain that ‘the Bible to be read as literature’ is simply 
no longer the Bible. But much has been written, of course, of the issues we 
are touching on here, of the possibilities of literary appreciation of writers 

- whose attitudes we condemn, whose views we reject. I urge only this: one’s 
response, whatever fullness it may achieve, can never be the same as the 
response of either a reader persuaded as he reads or a reader who wants no 
persuading. 

These theses need pulling together. But I have one more example to offer 
before I can seek (as I see it) to set them in their proper relation. And one 
other point requires brief treatment. I return first to Scruton’s treatment of 
‘two themes—themes-which, as I previously suggested, it is proper and natural 
to link. He writes of our aesthetic responses and the sort of justification they 
admit of; he writes further, giving substance to a familiar formula, of art as 
something valued for its own sake. I am happier with the second than with 

_ the first; here I find myself reacting ambiguously. Unimpeachable as far 
as it goes, it still leaves a certain odd dissatisfaction. One re-describes and 
merely re-describes; a process in which, incidentally, some philosophers 
have seen their whole task. Philosophy, as I see it, must probe deeper. 
Indeed, Scruton’s account as it stands is, I think, not easily to be faulted. 
And intuitively it may be evident enough; to describe eo ipso is to justify. 
But can we be content to rest here, to rest with intuitive evidence, where 
our theory aspires to be philosophical? Besides, there are other things to take 
into account, other responses we claim to justify and justify in similar ways. 
Now these, one may reasonably expect, will throw light on our own 
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present theme, namely our strictly aesthetic response to works of art. Take 
ordinary emotions for a start, fear, for example, or admiration. I might _ 
re-describe a harmless looking object, or one that someone else sees as 
harmless, to justify a different response. Or nearer still, take our previous 
example, Lloyd’s masterly off-drive; it combines sheer power, immense 
power and energy—running, it seems, through every muscle of that black 
sinuous form—with exact control, technique or expertise. Full appreciation 
here, as often indeed aesthetic appreciation—say, of the product of a 
particular school or period—presupposes some grasp of technique. There 
is the bat-lift, the body behind the line of flight and the front foot to the 
pitch of the ball. The expert takes notice of that; but he sees, too, much more. 
We imagined, to recall, a good length ball, not one over-pitched. Hence 
there is aggression in the immediate response, aggression being combined 
with superb confidence. For to venture such a shot at all implies total 
confidence; it takes for granted perfect speed and control in executing barely < 
possible movements. And here I parenthetically pause. A batsman’s business 
is to stay in and score runs; either primarily to stay in or to score fast 
according as the situation demands. And here we can speak wholly gener- 
ally: beneath aesthetic attitudes lies the non-aesthetic, broadly speaking the 
‘practical’, A cricketer might appreciate Lloyd’s shot and all the relevant 
qualities it implies, with no hint of aesthetic concern. 

What, however, may begin to emerge’is how mere re-description serves 
to justify. To enforce the point let me add a last example. It is, as I said, one - 
I have used before. King Lear, returning from hunting, finds the Duke of 
Kent disguised as a poor man waiting in his hall, and asks him who he is 
and what he wants. ‘A man, Sir,’ Kent asnwers (not uncharacteristically), 
‘What wouldst thou with us?’ ‘Service.’ The dialogue proceeds: 


Lear: Who would’st thou serve? 

Kent: You. 

Lear: Dost thou know me, follow? 

Kent: No, Sir, but you have that in your countenance that I would fain call master. 

Lear: What’s that? 

Kent: Authority. 
Now ‘authority’ implies fitness to command. What Kent sees or pretends — 
to see—rather, sees in good earnest, subtly changing play-acting to earnest— 
is simply a man to be obeyed; which is so far a straight practical judgement. 
It as yet implies nothing bordering on the aesthetic; or does the unostenta~ 
tious preposition ‘in’ carry some hint of it? We pause momentarily over the 
strangeness of a ‘countenance’, a man’s face or bearing,” that has authority 
‘in’ it, ‘visible’ like an ordinary quality. But explicitly what Kent offers is a 
judgement. His concern is with truth not appearance; yet with truth as 
made good in appearance. What we have here is a simple judgement, 
assertion; not, certainly, Scruton’s ‘unasserted thought’. But secondly this: 
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to describe Kent’s response to what he sees we nowadays might appeal to 
‘intuition’, a word whose main function is negative. We assert what we see, 
perhaps confidently; but beyond that we apply a sort of closure. We offer 
no argument or evidence and have none to offer. And that is the commonest 
of attitudes; we constantly respond and judge intuitively. But suppose 
none the less, the question being pressed I abandon that negative stance; 
I must get you to see it as I see it, or at least I attempt to. How can one 
attempt it at all? My former example from cricket, deliberately developed 
more fully, may suggest, I think, the form of an answer. And formally it 
strikingly resembles what we found Scruton saying of art: we justify our 
response by re-description. 

= We come next, or we ought to come next, to our proper concern, to 
the ‘authority’ whose presence we feel, for our earlier example will serve, 
in the facade of a Baroque church in Rome. No practical question arises. 
There is strictly no judgement at all; or if there is, we must borrow Scruton’s 
phrase and describe it as ‘unasserted judgement’. We have passed from the 
practical, the partly practical, to the realm of the wholly imaginative. I 
said that that ought to come next; but first a brief lemma is called for. 
There was one word I threw in too casually; much turns on the adjective 
‘intuitive’. 

~ Intuitive judgement is holistic. Explicitly spelt out it has two terms, and 
further a relation between them: from the premise we infer the conclusion. 
Now imagine a judgement like Kent’s, that is like it in content but laid out 
in articulate form. We first face a physical thing, an object of ordinary 
perception; we pass next to an object of thought. We infer, what we could 
never perceive, the abstract quality of fitness to command. (Expressive 
things are expressive of qualities as often as of emotion or oftener; though. 
emotion so fixates philosophical attention.) More. follows, however. In 
fact we find two judgements in one and a yet further object of thought. 
We have, generally, for obvious reasons, a pro-attitude to fitness to com- 
mand; and we sometimes confront figures that have ‘in’ them not authority 
but rather visible weaknesses and hesitancy. I spoke of two judgements in 
one: there is something both present and good or sometimes both present 
and bad. You might have the one without the other. But look back to works 
of art or our response to works of art, which of course the present discussion 
is meant to throw light on; it is something pre-eminently evaluative. The 
term ‘ugly’ is, like ‘beautiful’, an aesthetic one. To repeat, then, two judge- 
ments combine, two essentially separable judgements: one existential, one 
evaluative. Return now to what Shakespeare portrays; all this is given at 
once. Kent’s response, as I said, is holistic. And objects of judgement re- 
appear, assuming the character of qualities—the ‘tertiary qualities’ of 
theory—informing the object we began with, the thing we immediately see. 
They appear ‘in’ or hover over the object, not quite like ordinary qualities. 
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We see a facade as authoritative; which already includes an element of 


‘seeing as’. The central place in all such response of that one supremely „~ 


expressive object, the human body—one might add, the body and face— 
has been dwelt on by Wollheim, surely rightly. Take even the words 
‘facade’ and ‘face’; their cognate etymology is no accident. Yet we contrast 
the metaphorical with the literal; a person, appropriately placed, exhibits 
fitness or unfitness to command; there you have, not appearance, but the 
thing itself. You may, if you wish, when words like ‘authority’ are attributed 
to structures made of stone—very properly if not very helpfully—speak of 
‘metaphor’. Words and phrases as they occur in discourse permit or prohibit 
certain inferences, invite certain questions and so on. Now used meta- 


phorically they differ; they are shorn of some part of that context, of the — 


logic that ordinarily belongs to them. ‘His legs bestrid the ocean, his rear’d 
arm Crested the world.’ Which particular ocean? We are not to ask, nor 
seek to draw a line at some distance that the angle in question might subtend. 
Nor again may we imagine a Baroque church assuming command in a 
crisis and showing or failing to show the energy or effectiveness in authority 
the façade, one might say, makes us feel. 

Certainly imagination is essential; Scruton, I believe, is wholly right. 
We first see the fagade as a face and we see next the would-be face as 
authoritative. To justify our vision we re-describe, set the object in this 
light or that, give prominence to appropriate features; we proceed in fact 
essentially similarly (granted that technical considerations are bound to 
differ) as we would if the judgement were a straightforward, practical one. 
And now, at length, I can locate more precisely that dissatisfaction I earlier 
registered with a seemingly impeccable analysis. It left me, so to speak, in 
mid-air. But now we can build on surer ground, on ground that is solid 
and familiar; for the aesthetic is parasitic on the practical. 

I began with straight, practical judgement, though specifically intuitive 
too. Now we find that that account must be qualified to cover art, for with 
works of art as often as not no real judgement is in question. I used to meet 
the point too glibly, perhaps; I spoke simply of a “quasi judgement’—and 
have been, incidentally, taken to task for the phrase.’ One might speak 
instead, perhaps, of ‘pretence judgement’. But pretence is a matter of be- 
haviour and, further, is voluntary. To pretend to be in pain when one is not 
is simply to behave as though one were. (Indeed we may and should bear in 
mind ‘method’ acting and the species of ‘inward’ pretence, the voluntary 
imagining of experience it is said to involve; or of charlatans who do best, 
it seems, by entering into and living their roles. But the core of the problem 
remains.) There are, however, as Scruton points out, thoughts we do no 
more than entertain. A pedant might possibly quarrel with his formula 
‘unasserted thought’; for what strictly is asserted or unasserted is not the 
thought itself but its expression; as current philosophical logic has it, we 
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assert sentences. I myself prefer to speak, with ordinary usage, of statements 
or things people say. But the point is a merely terminological one; and 


~ thought will of course include judgement. So I can avail myself of Scruton’s 


l 


own account. 

But the reader may naturally ask: How can I fall back on his views, having 
spent so much energy in finding fault with them? I answer that here I find 
none; I see Scruton’s treatment of imagination as wholly admirable. It is a 
major contribution to aesthetic thinking. Yet is stands, I feel, in too splendid 
isolation. Further, we evaluate or appraise -works of art; it lies in the nature of 
such responses to be describable as positive or negative. At least they range 
between these extremes, they range on the relevant scale (the position after 
all might be neutral). Now that feature is conceptually necessary; an adequate 
theory must account for it. We.admire, I said, fitness to command, or 
‘authority’ as we see it in a façade; we react negatively to limpness or 
weakness. Thus the practical illuminates the aesthetic; that ‘ugly’ is, no less 
than ‘beautiful’, a term of aesthetic appraisal is nothing accidental or arbitrary. 
That is indeed its whole role, its raison d’être; which requires to be recognized 
and understood. Our judgements are positive or negative; of “unasserted 
judgement’ the same holds. But we also respond and all-but-aesthetically, 
perhaps fully so sometimes, where the judgement retains its normal force; 
which needs to be accounted for, too. We do so in fact. But let us suppose 
we never did. The concept in question, that is Scruton’s concept of unasserted 
thought as invoked in aesthetics, would still need relating to others, need 
to be seen in its context, so to speak, and thus rendered more fully intelligible. 
Scruton, to repeat, leaves it isolated. : 

A last word on the phenomenon of ‘seeing-as’; the grounds of my quarrel 
with Scruton, so far as I quarrel with him, remain the same. For as to what he 
positively says, I have no fault to find with it; I complain of its disconnection 
from other things. Imagination is cut off from ‘reality’. Yet as Scruton 
himself is well aware, it is thanks to imaginative vision (intellectual or 
sometimes literally visual), it is, to repeat, thanks to creativity of imagination 
that we deepen our grasp of reality; we come to see it more truly as it is. 
We extend understanding or belief, not merely go beyond them in thought— 
the free play of imaginative thought. Take any utterance in English, which 
I, an English speaker, hear accordingly. I hear it as meaningful not mere 
sound; nor even sound—like an interpretable sign or symbols—as a vehicle 
or carrier of meaning. If I tried, I should be simply unable to. A foreigner 
will hear speech, even English, but perhaps will hear nothing of the meaning. 
Last, an animal, an undomesticated animal, might hear it as sound and no more. 
Here one recalls Professor Vesey’s formula, namely that all seeing is seeing- 
as; it is not one I would wholly endorse. He himself might no longer fully 
endorse it: I do not know. None the less it contains an important truth. 
What we see and quite literally see depends on our equipment of concepts. 
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We see a metal disk as a coin; or, in other words, we simply see a coin. The 
aspect, what the object is ‘seen-as’, cannot, as it were, be divorced from it 
(as though there were first of all some ‘pure’ object) and referred to the 
observer’s response. Yet it is just that that Scruton seems committed to, 
and more too: he connects the point with his Kantian leanings. We do not 
strictly see beauty, we respond. We see things that set up a response; and that 
response is identified with seeing-as. Now that will sometimes undoubtedly 
be a fair account; we see faces in clouds and the like, which is simply imagina- 
tive play. But a sentry may point to a shape; he sees it, he whispers, as a 
crouching figure. His concern as he utters the words is, very clearly, with 
truth or falsity; and further—since the hearer’s interest, as against an 
optician’s, is unlikely to be in his comrade’s mere visual experience—a truth 
about the object, not himself. , 

Kant rightly stresses felt response, and Scruton, no less rightly, seeing-as. 
The two in some cases may be identified. To return to what I said of Clive 
Lloyd; his fielding once won him a formal accolade, the judges according 
the adjective ‘spectacular’. The same might be said of his batting. Suppose 
‘a batsman who scores no less effectively yet with little of that ‘visible’ 
mastery; he lacks the would-be quality we spoke of, animating or informing 
his very movements. Or consider the example I began with, recalled to 
service from what I wrote twenty years ago; I mean the sub-editor we 
imagined, who judges and judges soundly but feels nothing. There is feeling 
_ in the response as well as seeing. There comes a quick stir of admiration, or 
the vehemence of something like contempt, accompanying appropriate 
judgement. Here Scruton’s account, I suggest, however much he speaks of 
our ‘response’, has failed to do justice to the phenomena. It certainly covers 
what we see; it fails adequately to cover what we feel. 

One final point must be dealt with, or rather must be set on one side. 
Scruton, in the course of his subtle analysis of imagination, comes on what 
he mistakes for an objection. There is a sensuous feature that it is difficult 
to attribute to ‘seeing-as’—the feature of vividness or intensity (p. 111). 
Happily he extricates himself at once from his own self-created, would-be 
problem. Aspects may, he notes, strike us; they may stand out. We found 
the power, the authority of the facade; something vividly, ‘visibly’ there. 
The very stones, so it seems, gather energy. Now first comes non-aesthetic 
perception; one sees simply a doorway and columns. But merely to see 
them, let us note, is to see them under the appropriate aspect. But next 
comes our enhanced aesthetic vision; this vivification of what we see is a 
further and different phenomenon. One might naturally go on to ask how 
such a thing is possible at all. Here, qua philosopher, I fall silent; the problem 
is rather one for an art critic. The answer must be: In many ways. Critics 
analyze and explore them case by case. But the two roles need not be exclu- 
sive. For a form such an enquiry might typically take, a brief indication at 
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least, I can refer once again to Scruton’s work. He has a splendid short 
passage on Dryden, the analysis of a couple of lines, which illustrates the 


_ process in question (p. 185). For a poet generates an energy in his words, a 


heightened expressiveness, no less than an architect in stone—in entablature, 
volutes, columns, pediment. Art, truly, is something we experience and 
the quality of experience is what matters to us. But the notion of seeing-as, 
central as it certainly is, proves inadequate to the Joad Scruton rests on it; 
seeing-as must be intensified in works of art. 
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ORGANIC UNITY AGAIN 
Harold Osborne 


PROFESSOR ORSINI'S recent book Organic Unity! prompts reconsideration of 
this hoary concept which many aestheticisms over the years have elevated 
into a defining characteristic of works of art or a central principle for the 


} 


appraisal of artistic excellence. Orsini traces the concept in classical antiquity ~- - 


from the Pre-Socratics through Plato and Aristotle to Plotinus and the 
later Platonists. He connects it closely with the idea of the One and the 
Many or unity amidst diversity, quoting Bosanquet who described ‘the 
imaginative or sensuous expression of unity in variety’ as ‘the true aesthetic 
principle recognised by Hellenic antiquity in general’. I propose here to 
summarize what was said about it by Plato and Aristotle and to discuss 
briefly some difficulties inherent to later formulations of the principle. 

The idea that a work of art should be a structure composed of orderly 
parts suitably fashioned and adapted to the central idea of the work, although 
it seems to have been already current, was first formulated by Plato, who in 
a key passage Phaedrus 264c (Orsini incorrectly gives it as 246c) said: ‘Every 
literary work [by logos Plato expressly includes poetry as well as rhetoric] 
must be constructed like a living creature [zoon] with a body of its own 
that lacks neither head nor feet but has middle parts and extremities fashioned 
suitably to each other and to the whole.’ The same principle is expressly 
applied to tragedy in Gorgias 286c-d. The vague term ‘suitable’ (prepon) 
must be understood in the light of the analogy with a living creature and 
Plato’s subsequent elucidation of his meaning in Phaedrus; that is, functionally 
in relation to the idea and intention of the whole, “bringing a dispersed 
plurality under a single form, seeing it all together’. The ideas of orderly 
structure (taxis) and function are brought together in Gorgias 503e-504: 
orators and all other craftsmen do not choose the components of their work 
at haphazard but in accordance with the idea (eidos) of the work and dispose 
them in an orderly way (eis taxin) so that each is suitable to each and all 
harmonise together.* 

Aristotle gave rather more prominence to structure, linking it with the 
requirement for suitable size so that the adaptation of the parts to the 
purpose of the whole could be directly perceived. In Metaphysics 1078436 
he said: “The chief forms [eidos] of beauty are order [taxis], symmetry and 
determinate size [to horismenon].’ This is further elaborated in Poetics 50b34: 


Furthermore, since a beautiful thing [to kalon), whether a living creature or anything 
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composed of parts, must not only have an orderly structure of these parts but a size 
which is not accidental—for beauty lies in size and order [taxis], hence neither a very 
tiny creature can be beautiful because our vision of it becomes blurred as it approaches 
the moment of imperceptibility, nor an enormously big one, because then it is not 
perceived all at once but the unit and the whole are lost to the perception of the viewers, 
as for example if it were a creature a thousand miles long—hence as in the case of bodies 
and living creatures a certain size is required but one which can be readily perceived as a 
whole, so in the case of tragic plots they should have length but such as is easily 


remembered as a whole. 


What Aristotle says about size anticipates the important modern theory of 
synoptic perception. (Aristotle himself uses the word eusynopton.) An 
- aesthetic object, according to that theory, is a whole having ‘emergent’ 
ptoperties which are not the properties of its parts or of any subordinate 
group of its parts. But it is also a whole capable of being perceived or 
otherwise apprehended as such with the emergent properties which it has 
being directly apprehended. For emergent properties cannot be inferred 
intellectually from the constituent parts and the relations between them. If 
the object is too small, we do not see the parts and the structure so we do 
not perceive it as a whole composed of the parts of which it is composed or 
having the emergent properties which it does have. If on the other hand it 
is too large, we do not perceive it as a whole but piecemeal, bit by bit, 
relating the successively perceived portions inferentially. In this case too the 
emergent properties of the whole are lost to perception. 

The modern notion of an ‘organic whole’ as a composite entity with 
‘emergent’ properties not possessed by the parts of which it is composed and 
not logically deducible from the properties of its parts and the relations 
subsisting between them was not discussed in antiquity in these terms. But 
both Plato and Aristotle were aware of the distinction between an aggregate 
and a whole which is ‘something more than’ its parts. 

In Theaetetus 201cff Plato introduced the idea of a composite whole in the 
context of a discussion of the difference between ‘knowledge’ and ‘direct 
acquaintance’. If the composite whole is a new entity not completely identical 
with the sum of its parts (fo pan) or all its parts (fa panta), we can know it 
only by direct acquaintance and not by enumeration of its parts. He used 
as his example a syllable and the letters of which it is composed. If a syllable 
is the mere aggregate of the component letters and nothing more, we can 
give a complete account of it by enumerating the individual letters which 
are its ultimate components. If it is something else ‘over and above’ the 
letters of which it is composed, we can know it only by the direct acquain- 
tance for when the complex whole is analysed and dissolved into the 
individual letters this ‘something else’ which is the syllable vanishes. 
Commenting on this in Metaphysics 1041b, Aristotle accepted that a com- 
posite whole is something over and above the elements of which it is 
composed, using as examples the syllable (composed of letters) and flesh 
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(composed of the ‘elements’ fire and earth). This is so because when dis- 
solved into its parts the whole (syllable, flesh) no longer exists though the 
elementary parts exist. He accepts Plato’s dilemma that the ‘something else’ 
can be neither itself an element (i.e. simple, unanalysable), for that leads to an 
infinite regress, nor composite. His solution is to say that the something 
else is the ‘primary cause’ which makes a thing whatitis, gives itits ‘substance’, 
thus linking with his doctrine that it is ‘form’ imposed upon inchoate, 
unstructured ‘matter’ which makes all things what they are in opposition to 
Plato's doctrine that concrete ‘appearances’ are ‘imitations’ of Ideas. 

In Book V chapter XXVI of the Metaphysics Aristotle defines his con- 
ception of a whole more closely as a composite thing ‘from which is absent 
none of the parts of which it is said to be naturally a whole’ and one which 
‘so contains the things it does contain that they form a unity’. As distinct 
from an aggregate a whole is something to which the position of its parts 
(i.e. structure) makes a difference. Discussing the meanings of ‘unity’ in 
chapter VI he says incidentally (1016b) that a thing is not called a unity 
unless it is a whole, that is unless it has ‘one form’. He illustrates this by 
saying that we should not call the parts of a shoe ‘one’ if they were put 
together at haphazard but only if they are arranged in the proper structure 
of a shoe. Thus structure related to function is essential to unity and hence 
to being a whole. From these ideas derive the corollaries that (1) nothing 
can be added or removed from a complex whole without damage to its 
‘wholeness’, for it already has all the parts necessary to its purpose and form 
so that any addition would produce redundancy and any removal would 
deprive it of something essential to it: and (2) nothing can be changed because 
by changing the structure any change of the parts changes this whole into 
another whole. Plato did not apply his idea of a composite unity explicitly 
to works of art or craftsmanship. But Aristotle said in Poetics 51a30 that 
just as in the other mimetic arts an imitation that is a unity [mia] is of one 
thing’ so the plot of a tragedy ‘should be an imitation of a single action 
[mias] which is also a whole and the parts of the action should be so fitted 
together that if one part is removed or its position changed, the whole 
is disjoined and dislocated. For something which by being added or taken 
away does not make for greater clarity is not a part of the whole.’ And in 
Ethics 1106a16 he said: “We often say of good works of art that it is not 
possible to remove or add anything.’ 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle considered either organic unity or the principle 
of the adaptation of parts to whole specifically aesthetic in the modern 
sense of that word. Plato applied it not only to the fine arts but to all crafts 
and manufactures, to agriculture, farming, medicine, etc., and even to the 
well-organized state. The word kalon, which is translated ‘beauty’, was not in 
fact a specifically aesthetic term but a general term of approval. It implied 
that a thing was well made for its purpose, that it functioned well, that it 
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was excellent of its kind, whether a statue or a pair of shoes. The Greeks at 
the height of their greatest creative period were without conscious aesthetic 
values of the sort which would differentiate the fine arts from other kinds 
of production or skilled toil. Orsini sees that: “The only way that Aristotle 
apparently had of differentiating one statue from another was from the 
subject, the statue of a god or of a mortal, of a man or a woman, or the 
portrait of a good man rather than that of a bad man.’ But he does not 
draw the right consequences from this. The most acute problem which the 
principle of organic unity has created in modern times has been the difficulty 
of so defining it that it will apply only to works of fine art and other 
aesthetic objects, thus differentiating them from non-aesthetic objects 
of attention. The ancients had not this problem since kalon was not primarily 
an aesthetic term as we understand ‘aesthetic’ and did not apply primarily 
to what we now call fine art. There was no attempt to restrict organic 
unity to aesthetic objects in our sense of the term. The concept of organic 
unity, as so far described, was not an aesthetic principle. It was thought 
of as a necessary but not a sufficient condition for any artifact to be a work 
of art. 

If we come now to the modern concept of organic unity, two major 
problems arise. First we must consider whether it is logically sound to 
differentiate aggregates from wholes on the ground that the latter have, 
what the former have not, ‘emergent’ properties distinct from the properties 
of their constituent parts. And second it must be considered whether the 
concept of a whole with emergent properties can be formulated so as to 
function as an aesthetic principle, discriminating works of art and other 
aesthetic objects from things which do not attract aesthetic attention. 

The proposed distinction between aggregate and whole does not seem 
to be viable as it stands. Let us assume an aggregate made up of a random 
number of elements arranged haphazard in random order. Such an aggre~ 
gate would still have properties which its elementary parts had not and 
could not have, e.g. the property of being an aggregate of such and such a 
number of parts, the property of being made up of similar (or dissimilar) 
parts, the property of being random, etc. If the distinction is to have 
validity, we must use it in a context or specify the sort of emergent, over-all 
properties we have in mind and.the sort in which we are not interested. 
The ancients thought of such ‘things as natural objects and artifacts, looking 
for the features which make them what they are, and did not face this 
problem. 

Orsini says that i principle that an alteration of a part whether by addi- 
tion or removal involves an alteration. of the whole ‘has now become an 
integral part of the definition of organic unity’ (pp. 35 and 41). But this is 
much too loosely framed. Such an alteration would involve a change in 
any aggregate at least in respect of the number of contained parts. In an 
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object composed of similar parts such as a sheet of graph paper it would 


involve a change in size and number of parts. In the case of a chess board it 
would also affect function. The substitution of one part for another identical 
part makes no difference to such structures. But in Serial art also the sub- 
stitution of one part for another makes no difference and even change in 
the number of parts may have no aesthetic consequence provided that a 
basic serial order is maintained. In a work such as Carl Andre’s Lever (a single 
line of 139 unjoined firebricks) perhaps even the proviso is unnecessary: 
the number of bricks could be changed within limits without aesthetic 
consequence. 

Wholeness, unity and order among the parts of a structure are matters 
of degree and there may come a point of optimal unity when any relevant 
change would be disadvantageous. Works of art certainly undergo continual 
change by the addition, subtraction and alteration of parts during the 
process of production by an artist. Often there comes a point of optimal 
organic unity when the artist feels that everything is right and no further 
change is possible. Many artists have recorded this. For example, Matisse 
said in his Notes d’un peintre (1908): “Then a moment comes when all the 
parts have found their definite relationships, and from then on it would be 
impossible for me to add a stroke to my picture without having to repaint it 
entirely.’ This is a familiar experience. The principle which Orsini quotes 
must therefore be regarded not as definitional but rather as a principle of 
evaluation or appraisal, as it was formulated for example by DeWitt Parker, 
who called it the ‘master principle of aesthetic form’ and defined it as ‘the 
fact that each element in a work of art is necessary to its value, that it 
contains no elements that are not thus necessary, and that ali that are needful 
are there. 4 Even so we must make the proviso that the alterations in point 
must be relevant, whatever that may mean. Certainly varnishing a finished 
picture, painting something else on the back, changing the canvas or drilling 
a hole in an inconspicuous place in an ancient sculpture for test purposes do 
not affect aesthetic value. 

It has sometimes been claimed (a point which took the fancy of Witt- 
genstein among others) that in aesthetic structures a very small perceptible 
change may involve a disproportionately large consequence for the aesthetic 
‘tightness’ of the whole. This is sometimes (not always) true of some, 
i.e. relevant, changes. But this fact is not restricted to aesthetic structures. 
Quite small changes in the arrangement of the features in a human face may 
make important differences to the expression and this has nothing to do 
with aesthetic qualities. Small changes in a machine may have important 
consequences for its efficient working. And so on. 

I have said that the distinction between an assemblage and a whole cannot 
be drawn on purely logical grounds but must be made in a context and in 
relation to relevant over-all properties of the composite things in question. 
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It is necessary, then, to ask whether criteria of relevance can be drawn up 
for distinguishing aesthetic wholes—which is what the criterion of organic 
unity has traditionally been thought to define in modern aesthetics as 
distinct from its classical origins. I suggest the following, not as something 
novel but as a summary of what has commonly been meant. 

(1) An aesthetic whole is one which is capable of being perceived or 
apprehended synoptically, that is all at once as a whole and not constructed 
intellectually by inference from separate apprehensions of its parts. This is 
Aristotle’s point. In the arts which involve time (music, literature, drama, 
dance) the synoptic apprehension involves memory and is achieved as the 
object which is extended in time is brought before the mind as a single 
' whole, however complex. With painting synoptic apprehension may be 
the result of protracted familiarization involving repeated attention to both 
parts and whole over a long period of time. This is also true of architecture 
and sculpture with the addition that familiarization involves attention to the 
object from many different points of view. Appreciation is the achievement 
of synoptic apprehension. l 

(2) In aesthetic wholes the sort of over-all qualities which are most 
important (though certainly not the only ones that are relevant) are: (a) 
the sense of ‘rightness’ already referred to; and (b) expressive qualities. 
(Even Constructivist art, which deliberately banishes expressiveness from 
its constituent parts and therefore favours geometrical elements, often claims 
expressiveness for the constructed work.) To the modern way of thinking 
in contrast to the ancients function has no direct relevance to aesthetic wholes 
—though economic and efficient adaptation of means to end can give a 
certain intellectual satisfaction which is aesthetic in character. 

(3) While sufficiently unified to be susceptible of synoptic apprehension, 
an aesthetic whole must be sufficiently complex to hold and sustain attention 
with expanded awareness so that our appreciation of it is for its own sake, 
for the pleasure and stimulation of exercising awareness at a heightened 
level of intensity. This has been a'main theme of my own writings in 
aesthetics. In the light of this, Francis Hutcheson’s formula “a compound 
ratio of uniformity and variety’ is not ridiculous. 

(4) Something of the quality of the whole is reflected upon the parts, 
and: this in two senses. (a) An art work may suffer massive changes—a 
statue may be broken and only a fragment survive, a picture may be 
mutilated, only part of a musical composition may be performed—yet the 
portion which survives may have aesthetic value and retain something of 
the quality of the original. (b) As a corollary of this the parts can only exist 
as they are as parts of the whole of which they are parts. It is sometimes said 
because of this that the whole is prior to the parts. This is not true in aesthetic 
apprehension. The whole, the parts and the relations among them must be 
perceived together and neither has dominance or priority over the other.® 
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I think that some of the above characteristics of an aesthetic whole 
distinguish it from other sorts of organic wholes such, for example, as a 
human face. A face is seen and recognized as a single Gestalt, not by putting 
together an aggregate of separate features. We recognize its expression or 
‘character’ in the same way. But having seen and recognized it (or inter- 
preted expression) we do not continue to observe with enhanced awareness 
(unless, if the face is beautiful, for the sake of its beauty). Nor is the expression 
or character of a face reflected upon its parts: if we are presented with an 
isolated nose or ear, it does not retain anything of the character of the face 
as a leg or torso might reflect the aesthetic quality of the statue from which 
it was broken off. 

This point having been reached, it must be said in conclusion that there 
are styles in recent contemporary art which openly repudiate organic unity 
and are probably incompatible with acceptance of it as an aesthetic principle. 
The type of ‘over-all’ composition (Streu-Komposition as the Germans 
call it) which originated with the work of Jackson Pollock and Mark Tobey 
‘and was carried on by artists such as Jack Tworkov, Cy Twombly and others 
repudiates in principle contained parts and relations among parts. The work 
has so far as possible no points of emphasis or contrast and therefore no 
parts among which relations could subsist. Balance, rhythms, organization 
of symmetry, repetition, counterpoint, are foreign to it. This is even more 
obviously so in the case of monochromatic Colour Field painting. Of 
Barnett Newman, Lawrence Alloway said that ‘his paintings could not be 
seen or analysed in terms of small parts. There are no subdivisions or place- 
ment problems; the total field is the unit of meaning.’ Artists such as Donald 
Judd, Robert Morris, Frank Stella, were articulate and vocal in rejecting 
the traditional ideal of composition as the setting up of a system of relations 
among parts. What used to be the contained part became the whole picture 
in this ‘new sensibility’ of the 1960s.? The words ‘wholistic’ and ‘non-rela- 
tional’ were used to designate this new art. The “primary structures’ of, 
Robert Morris and the Minimalists were simple, elementary three-dimen- 
sional forms (e.g. a painted steel slab) immediately apprehensible for what 
they were and without contained parts. 

So far as I can see this new art flies in the face of and directly contradicts 
what has traditionally been said about organic unity. What I have said in 
this paper can hardly apply to it. I do not think, however, that this completely 
negatives its value. When one envisages the difference, for example, between 
a monochromatic black painting by Reinhardt and the Sistine Madonna by 
Raphael, a difference of aesthetic principle seems almost de rigeur. The 
principle of organic unity may still, I believe, have value and relevance for 
the art of the world up to the 1960s, or a great deal of it. 
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* The force of the analogy with a living 
creature becomes apparent from Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the zoon. In the De Anima a 
‘natural body’ is a body so fashioned and 
equipped that it is capable of becoming a 
living creature (zoon} when animated by 
the vital principle ‘soul’. For this it must 
have the necessary organs or instruments 
and the necessary structure for carrying 
out the activities of a living creature of its 
kind. Aristotle’s concept was teleological, 
each creature having its proper purpose 
or end. His concept of the beautiful was 
primarily related to his teleological 
concept of nature: that creature, animal 
or plant was most beautiful (kalon) 
which was most perfectly adapted in its 
structure to the natural telos of its kind. 
The products of craftsmanship and the 
fine arts were beautiful in a secondary 
sense in so far as they ‘imitated’ the 
teleological creativity of nature by the 
adaptation of parts and structure to 
function and kind. This quasi-teleological 
approach is apparent in Plato’s conception 
of craftsmanship and the fine arts when 
he speaks of the adaptation of parts and 
structure to the idea (eidos) or intention 
of the work. 

‘Organic unity’ is not used in this 
context. In ancient Greek ‘organon’ meant 
instrument or implement. In Hippias 
Minor a rudder is an organon for steering. 
The same term is used of a bow, a lyre, 
a flute. In the De Anima the throat is 
called the “organ of breathing’ (42z0b22) 
and later the faculty of perception is 
called an ‘organ’ (429a18). Aristotle uses 
‘organic unity’ of a whole composed of 


things united not only by contiguity 


but by some form of interaction, eg. a 
fetus in the womb. 


3 “The good man who says what he says 


for the best will surely not say anything 
at random but with a purpose in view 
as all other craftsmen do not select their 
materials at random but each with an eye 
to his own work in order that what he 
fashions shall have a certain form (edios). 
Look for example at painters, builders, 
shipwrights or any other craftsmen you 
will and see how each disposes every 
element in its order (taxin), compelling 
each one to be appropriate (prepon) to 
each and to harmonize until the whole 
affair has been duly ordered and fitted 
together.’ 


4 The Analysis of Art (1936). This is quoted 


by Catherine Lord in her article ‘Organic 
Unity Reconsidered’ printed in Aesthetic 
Inquiry (1967) edited by Bearsdley and 
Schueller. Miss Lord does not, however, 
notice the distinction between organic 
unity as a substantive and as a valuational 
principle of aesthetics. 


5 See my book The Art of Appreciation (1970). 
§ Orsini quotes Aristotle’s statement in 


Politics 1.2.1253a20 that ‘the whole must 
be considered prior to the parts’. But 
Aristotle meant something different, which 
he explained more exactly in Metaphysics 
Toga. Speaking of concrete things such 
as flesh or a syllable, he there says that the 
part is prior to the whole in ‘potency’ for 
without the part (the elements) the 
concrete whole could not exist; but in 
‘actuality’ the whole is prior because it 
first exists and only when it is destroyed 
by being dissolved into its parts do the 
parts come to have (separate) existence. 


This has not relevance for aesthetics. 


*See my article on this theme in the 


previous number of this Journal. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HUME IN THE 
HISTORY OF WESTERN AESTHETICS 


Mary Carman Rose 


My tuesis is that despite the tremendous effects which, either directly or 
indirectly, Hume’s views on aesthetics have had on aesthetic inquiry since ` 
his day, modern work in aesthetics has not yet profited maximally from his 
contributions to aesthetic inquiry and theory. In defence of this thesis I will 
(1) set forth the convictions concerning the interrelations between critical 
and creative philosophy by which these reflections are informed; (2) examine. 
the content of Hume’s work in aesthetics; and (3) point out some of the 
significance of that work for aesthetic theory at the present time. 

(1) What follows is informed by the conviction that the clarification, 
development and demonstration of the current significance of any one 
position on a particular philosophical topic are aided by challenges provided 
by positions opposed to it. Clearly opponents of a philosophical view draw 
attention to what at least appear to be inadequacies in it. And whether the 
opponents’ judgments that they have found inadequacies in it are true or 
only the result of their misunderstanding of the position or its significance, 
that position can scarcely fail to be somehow improved once its proponents 
have come to terms with the criticisms. 

Hence, philosophical inquiry is properly seen as inclusive of diverse 
views on any topic. It is also properly seen as developmental in respect to 
the diverse views. For philosophical inquiry on any one topic provides 
either distinctive conclusions on that topic or criticism of such conclusions 
as have been offered. And philosophical inquiry is developmental because 
the tools of critical philosophy are developed through meeting the challenge 
of new philosophical conclusions, while the latter are developed through 
meeting the challenge of the criticisms as well as of other creative positions 
on that topic. Also, advance in both critical and creative philosophical 
inquiry follows upon advance in extra-philosophical inquiry. Thus, twentieth- 
century metaphysical views are derived in part from twentieth-century 
work in science. Examples are the creative work of Bergson, Teilhard de 
Chardin, Whitehead and Sri Aurobindo. 

The foregoing is of great significance for meta-aesthetics, i.e. for the 
comparing and contrasting of particular aesthetic theories and for surveying 
the ethos of aesthetic inquiry in our day. In Western aesthetics there has 
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ever been interplay among diverse aesthetic theories, and particular aesthetic 
views have been elaborated out of new data and conclusions derived from 
extra-philosophical areas of inquiry and have achieved increased clarity, 
development and persuasiveness through meeting the objections of their 
opponents. Thus Maritain’s aesthetics is a creative synthesis of Aristotelian- 
ism, Thomism and selected aspects of twentieth-century natural science.’ 
And in our day Western aesthetics has been enriched by the appropriation 
of Zen Buddhist and Vedantist views concerning the loci of beauty and the 
nature of artistic creativity.? 

(2) Virtually all instances of significant aesthetic inquiry from Plato to 
Hume are elaborations or modifications of selected aspects of views on the 

‘nature of beauty, artistic creativity, the loci of aesthetic objects and the roles 
of beauty and the artist in the community and in the life of the individual, 
which have their roots in Plato. On the other hand, whatever may have been 
Hume’s intent, he may be interpreted as the critic who challenges these 
traditional views and who creates an important aesthetic position within 
the limits of his criticism. I will examine Hume’s views concerning the ` 
appropriate mode of carrying on aesthetic inquiry; the ontological status of 
beauty; the relation among beauty, truth and goodness; and the aspects 
of the self which are called into play in aesthetic appreciation of an object. 
First, however, I will examine some of the traditional views on these topics 
which may be interpreted as the target of Hume's criticism. 

© The Dialogues of Plato have to do with many topics. Some topics, 
however, are fundamental and more constantly of concern in the Dialogues 
in a way that others are not. And one set of related topics which are of 
fundamental importance in Plato’s work are those which later were accepted 
as belonging to aesthetic inquiry. The reason for this is not far to seek. Plato 
teaches that truth, goodness and beauty are three aspects of true being. In 
so far as an object possesses being we can learn truth from it. To contemplate 
that truth and to appropriate it is to have found goodness; and there is no 
finding of truth or genuine goodness without developed capacities to 
recognize and to love the beauty which is one aspect of truth and goodness. 
Thus Plato’s views on beauty are grounded in and worked out within the 

-limits of his ontological and metaphysical views. 

Most aesthetic theories of the medieval period and of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries resemble Plato’s aesthetic views in teaching the inter- 
relatedness of truth, goodness and beauty and in being the product of a 
particular metaphysical and, perhaps, ontological view. Despite the differences 
among Aristotle, Plotinus, Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, they are alike 
in respect to these two points. Also Descartes’s preference for the clarity 
and precision of mathematics determines not only his metaphysical method 
and the results of his metaphysical inquiry but also his mode of assessment 
of aesthetic tastes and aesthetic objects. Hobbes’s aesthetic views presuppose 
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his mechanistic and materialistic metaphysics, while Spinoza’s aesthetic 
views presuppose his deterministic pantheism. And Leibniz’s reflections on ~. 
aesthetics refer constantly to the deterministic teleology and spiritual 
nature of the monads.$ 

To be sure, all the aforementioned thinkers are metaphysicians. It is to 
be expected that their aesthetic views will be coherent with their meta- 
physical views. On the other hand Hume does not possess a developed 
metaphysics. Moreover he raises doubts about the possibility of metaphysical 
inquiry. Thus he offers a phenomenalistic interpretation of all aspects of 
being. He argues that the metaphysico-religious conclusions of natural 
theology are of doubtful philosophical value. He interprets the belief in the__ 
uniformity of nature as an article of scientific faith. And his theory of 
knowledge is not compatible with the belief that the human mind can come 
into the possession of axioms from which a rationalistic metaphysics can 
be deduced. 

Thus whatever Hume may have intended to accomplish in the history 
` of philosophy he functions as the first thoroughgoing sceptic of modern 
times. On the other hand the thoroughgoing philosophical intent of his 
thought is evidenced in his philosophical examination of all phases of human 
experience, including aesthetic experience. And his aesthetic views, drawn 
from his study of what he takes to be de facto human responses to art objects, 
- are clear and pertain to most of the traditional aspects of aesthetic inquiry. _ 
Further, as I shall indicate below, the effects of his views are apparent in ` 
many aspects of post-Humean aesthetic inquiry, and the historian of ~ 
aesthetics will do well to stress Hume’s contributions to modern aesthetics. 

Hume studies aesthetic experience in independence of any one meta- 
physical, ontological or religious position. This is clear from the nature of 
the aesthetic topics with which he is concerned. Thus at least implicitly he 
asks: Are there universal standards of taste by which works of art may be 
judged? If the evidence indicates that there are such standards, how should 
these standards be characterized? Does the evidence concerning these 
standards permit of cultural and individual variations in the interpretation 
of them? If there are such standards how shall we account for the de facto 
diversity of judgements concerning the value of any one art object? What ~ 
aspects of the self are called into play in aesthetic experience? What is the 
nature of artistic creativity? No one of these questions derives from a 
particular metaphysical position and answers to all of them may be worked 
out by examination of the individual’s aesthetic interests and experience, 
the objects in the presence of which these experiences arise, the conditions 
which permit them to arise and particular instances of artistic creativity. 

Furthermore, Hume clearly marshalls evidence relevant to these questions. 
There is evidence of agreement in matters of taste among those with similar 
cultural backgrounds, educational opportunities and experience in judging 
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and enjoyment of art: “The same Homer who pleased at Athens and Rome 
two thousand years ago is still admired at Paris and London.” There is 
also evidence of important differences in aesthetic judgements, differences 
which are accounted for in terms of individual tastes, variations in cultural 
influences and degree and type of aesthetic cultivation: ‘One person is more 
pleased with the sublime; another with the tender; a third with raillery’.® 
Yet these differences are not so great as to preclude the legitimacy of adop- 
ting universal standards of taste: °. . . the same excellence of faculties which 
contributes to the improvement of reason, the same clearness of conception, 
the same exactness of distinction, the same vivacity of apprehension, are 
essential to the operation of true taste, and are its infallible concomitants.® 

Also, there is evidence of our possession of an aesthetic sense which to 
some extent can be understood in analogy with physical senses: “A man in 
a fever would not insist on his palate as able to decide concerning flavours. ... 
In each creature there is a sound and a defective state; and the former alone 
can be supposed to afford us a true standard of taste and sentiment.? Again: 
‘Many and frequent are the defects of the internal organs, which prevent or 
weaken the influence of those general principles, on which depends our 
sentiment of beauty or deformity. 8 Thus the internal sense perceives beauty 
and value in art just as the physical senses perceive the presence and the 
qualities of sensory objects. l 

Hume’s rejection of metaphysical and ontological convictions in his 
survey of data pertaining to aesthetics has an additional dimension. In his 
observations of other persons’ aesthetic responses and tastes he ignores the 
metaphysical, ontological and religious convictions by which these tastes 
and experiences are informed. Many—perhaps most—aesthetic experiences 
and tastes, however, are informed by the individual’s convictions on these 
topics. Thus Plato’s delight in the spiritual and physical beauty of the 
human individual is informed by his devotion to the suprasensory ‘beauty 
absolute’ described by Diotima. And Aristotle’s delight in the same aesthetic 
object is informed by his intellectual pleasure and interest in form. It is to be 
expected, of course, that Hume would interpret the aesthetic sense as 
responding solely to a phenomenalistic interpretation’of the aesthetic object. 
And even though when Hume asserts that some individuals are ‘more 
pleased with the sublime’ than with raillery the reader is properly reminded 
of Longinus, it is also important to remember that Hume does not take 
account of Longinus’s metaphysical presuppositions which give rise to the 
latter’s definition of the sublime. 

Hume’s answers to the question of aesthetics with which he is concerned 
are akin to scientific hypotheses. And like scientific hypotheses they have, 
in theory at least, only one source. They are derived from Hume’s reflection 
upon observational data. They have not been worked out with attention to 
the requirements of a particular metaphysical position; and above all they 
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have not been deduced from such a position. The significance of Hume's 
adoption of what is in effect an empirical method of aesthetic inquiry is 
not only that he is implicitly criticizing traditional modes of the develop- 
ment of aesthetic positions and challenging the traditional dominance of 
particular metaphysical positions over aesthetic inquiry. Also of import 
is the fact that perhaps for the first time in Western aesthetic inquiry Hume 
has made an attempt to carry on aesthetic inquiry by unbiased observation 
of the de facto content of aesthetic experiences. These data become the basis 
for working out of answers to the questions of aesthetics. Whether or not 
it is possible to make accurate observations of an individual's aesthetic 
responses while ignoring the extra~aesthetic convictions which make these 
responses possible is an important question to which I will return below. 

Although it is common parlance to say that an object ‘possesses beauty’ 
or ‘is beautiful’, on Hume’s view the beauty of an object is not any of its 
properties. “Beauty is not a quality of the things themselves’, he asserts.’ 
To be sure, when he makes this assertion his aim is to draw attention to 
aesthetic relativism which he wishes to reject. But he is drawing attention 
to the fact that we need not accept aesthetic relativism even though we 
accept the view that beauty does not reside in the object. 

Hume is rejecting traditional views on this topic. Plato and . Aristotle 
both made beauty part of the very being of the object. For Plato the partici- 
pation in the archetypes which bestowed being on the object also constituted 
the beauty of the object. And for Aristotle the beauty of both artifacts and 
natural objects resides in their form and in the effects of form upon the 
matter of which they are made. Medieval Platonism and medieval Aristote- 
lianism followed Plato and Aristotle respectively in giving beauty an onto- 
logical status and hence seeing it as resident in an aesthetic object. And 
thinkers from Descartes to Hume defined beauty in terms of one or more 
properties of an aesthetic object. Hume’s suggestion that in seeking under- 
standing of the nature and mode of being of beauty we turn from the 
object to the person who responds to it aesthetically informs much twentieth- 
century analysis of the status of being and of the meaning of the linguistic 
expressions in which we talk about aesthetic experience and aesthetic 
objects.1° 

Hume also challenges views concerning the interdependence among 
truth, goodness and beauty which derive from Plato and which, variously 
interpreted, had dominated Western aesthetic inquiry. He separated the 
truth concerning an object from its beauty and truth-seeking from apprecia- 
tion and assessment of beauty. In fact, he finds a negative analogy between. 
the search for truth and the appreciation of beauty: “Every voice is united 
in applauding elegance, propriety, simplicity, and spirit in writing. . . . But 
when critics come to particulars, this seeming unanimity vanishes; and it is 
found that they had affixed a very different meaning to their expressions. 
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In all matters of opinion and science, the case is opposite: the difference 
among men is there oftener found to lie in generals than in particulars; 
and to be less in reality than in appearance.’ A corollary is that scientific 
inquiry and aesthetic appreciation are separated and the truth of an object 
is properly investigated without reference to its beauty. 

Hume interprets both the development and the functioning of the 
individual's moral nature as independent of the development and functioning 
of his aesthetic sense. Hume’s position is that basically the moral nature 
consists of potentialities for the appreciation and appropriation of justice 
and concern with the well-being of others. And he sees moral development 
as consisting in the increase of appreciation of these values; of the willingness 
to appropriate them; and of the ability of make one’s decisions in terms of 
them. And at least implicitly his position is that the investigative capacities 
are those called into play in scientific inquiry—i.e. the capacities for observa- 
tion, generalization, memory and imaginative creativity in interpretation 
of the observations. On the other hand the capacities for appreciation of 
beauty and adequate judgements concerning beauty comprise the cultivated, 
experienced aesthetic sense. The possession of this sense is the possession of 
taste. 

Furthermore, neither the development or the exercise of the moral nature 
nor scientific training or inquiry develop or call into play the aesthetic sense. 
We have noted that this separation of the capacities for aesthetic experience 
from investigative capacities and moral nature is in contrast with most 
aesthetic inquiry from Plato to Hume. Plato, who saw metaphysical inquiry 
as the most fundamental inquiry, also proclaimed beauty to be the final 
cause which leads the individual into truth-seeking and into moral develop- 
ment. Aristotle, too, maintained the interrelatedness of truth, goodness 
and beauty both in the objects of human concern and in the human capacities 
to recognize, cherish and appropriate them. From both Plato and Aristotle 
derives the concept of the ordinate desire which dominates medieval thought 
on this topic. Mutatis mutandis the same is true for the aesthetic views of 
Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza and Leibniz. 

(3) We have seen that in his reflections on aésthetic experiences and 
preferences Hume ignores the fact that both are fundamentally the product 
of the individual’s ontological and metaphysical convictions. We have also 
seen that his own aesthetic position is not dominated by a particular meta- 
physics, though at least implicitly it is informed by his phenomenalism. Since 
Hume’s day these aspects of his work have been ignored by some aestheticians 
and appropriated by others. Those who have ignored them are those who 
have worked out their aesthetics within the limits of their own views of 
reality, have interpreted all experiences and tastes from the perspective of 
these views and have not answered the challenges to this approach which 
Hume offers. Examples are the work of Santayana, Alexander, Croce and 
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Maritain. On the other hand the aesthetic inquiry of twentieth-century 
American and British language philosophers has explicitly been an appropria- 
tion but also a development of Hume’s empirical approach to aesthetics. 
And in the nineteenth century Fechner’s espousal of aesthetics-from-below 
and Vernon Leé’s experiments in artistic perception are compatible with 
Hume’s approach to empirical inquiry. . 

Those who ignore Hume’s challenge to their positions may be inter- 
preted as seeing Hume's work as not necessary and certainly not sufficient 
as a basis for aesthetic inquiry. Fechner, Lee and the language analysts may 
be interpreted as accepting Hume’s work as necessary and also as providing 
a sufficient ground for the development of an empirical approach to 
aesthetics. There are, however, two other possibilities. An aesthetic relativist 
would see Hume’s aesthetic position as sufficient ground for some aesthetic 
inquiry but as not necessary to all such inquiry. For from the relativistic 
point of view no one perspective on aesthetic inquiry is necessary save that of 
relativism itself. There remains the possibility that appropriation of Hume’s 
work is necessary for present-day development of aesthetic inquiry but 
does not by itself provide sufficient ground for that development. The 
present essay is informed by the acceptance of this possibility. l 

Hume’s perspective on aesthetic inquiry is fruitfully interpreted as 
necessary because he asks for an examination of aesthetic tastes and experi- 
ences which will not be dominated by the individual investigator's meta- 
physical predilections but which will attempt, rather, to comprehend the 
de facto nature, of these experiences and tastes. On the other hand Hume’s 
perspective is fruitfully interpreted as not sufficient ground for further 
aesthetic inquiry because he does not take account of the extra-aesthetic 
convictions of the individual which make possible his aesthetic tastes and 
experiences; and there is needed at the present time observation of and 
reflection upon them which will not ignore these convictions. For example, 
the approach I am suggesting here would take note of the facts that Plato 
responds to the participation of ‘beauty absolute’ in all beautiful things; 
that Aristotle responds to the presence of form; that Augustine responds to 
the symbolism of the triune God in nature and in well-constructed art 
objects; and that there is no understanding these diverse experiences and 
tastes apart from these metaphysical presuppositions. l 

At the present time there is needed emphasis on the fact that each méta- 
physical view and'its correlative perspective on human intellectual, spiritual 
and aesthetic potentialities can serve as ground for aesthetic inquiry. For 
each in a distinctive manner illumines aesthetic experience, artistic creativity 
and the roles of beauty, the sublime and other dimensions of the aesthetic in 
society. And in emphasizing the fact that there are many perspectives on all 
aspects of the aesthetic, each persuasive to some and none persuasive to all, 
we move beyond both the pre-Hume domination of metaphysics over 
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aesthetic inquiry and Hume himself. There are two ways in which this is 
true, 

First, the aesthetician properly works from his own metaphysical per- 
spective. But in comprehending the aesthetic perspectives of others he gains 
insights with which to compare and contrast his own, some of which may 
be compatible with and enrich his aesthetics. Second, a desideratum is the 
development of an investigative interdependence between aesthetics and 
extra-aesthetic philosophical convictions. To foster this relation would.be 
to seek verification and amplification of one’s metaphysical views in one’s 
aesthetics and verification and amplification of the latterin one’s metaphysical 
views. 

The development of a relation of investigative interdependence between 
aesthetic and extra-aesthetic inquiry would take us a step beyond both 
aesthetics-from-above and aesthetics-from-below. The new approach 
to aesthetic inquiry would avoid the total dominance of metaphysics over 
aesthetics which is typical of aesthetics-from-above. And it would avoid the 
ignoring of the de facto roles of metaphysical convictions in aesthetic experi- 
ences which has characterized aesthetics-from-below. On the other hand it 
would maintain the advantages of both—i.e. recognition of the coherence 
and continuity between an individual’s metaphysical convictions and his 
aesthetic experiences and tastes and the examination of aesthetic experience 
per se as a means of checking the latter for the clarity of its metaphysical 
presuppositions, the adequacy of those presuppositions to support these 
experiences and the new light the aesthetic experience sheds on the meta- 
physics. 

The foregoing also enables us to move beyond Hume’s view that beauty 
is no property of the object but lies, rather, in the human response to the 
object and also to maintain what is of value in that view. Hume may be 
interpreted as drawing attention to the fact that beauty may be defined in 
terms of the human response to an object rather than in terms of some aspect 
of the aesthetic object itself. We may add, however, that beauty need not 
be so defined and that for some purposes a definition of beauty in terms of- 
some other aspect of the situation in which an individual responds to an 


- aesthetic object may be more satisfactory. 


Indeed the situation in which an individual responds to an object aestheti- 
cally has many components—e.g. the aesthetic object; the properties of the 
object by virtue of which he treasures it aesthetically; the quality of his 
aesthetic responses; the effects on him of his having enjoyed the object 
aesthetically; the importance these effects have for him; and the source of 
the aesthetic object. Most—or perhaps all—of these components of the 
aesthetic situation may be chosen as the basis for a definition of beauty, the 
sublime, the comic, or any other dimension of the aesthetic. No one choice 
serves all purposes. The view of present-day language analysis that when we 
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say “X is beautiful’ we are making an assertion about our responses to X is 
not a true interpretation of all meanings given to this proposition. Clearly 
it is not the way in which Plato, Aristotle, Augustine or Thomas Aquinas 
would explicate its meaning. In fact, to interpret the proposition ‘X is 
beautiful’ as Hume and the American and British language analysts have 
done is in its own way an aesthetics-from-above approach to aesthetic 
inquiry, in which one mode of analyzing linguistic expressions pertaining to 
aesthetics dominates all such analysis and hence all aesthetic inquiry. 

Further, Hume’s at least implicit rejection of the interrelatedness of beauty 
with truth and goodness derives from several aspects of his thought. His 
use of the methods of science to study human values and man’s moral nature 
is consistent with his scientific approach to the study of the physical world. 
And seventeenth- and eighteenth-century science, having almost entirely 
rejected the Platonist perspective on nature and being in the last stages of 
achieving a total rejection of the Aristotelian perspective on nature, did not 
interpret the beauty of the physical world as revelatory of natural law and 
did not give investigative roles in science to the scientist’s moral and aesthetic 
interests and preferences. And as important in this respect as any aspect of 
Hume's thought is his anti-metaphysical stance and his phenomenalistic 
interpretation of nature and of the human mind. For in pre-Humean aesthetics 
the acceptance of the interrelatedness of truth, goodness and beauty in every 
case derived from a metaphysics for which there is objective truth to be 
discerned only by those who spiritually and intellectually are properly 
prepared and in the discernment of which there is also the recognition 
that one is in the presence of beauty or some other dimension of the aesthetic. 

In separating truth, goodness and beauty Hume’s aesthetics does not 
encompass the situation in which an individual does indeed respond to 
beauty as interrelated with truth and goodness or to either truth or goodness 
as interrelated with beauty. Thus his aesthetics does not illumine Plato’s 
delight in the beauty of mathematics and of metaphysical knowledge. Nor 
does it illumine Plato’s delight in the beauty of the moral and intellectual 
development of the individual. Further, his aesthetics does not provide for 
the fostering of beauty and of the love of beauty that are present when 
beauty is seen as the final cause which-leads the soul to truth and goodness. 
To be sure, the separation of the three in Hume’s work is not emphasized or 
developed. Yet his position on this topic has had its effects. And aestheticians 
who have taken their investigative cues from Hume’s work have not raised 
the question of a possible interrelatedness among the three. 

None the less, perhaps in our day we can achieve widespread agreement 
that Hume has done us a great service in drawing attention to pre-Humean 
aesthetics in which truth, goodness, and beauty are seen as interrelated. One 
advantage of this is that the present-day historian of aesthetics may com- 
prehend important features which he might otherwise have missed in the 
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aesthetic positions of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, Kant, Hegel, 
Schelling and Dewey. Also the creative aesthetician may be prompted to 
reconsider the possibility of their interrelatedness and its importance for 
virtually all aspects of inquiry at the present time. If subsequently he wishes 
to reject the Neo-Platonic suggestion that natural beauty and the investi- 
gator's capacities to appreciate it have important roles in scientific investiga- 
tion, at least it will be an explicit rejection of these important suggestions. 
Mutatis mutandis the same holds for the roles of the artist's moral and spiritual 
nature in his conception of his own gifts and his roles in his community as 
well as for the roles of the individual's appreciation of beauty i in the develop- 
ment of his moral and spiritual nature. 

What of those aesthetic theories which, despite the differences among 
them, are alike in that they are informed by the view that truth, goodness 
and beauty are interrelated? An aesthetician accepting this view will be 
wise to reject the permanent dominance of any one or two of truth-seeking, 
moral zeal or artistic creativity over the one or two others. He will do well, 
rather, to grant to each the autonomy it requires for its own development 
but so to interpret that autonomy as to make it compatible with a relation 
of mutual support among the three and a willingness to include in each 
whatever achievements of the other two are relevant to it. This means that 
the aesthetic theory, however it interprets artistic creativity and aesthetic 
experience, will see these areas of human concern as fostering and not 
ignoring, destroying or dominating inquiry concerning and commitment 
to truth and goodness. 

What, however, of the fact that though a particular artist may be com- 
mitted to the fostering of truth and goodness, and a particular aesthetic 
theory may arge such fostering as an ideal for artistic creativity and aesthetic 
appreciation, none the less human affairs are often shaped by or productive 
of error, evil, ugliness and tragedy? And how are the fostering of truth in 
artistic creativity and the possibly very important discernment of truth as a 
factor in aesthetic experience related. to the tremendous importance in 
some aesthetic objects of fantasy, fiction, whimsy, flights of fancy and the 
non-representational? It is important to stress the fact the the fostering of the 
interrelatedness of truth, goodness and beauty in no sense necessarily leads 
to a lack of awareness of the reality of their very opposites and the profound 
importance of the latter in some aspects of artistic creativity and aesthetic 
experience (e.g. tragedy and the aesthetic appreciation of it). Also the 
commitment to the discernment and sharing of truth on the part of the 
artist and the aesthetic responses to these in art objects are compatible with 
the creation, admiration and enjoyment of the human creativity which 
either in whole or in part is not intended to be mimesis, In fact no aesthetic 
theory which fosters the interrelatedness of truth, goodness and beauty can 
consistently reject the manifold roles of error, evil and even ugliness in 
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artistic creativity. And no aesthetic theory which declares that truth, good- 
ness and beauty are of equal importance in human concerns can deny the 
distinctive creative powers, prerogatives and roles of the artist who is free 
to create as he will within, on the one hand the limits of his personal talents 
and interests and within, on the other hand the framework of his convictions 
concerning truth and goodness which are the correlatives of his vision of 
beauty.12 

Summary and conclusion, There are at least two ways in which a creative 
thinker may make contributions to aesthetics. On the one hand he may work 
out a new aesthetic theory which will be persuasive to some persons but 
most likely only to some. And this in effect Hume has done. His pointing 
the way to the use of what later was to be known as desthetics-from-below; 
his shifting the ontological status of beauty and the ground of the definition 
of beauty from some properties of the aesthetic object to the response of the 
` person who appreciates the latter; and his rejecting the view that truth and 
goodness are necessarily and significantly present when true aesthetic value 
is present form the basis, as we have seen, of numerous aesthetic positions 
which since Hume’s day have become very influential in American and 
British aesthetics, 

On the other hand the creative thinker makes a contribution to aesthetic 
inquiry by either implicitly or explicitly challenging widely accepted, 
traditional aesthetic views. In this paper I have tried to show that Hume 
has also made major contributions to Western aesthetics in his role as 
sceptic. I have also suggested, however, that his contributions in these 
respects have not yet been adequately appropriated by modern aestheticians, 

Such appropriation at the present time can take three forms. First, the 
historian of pre~Humean aesthetics can draw attention to aspects of Western 
aesthetics which in effect Hume was challenging but which historians have 
either not emphasized or have ignored altogether. Second, the historian of 
post-Hlumean aesthetics can illumine in new ways the content, significance 
and perhaps the deliberate intent of such creative aestheticians as Kant, 
Hegel, Dewey, Maritain and Santayana. For whether these thinkers intended 
to do so or not, they may be interpreted as sometimes appropriating in 
their own way the aesthetic suggestions made by Hume and as sometimes 
reintroducing from a perspective suitable to their own day one or more of 
the aforementioned traditional views in aesthetics. 

Third, the creative thinker in aesthetics may respond to Hume’s work by 
making explicit the challenges which Hume gave to traditional Western 
aesthetics and the doubts which he cast on the adequacy of the latter. And 
most likely some who do so will work out answers to these challenges and 
doubts which in terms appropriate to our own day will reinstate the views 
that an aesthetic theory is properly developed in investigative interdepen~ 
dence with a theory of reality and man; that when we talk about the beauty 
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of an object we are talking about the object and not about ourselves; and 
that we do not understand either goodness, beauty or truth unless we also 
understand the coherence among them. 
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AESTHETICS, MORALS, AND 
MAX SCHELER’S NON-FORMAL VALUES 


Peter H. Spader 


Two REVIEWS of recent work in aesthetics! seem to agree that the distinction 
between the moral domain and the aesthetic has been ‘dissipated’, ‘modu- 
lated’, or ‘whittled away’ Yet as the contents of the two reviews show, there 
is still no agreement exactly how such ‘dissipation’ is to be rightly accom- 
plished. Since the exact relationship between aesthetics and morals is still in 
contention, I would like to present a somewhat novel approach made possible 
by the work of Max Scheler. Although Scheler never developed an aesthetics, 
his work on non-formal values provides a place for aesthetic values which 
shows both their autonomy from moral values and their intimate connection 
with them. It is the goal of the present paper to highlight this important 
discovery implicit in the work of Max Scheler and briefly to meet two 
plausible attacks on it. Since the power of this position lies at least partly 
in the fact that it is rooted in a theory of value rather than an aesthetics or an 
ethics, I must begin by turning to Scheler’s non-formal values. 

Scheler is, in a word, a phenomenologist. Values are, for him, non-formal, 
a priori, ideal essences given in acts of immediate intuition. Values are given 
in acts of ‘feeling of’(fihlen von): phenomenologically intentional acts of 
feeling which are distinguishable from ‘feeling-states’ (Gefiihlszustanden). 
Values, as phenomenologically given, are given as ‘positive’ or ‘negative’. 
Furthermore, as given within special intentional acts of ‘preferring’ 
(vorzeihen) and ‘placing after’ (nachsetzen), values display a hierarchical 
ranking into definite classes. Scheler identifies four such classes. The lowest 
class is the class of ‘pleasure’ values (the agreeable-disagreeable series, for 
example) with the next higher being the ‘vital’ values (noble [edel]-vulgar 
[gemein] series). Above these is the third rank, the ‘spiritual values’ (geistige 
Werte), sometimes also called the ‘cultural values’. The aesthetic values are 
an example of spiritual values. Finally, the highest class of all is the class 
of the ‘holy and the unholy’.? 

If this were a full study of Scheler’s position, I would now present the 
kind of phenomenological ‘demonstration’ both of the non-formal values 
and of the acts of intentional feeling, which alone can act as an ‘argument’ 
for the above assertions. I will not do so because my main goal in this paper 
is to explore the implications of the results of Scheler’s investigations rather 
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than make a critical study of them. Furthermore, I assume the recent 
epistemological-ontological debates raised by the work, for example, of 
Roman Ingarden and Mikel Dufrenne has made the reader sufficiently 
aware of the general issues concerning the phenomenological approach to 
aesthetics so that I need not rehearse them here.’ 

What ‘is of interest to us here is Scheler’s sharp distinction between the 
moral values and all other non-formal values. Good and evil are not simply 
another contrasting pair of non-formal values. Good is rather that value 
which occurs along with the realization of a higher, non-moral, value, and 
evil is that which occurs along with the realization of a lower value. One does 
not achieve goodness by a direct act of ‘doing good’; such is, according to 
Scheler, the position of the Pharisee. One ‘does good’ by realizing a higher 
positive non-moral value.* 

The importance of Scheler’s distinction between the moral and the 
non-moral values can now be seen. Aesthetic and moral values are autono- 
mous realms of values, yet they are related realms. With the realization of 
an aesthetic value a moral value also occurs. If Scheler is correct, many of the 
seemingly conflicting positions taken in the debates over the relationship 
between the moral and the aesthetic can be reconciled. Those who argue 
that the aesthetic is autonomous are correct; any attempt to reduce aesthetic 
values to moral values, or any other values for that matter, is wrong. Yet 
if the realization of an aesthetic value in a particular situation realizes, in that 
situation, a higher positive value, then the moral value “good’ is simultane- 
ously realized; if it realizes a lower, negative, value, ‘evil’ is realized. Thus 
the aesthetic realm is an autonomous realm of non-moral values, but the 
realization of these values has moral impact. . 

As attractive as this rapprochement may be, so far we have only sketched 
out in rather formal terms the relationship between the aesthetic and the 
moral. Indeed what we have said may still leave the impression that this is 
merely another scheme to make art subordinate to ethical considerations. 
No matter how independent Scheler’s ‘aesthetic values’ are asserted to be 
from the moral values realized through the realization of the positive, 
higher, aesthetic values, there may well be those who will argue that the 
formal relationships between ‘non-formal values’ we have sketched still 
does not do justice to the unique autonomy of art. 

To leave such an impression would not do justice to Scheler, or to the 
position I have drawn from his work. Despite the paucity of writings on 
art by Scheler, he does show an awareness of the uniqueness of art. Indeed 
Manfred Frings has recently translated an important essay-fragment devoted 
to the contrast ‘Metaphysics and Art’.6 I-would like in the space remaining 
to meet two examples of possible attacks that the position I have developed 
on the basis of Scheler’s work reduces the aesthetic to the moral. 

I will begin by characterizing what might be one such attack. Someone 
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may say that even if Scheler’s value schema seems attractive on formal 
grounds, the aesthetic values are in fact uniquely a-moral. It seems much 
more reasonable, for example, to accept the realization of values like 
courage, honour, bravery, loyalty, etc. as having to do with morals than 
would the realization of aesthetic values. We are much more inclined to 
condemn a man morally for cowardice and morally praise him fot courage 
than we are to condemn him for an aesthetically bad painting or praise him 
for an aesthetically excellent one. In such a position aesthetic matters are 
independent of morals not merely because the aesthetic values are different 
from moral values. Both the aesthetic values and their realization are 
independent of moral considerations. 

What is correct in this attack is the intuition that there is something 
unique about aesthetic values compared to other values. Scheler was aware 
of this and indicates at least some of the uniqueness when he discusses the 
different bearers of value. Although the ideal values as phenomenologically 
given can be given independent from their contingent bearers, for Scheler 
there were also given essential relationships between kinds of values and 
kinds of bearers. As he puts it in the Formalismus: 

First, all aesthetic values are in essence values of objects. Secondly, they are values of 
objects whose posited reality (of any form) has been suspended; such objects are there 
as ‘appearance’ (‘Schein’)... .? 

In contrast to the aesthetic values, ‘only persons can (originally) be good 
or evil’ and since persons can never be given as objects: ‘Ethical values . . . 
are those whose bearers can never (originally) be given as “objects”. 


Scheler also indicates other essential relationships between types of value - 


and their bearers. Of interest here is’ the fact the ‘vital’ values like nobility, 
courage, etc. are borne not by persons but by ‘ “living beings” in general’. 
Anything that is alive may bear them 8 | 

If Scheler is correct, we have the basis of meeting the above attack. The 
aesthetic values are unique not only as a distinct realm of value: they are 
unique in that their bearers are ‘objects’. They are intuited, picturelike (as 
contrasted with thought), appearances. In contrast moral values are borne by 
persons, persons who can never be ‘objects.’ Thus the aesthetic values and 
the ethical values have very distinctly different bearers. Now since ‘living 
human beings’ may be intimately connected with ‘persons’, and all living 
beings (including living human beings) are the bearers of vital values, if 
one does not distinguish between ‘person’ and ‘living human being’ one 
might easily think that the vital values are closer to the moral values than 
the aesthetic values‘are, since they would have the same bearer, namely 
the ‘living human being’. But Scheler does not identify the living human 
being, as a vital being, with the spiritual being, ‘person’, Thus the realization 
of the vital value of courage (in the live human being) is as distinct from the 
resultant zealization of the moral value in the person as the realization of an 
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aesthetic value (in an aesthetic object) is from the realization of moral value 
in this non-objectifiable person. 

This attack on Scheler rightly sees that there is a difference between the 
aesthetic and the moral, but incorrectly conflates the vital and the spiritual 
in such away as to claim a greater distance between the aesthetic values and 
the moral values than between other non-moral values (for example, the 
value courage) and the moral values. 7 

Thus for Scheler the difference we sense between aesthetic values or the 
values of works of art and other types of values lies not in aesthetic values 
and works of art being morally irrelevant; it lies rather in the fact that the 
aesthetic values are an autonomous realm of values and they are realized in a 
unique type of bearer. 

This is, however, not the only thing unique about art. Even with the 
above attack met, there is another which is, perhaps, an even more serious 
one. Up to now in this paper we have been talking about value-essences, the 
relationships between essences and their bearers and the realization of such 
essences. Someone may well wish to object that all this phenomenological 
‘essentialism’ totally misses the creativity of art. In Scheler’s approach all the 
artist does is take an ideal essence given in phenomenological intuition 
and realize it. He is little more than a ‘copyist for the eternal’. In such an 
approach the creativity of the artist, or perhaps the artist and the spectator 
both, is completely overlooked. 

Again, Scheler is more sensitive than the formal sketch above could 
indicate. Indeed the core distinction that Scheler makes between meta- 
physics and art rests upon the creativity of art. Metaphysics is an attempt 
‘to know the absolutely real’. It is a cognition; an attempt to gain knowledge, 
to gain ‘comprehension of what is there’. Art, on the other hand, is creation, it is 
the ‘building of what is not there’. ° This does not mean that there are no points 
of agreement between the metaphysician with his desire to know and the 
artist with his creative goals. As Scheler puts it: 


At the beginning, both the artist’s and philosopher’s activities have in common a plain 
a-practical viewing, bare of any special interests, of the mere “What’ and ‘Essence’ 
of the world—this same component of activity, to be sure, from which pure ‘contempla- 
tion’ takes its origin. But as soon as this deep alienation and distancing from the real, 
fortuitous world has taken place . . . artists and metaphysicians set out to take different 
paths. The artist—a small god—begins to create a world but on a smaller scale and in 
pictorial fashion. . . . By contrast, a metaphysician returns to the real world in order to 
see the absolutely real throughout the levels of existence.7° 


Both artists and philosophers start, then, with phenomenological intuition, 
but they have different ultimate goals. Yet even at the beginning Scheler 
says the two approach essences differently, with the artist grasping the 
essence as ‘primal phenomenon’ and the metaphysician grasping both the 
primal phenomenon and the ‘ideal’. The goal of metaphysics is ‘immediate 
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idea-thinking’: the artist wishes to bring to view the ‘primal phenomenon’, 

But, one might object, this is not enough. Despite these differences, isn’t 
the artist still merely ‘seeing’ this ‘primal phenomenon’ and then bodying 
it forth in the art-work; isn’t he still a copyist? The answer is No. The primal 
phenomenon is not given ready-made to be simply copied. The artist works 
through ‘representation’ and: 


“t 


. . «it is during the process of representation and by virtue of the representation of the 
primal phenomenon that the artist begins to penetrate into the fullness of the content 
of the primal phenomenon of his object which at the beginning of this process was 
only vaguely given and germinal as a so-called aesthetic ‘conception’ (spiritual ‘concep- 
tion’). He develops and deploys the primal phenomenon through and in the process of 
representational exemplification (of painting, building, finding words etc.). Hence, 
the primal phenomenon is not ‘given’ in its fullness and adequacy to the artist at the 
beginning of the representing and exemplifying process such that the representation 
concerned would only be an exterior transference into a sensible and corporeal material 
of what he already had in mind: the painter ‘sees’ with the point of his brush, a drawer 
sees with the point where his pen touches the paper he draws on. 


In this process the aesthetic values can act as the ‘leading and guiding factors 
of selection and composition’ 1 If they do so and what is realized is a higher, 
positive, aesthetic value (“beauty’ is only one such positive, aesthetic value),18 
then this creation of new essence also realizes, in the person so creating, the 
moral value good. Realization, in the case of art, is not simply the taking of an 
already pre-given essence and making it real. There is a creative element 
present as well. As Scheler puts it: 


Art creates a new world of thisness, unconstrained by anything to comply with the real 
world, It creates a world of objects which is only ‘a pictorial one’, an ideal world. . . . 
Art does this under the guidance of a specific class of values, the ‘aesthetic’ values. True, 
it creates this world with real means, but whatever art creates hovers in the sphere of a 
purely ideal being: It creates the art-work in a real work of art.14 


Yet we must not over-emphasize the autonomy and uniqueness of art 
and the aesthetic values. The aesthetic values are only one set of values which 
have moral impact when realized. As wrong as it would be to reduce the 
aesthetic to the moral, it would be equally wrong to subordinate the moral 
to the aesthetic. It is possible to do so by taking the aesthetic values to be the 
only values worthy of realization, or at any rate the highest values realizable. 
Such a mistake occurs because finite, human persons cannot grasp the full 
hierarchy of values and so both individuals and entire societies can and have 
taken any particular set of values and absolutized them as the basis of the 
particular morals of that individual or group, what Scheler calls their 
‘ethos’. Alfons Deeken, in his recent study of Scheler, draws on his own 
experience of the Japanese culture to characterize it as an ‘aesthetic ethos’ ®— 
that is to say a culture where the realization of aesthetic values becomes the 
highest goal. The problem with such a culture is that it blinds itself to the 
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worth of all but aesthetic values. As high as aesthetic values are they are 
__ neither the only values nor, if Scheler is correct, the highest values, for the 
’ values of the ‘holy and the unholy’ are part of a higher rank than the 
aesthetic values. M | 
There are many insights of Scheler I have not even mentioned in this 
paper, and many issues that must be dealt with before this approach could 
become a full-fledged ‘aesthetics’. At the same time, however, the fertile 
approach he suggests is worthy of exploration for it shows promise of pro- 
viding the basis of a deeper understanding both of the aesthetic realm and of 
its relationship to the moral. I hope this short paper will help to facilitate 
such study. ! i 
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THE STATE AND CIVIL SOCIETY 
AS OBJECTS OF 
AESTHETIC APPRECIATION 
R. T. Allen ` 


— ORDINARILY WE associate aesthetic awareness with contemplation of works 
of art and other artifacts, also objets trouvés, landscapes, seascapes or sky- 
scapes. Natural phenomena revealed through scientific apparatus {micro- 
scopes, telescopes, Wilson Cloud Chambers) may also permit of aesthetic 
delight. Michael Polanyi among others has argued for the intellectual 
beauty of scientific or philosophical theories, both, it seems, as an intellectual 
construct and as such having beauty even though false and also if true, 
thereby reflecting or encapsulating the beauty of Nature itself+ This 
illustrates the fact that aesthetic contemplation can direct itself either to 
objects of the senses or to mental images in the full sense of imaginatively 
produced analogues of physical entities or to purely intellectual or ideal 

- constructions in which there is nothing sensuous at all. In many aesthetic 
experiences the two are fused together: in opera there is both the physical 
sound of the music and singing and the imaginative reconstruction of the 
plot or of the protagonist’s character. Prose literature is almost entirely a 
non-senstious aesthetic experience, whereas poetry has the sensuous element 
of verbal music. These brief reflections should suggest that there are no 
a priori limits upon the ontological status of objects which can be con- 
templated in an aesthetic manner. For some time I have felt in reading the 
political writings of Edmund Burke that there is a definite, though usually 
implicit, aesthetic strain in his responses to political phenomena and theories. 
I shall partly explore that theme and thereby shall try to show how the 
State, civil society and their institutions can be objects of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion in addition to having moral and political aspects and, indeed, that there 
is an aesthetics of political and social life, an aesthetics which in turn may be 
of moral and political significance. It seems that today we too easily and 
quickly put things into separate categories and thus lose a sense of their 
deeper unity, a sense which we should try to acquire or regain. Clearly, 
political and moral values on the one hand and aesthetic values on the 
other can diverge and be opposed—a people taxed into penury in order 
to create a grandiose architectural scheme of genuine merit is stil] a moral 
and political enormity and the defence of liberty may in modern total war 
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require the sacrifice of aesthetic treasures. Nevertheless I shall urge that 
these differences go only so far and that after a certain point these types of _ 
value converge into a unity. ee 

The Greeks and earlier periods of modern European civilization had a 
sense of the unity of values, which the Greeks expressed in the phrase to 
kalonk’agathon, a sense still encapsulated in contemporary words such as 
‘fine’, ‘noble’ and ‘majestic’. Of particular relevance to the present theme is 
the notion of harmony or form. Formalists are wrong to erect it into the 
only aesthetic value, yet it is still both a value in itself and a condition of other 
values. Now harmony is also a highly significant moral and political value— 
peace and order within the self and within society are themselves good and 
the condition of most other moral and political goods. Again the Romantic 
rebellion against form and order, and the discipline needed to acquire or 
achieve them, was both artistic and political in character. In the arts spon- 
taneous or original genius and inspiration were preferred to what was seen 
as the repressive and cramping effects of technique and its disciplines, while 
in politics unfettered liberty was demanded since law and custom were 
also seen as onerous restraints. It was not perceived that excellence in art 
comes from that easy mastery which is the fruit of long and disciplined 
training, nor that in society liberty requires either self-discipline or imposed 
discipline if it is not to vanish into the myriad tyrannies that constitute 
anarchy. These analogies intimate that aesthetic and political values have a 
common source or point of convergence. 

Now if the great classical notion of harmony is itself an aesthetic value, 
then it is so irrespective of the objects which manifest it. Therefore social 
order or harmony among men living together has an aesthetic as well as a 
moral and political appeal. Civil society, simply because it is civil society, 
can in imaginative reconstruction be viewed aesthetically. Conversely its 
opposite, social disharmony, will have a negative aesthetic effect, just as have 
clashing or grating sounds, The state of nature, which in the famous words 
of Hobbes is ‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short’, is, when we concentrate 
upon it, aesthetically repugnant as well as morally and politically abhorrent. 
Of course our reactions are principally moral and political; yet if we can 
set these aspects aside for the moment and disengage ourselves from their 
claims, we can also perceive that there is, or may be, a subsidiary aesthetic 
response. Perhaps the bare notion of social order evokes no aesthetic response; 
but if we fill this out and embody it in particular things, then, in addition 
to whatever aesthetic attractiveness there may be in the things themselves, 
‘there will be found to be an aesthetic value in the harmony which they 
manifest. I do not refer here to the harmony of the images (in paint or words) 
which represent those things, but the harmony of the things themselves. 
An example which brings this out is Burgundy’s speech at the end of 
Henry V, in which he paints a verbal picture of the ruin done to France: 
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his words have a compelling quality in their own right, but what they 
_ present is something aesthetically and also morally repugnant. Again the 
aesthetic appeal of civil society comes out strongly in a famous passage in 
Burke’s Reflections in which the aesthetic strain in his thought comes to the 


surface: 


But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing illusions which made power gentle and 
obedience liberal, which harmonized the different shades of life, and which, by a 
bland assimilation, incorporated into politics the sentiments which beautify and soften 
private society, are to be dissolved by this new conquering empire of light and reason. 
All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. All the super-added ideas, 
furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart owns, and the 
understanding ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects of our naked, shivering nature, 
and to raise it to dignity in our estimation, are to be exploded as a ridiculous, absurd, 
and antiquated fashion.? . 


In words and prases such as ‘pleasing illusions’, ‘harmonized’, “bland 
assimilation’, ‘beautify’ and ‘decent drapery’, Burke’s aesthetic appreciation 
of civil society and its complex cultural forms, and his aesthetic revulsion 
from the idea of primitive man stripped of civil society and its institutions, 
are quite clear. As Dr Stanlis has shown,’ a fundamental point of controversy 
between Burke and his opponents at the end of his life was their rejection 
of civilized society as falsely artificial since they opposed Art and Nature 
and in conformity with one side of Rousseau yearned for a primitive simpli- 
city, whereas for Burke: ) 


The state of civil society . . . is a state of nature; and much more truly so than a savage 
and incoherent mode of life. For man is by nature reasonable, and he is never perfectly 
in his natural state, but when he is placed where reason may best be cultivated, and 


most predominates. Art is man’s nature.* 
And again: 


Nature is never more truly herself than in her grandest forms. . . . The Apollo of 
Belvedere . . . is as much in nature as any figure from the pencil of Rembrandt, or any 
clown in the rustic revels of Teniers,’ 


Now the point is not so much that art in the narrow sense is one of those 
activities in and through which human nature is realized, but that human 
nature as realized in civilized society is itselfan object of aesthetic appreciation 
whereas human nature in its rude and unpolished state is aesthetically dis- 
pleasing. Like Shakespeare in King Lear, Burke uses the metaphor of naked- 
ness and clothes to express the difference between the primitive state of 
nature and the true one of civil society, a metaphor which itself suggests 
the aesthetic splendour of the one and the aesthetic poverty of the other. 

In civilized society there are two social activities which are arts in the 
wider and narrower senses of the word ‘art’: manners and ceremony. As 
well as expressing respect for others and oneself, manners have an aesthetic. 
side since they render movement and speech graceful, dignified and fluent.® 
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And ceremonial, religious or civic, is art in the narrow sense, both as having 
an immediate sensuous impact of colour, dignified movement, music and 
eloquent speech and also as symbolic representation. The Utilitarian ethos 
of the present time, coupled with Romantic resistance to all that is formal 
and social and opposed to immediate spontaneity or impulse and individual 
assertion, denies the value of ritual and ceremonial in life. The State is merely a 
device for government and administration; efficiency is the supreme value; 
and while we may have collectivist policies, we lack corporate and patriotic 
feeling. And so we totally ignore or devalue the symbolic functions of the 
State except for a few remaining occasions such as Remembrance Sunday. 
Indeed our local government has been reconstructed, by a nominally 
Conservative government, upon the principles of those “geometrical 
politics’ which replaced the historic provinces of France with artificial and 
uniform Departments. Ceremony and manners are what Collingwood called 
‘magic art’, art designed to have a definite emotional effect in practical life. 
Manners are intended to remind us of the dignity of and respect due to 
human beings, and public ritual is designed to arouse and sustain religious 
or patriotic emotion. Although magic art has a non-aesthetic intent, so that 
at times it may be effective yet artistically crude, it can also have real 
aesthetic merit; but it loses its point and honesty if aesthetic merit is the 
dominant aim. In ritual we should be primarily focused upon God or our 
country, not upon the beauty of the liturgy or the pomp and splendour of a 
civic celebration; and likewise with manners we should focus upon human 
beings and what is due to them rather than upon the delicacy of our own 
posture and gestures. Polished manners can become a merely external 
form, a gloss upon an attitude that shows no respect for persons, when 
attention is focused upon them in themselves. And perhaps this is true even 
of pure arts when the artist concentrates not upon his subject but upon his 
style or technique and, worse, his genius. Nevertheless if these social arts 
have a principal aim which is not aesthetic, they have aesthetic side-effects 
and may have secondary aesthetic aims. 

Mention has been made of patriotic feeling. If this is analysed, it reveals, 
I suggest, an aesthetic element, Love of country or of what Burke called 
one’s ‘little platoon’ is not just love of its institutions or affection for one’s 
home and familiar surroundings, for it surely includes love of the beauty 
of its scenes and, moreover, love of an abstract or ideal beauty of the very 
notion of one’s country. Beauty is the correlative of love just as good is the 


correlative of desire or reality or truth the correlative of belief. Patriotic . 


love therefore takes the major forms of love in general: responsive-love 
for an existing beauty in its object or creative-love for a beauty seen as 
latent in its object ‘but not yet realized. Patriotism both responds to the 
- present beauty of one’s homeland and also seeks to enhance it. This has a 
practical consequence for statesmanship: namely, to conserve those glories 
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and delights that evoke patriotic feeling so as to promote the will for 
public good on the part of ordinary citizens. As Burke said: ‘For us to love 
our country, our country must be lovely’.” Burke was not thinking of the 
physical beauty of landscape and township but ofa system of manners which 
give grace and refinement to life; and, again, it is not so much the sensible 
elegance of manners but more the grace and delicacy of moral character 
manifested in and through a system of appropriate manners. 

The aesthetic strain in Burke’s political thought comes out again in another 
practical context: his theory of conservative reform. I shall quote two 
passages: 

Our political system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with the order 
of the world . . . wherein . . . the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or 
young, but, in a condition of unchangeable constancy, moves on through the varied 
tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renovation and progression. Thus, by preserving the 
method of nature in the conduct of the state, in what we improve, we are never wholly 
new; in what we retain, we are never wholly obsolete.’ 

Nothing is more beautiful in the theory of parliaments, than that principle of 
renovation, and union of permanence and change, that are happily mixed in their. 
constitution: That in all our changes we are never either wholly old or wholly new.® 

In the first there is a reference to a cosmic order, all the more so since the 
references to a Providential order have been omitted. Surely the ideal of 
conservative reform which Burke upholds has a balance of variety within 
harmony that is a notable aesthetic merit? In the second Burke himself 
notes this beauty, a beauty both of the theory itself and of the political 
arrangements themselves. To my mind Burke’s words suggest the charm of 
that evolution in architecture in which the varied styles of different periods 
merge into each other and do not clash, so that the beauty of the whole is 
more than that of the sum of its parts just a symphony is more than the 
sum of its themes. If we may pursue this analogy, modern building is all too 
often a radical break with the past and produces disharmony with its con- 
text. Organic unity through gradual change is Burke’s ideal of political 
institutions and their development, and besides its social and moral merits 
it surely has an aesthetic attractiveness as well. 

The Burkean statesman is like an architect called in to restore or to extend 
an old building: the reckless radical or revolutionary has the bulldozer 
mentality of the property-developer or ambitious borough architect. For 
Burke it is criminal presumption to treat one’s country as a blank sheet on 
which one many scribble what one will.11 The statesman is not an artist who 
moulds a plastic material in the realization of his own ideas. In the psy- 
chology of the social planner one may discern, at times at least, an aesthetic 
or quasi-aesthetic motivation, a desire not only for genuine human welfare . 
and happiness, but to realize an ideal of order and uniformity in contrast to 
what he regards as the untidiness and chaos of individual choice and the 
market. On the part of some political leaders and thinkers there seems to be 
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a love for the manifest order and neatness of the timetable. Indeed the desire 
to impose a visible harmony upon diverse and divergent human actions 
may be materially realized in grandiose architectural schemes such as Le 
Corbusier's plan for the city of Algiers or the planned Utopias of much 
science fiction. Burke would see the statesman as artist as the acme of human 
presumption—the attempt to usurp the place of God and His providential 
creation of, and rule over, man and the State. The State, I have tried to 
argue, can be an object of aesthetic appreciation but it is not nor should be a 
work of art. 
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WAYS OF ABSTRACTION 
Harold Osborne 


~ 


Bors ww philosophical and in everyday language ‘to abstract’ means to 
withdraw or separate, more especially to withdraw attention from something 

or from some aspect of a thing. So it is that an absent-minded man is called 
" ‘abstracted’ when he is not paying attention to what is going on around him 
and ‘abstract thinking’ is thinking in terms of general ideas or concepts, 
which bring together a number of particular things or qualities of things 
in virtue of the features they have in common by disregarding, or abstracting 
attention from, the features in which they differ. But in the literature and 
language of contemporary art two different, even contrary, meanings of 
‘abstract’ have become firmly established. One of these—when we say, for 
example, that a picture of a certain object or scene is abstract rather than 
naturalistic—is on all fours with the uses of ‘abstract’ in other contexts. The 
other—as when we describe a picture as ‘abstract’ because it is not a picture 
of anything at all—has little or nothing in common with the former usage 
and is, linguistically, far more arbitrary. Constant confusions and misunder- 
standings occur, even among artists themselves, owing to failure to grasp 
the difference between these two uses of ‘abstract’. 

According to the former sense of the word a work of figurative or 
representational art, i.e. one which, in the language of information theory, 
transmits information about some segment of the visible world other than ~ 
itself, is said to be more or less abstract according as the information it 
transmits is less or more complete. In this sense abstraction is equivalent to 
incomplete specification. Some of the details in which perceptual objects 
differ are omitted or played down so that in the representation things appear 
more alike than in the reality they are perceived to be. Abstraction in this 
sense is a matter of degree. But it presupposes specification and in this sense 
the term has no relevance or application outside the sphere of representational 
art. It is a factor of the relation between a work of art and that which the 
work represents. 

But ‘abstract’ is also commonly employed as a general descriptive term 
denoting all the many kinds of contemporary art works which do not 
transmit, or purport to transmit, information about anything in the world 
apart from themselves. Other terms that have been used are: ‘non-representa~ 
tional’, ‘non-figurative’, ‘non-objective’, ‘non-iconic’. ‘Abstract’ is the 
term which has obtained the widest currency although it is perhaps the least 
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appropriate of all both linguistically and because of its established use in a 
different sense within the category of representational art. There are many — 
types of pictures and sculptures within the wide spectrum of contemporary 

art which are not pictures or sculptures of anything at all; they are artifacts 
made up from non-iconic elements fashioned into non-iconic structures. 
These works are not more abstract or less abstract. Their abstraction is not a 
matter of degree. There is no relation between the work and something 
represented because the work represents nothing in the universe apart from 
what it is. The very idea of abstraction in the sense of partial or incomplete 
specification is foreign to the conception of works of this sort and has no 
more relevance than to the building of a house or the making of a child’s 
perambulator. It was partly because the word ‘abstraction’ in its ordinary ~ 
sense is inappropriate to describe non-representational works that Theo van 
Doesburg proposed ‘concrete’ in its place. Artists in the Constructivist 
movement rightly objected to the connotations of ‘abstract’ in the sense it 
commonly bore. . 

But differentiation between the two types of art called abstract is not 
always so clear-cut in practice as it is in the case of art works constructed 
from geometrical elements. Progressive abstraction from natural appearances 
may be carried indefinitely until at the extreme limit the subject of the 
picture is no more recognizable and even the fact that the work has reference 
outside itself may not be detectable by visual inspection alone. Sometimes 
when abstraction from natural appearances has reached a point where objects 
can no longer be discerned, the emotional or expressive properties of the 
theme may survive in the painting and in such cases some abstract artists 
(such as Roger Bissitre, Jean-René Bazaine, Maurice Estève, Ivon Hitchens) 
occasionally give to their paintings titles which indicate the source in nature 
of the expressive properties which persist after recognition clues have been 
eliminated. But abstract works in the second sense, i.e. those which do not 
embody progressive abstraction from specific natural appearances, often 

ve expressive qualities too and the line between expressive abstraction 
and Abstract Expressionism is in practice a thin one. Even an artist such as 
Helen Frankenthaler gave titles such as Sky Gardens and Brooding Light to 
pictures painted in 1974. Nevertheless, although particular works may — 
sometimes be difficult to classify, although artists may waver and there will 
be borderline cases, the two sorts of abstraction are fundamentally different 
and envisage vastly different attitudes to artistic creation. 

I propose to call the former type of abstraction ‘semantic abstraction’ 
and the latter ‘non-iconic abstraction’. Here I shall make my subject semantic 
abstracting, leaving non-iconic abstraction to a follow-up paper. 


SBMANTIC ABSTRACTION 
Every representational picture is abstract in the sense that the specification 
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of its subject ‘is in some measure incomplete. Indeed a picture has been 
defined in Information Theory as an image which represents something 
else at a lower degree of abstraction than itself. This definition holds good 
whenever we speak of a picture of something, not of course of a non-iconic 
abstract. An exact replica of a thing is not called a picture. Even a replica of, 
say, another picture is not called a picture of a picture but a copy ‘or a 
reproduction. 

Certain parameters of semantic abstraction derive necessarily from the 
art form or medium employed and are therefore imposed on all art works in 
that art form and medium. Other modes of abstraction are voluntary and 
are cultivated for a variety of purposes. In practice the language of criticism 
and art history, employs the epithet ‘abstract’ and its cognates arbitrarily 
and on no settled principle. We tend to call a work abstract only when there 
are circumstances which invite attention to the incompleteness of the 
information it transmits: if this information is notably less complete than 
the medium would allow or than accepted artistic conventions would lead 
us to expect, more incomplete than is usual in the style to which the work 
belongs, more incomplete than the observer expected or welcomed, and so 
on. We do not say that a monochrome engraving or a painting in grisaille 
is abstract because it imposes an unnecessary limitation in the dimension of 
colour information; we regard this added limitation as a restriction inherent 
to a different medium or as a convention with which we are familiar and 
which we accept. Art historians may well point out that one style is more 
abstract than another or that within one style some artists are habitually 
more abstract than others. But always in practice the word depends upon 
context and is slanted towards some particular emphasis. 

The major semantic limitations inherent to the pictorial art form as such 
have to do with the representation of a moving and changing world in a 
static medium, the representation of a three-dimensional world in a two- 
dimensional medium and the representation of the light and colour of the 
visible world by means of the much narrower colour range, particularly in 
the dimension of brightness, which can be achieved by pigment colours, dyes 
and stains. A high proportion of artistic endeavour in past centuries was 
devoted to discovering and perfecting artifices by which to overcome these 
limitations: to suggest movement, to create a three-dimensional picture 
image with pigmented canvas and endow it with such qualities of colour 
as lustre, glow, translucency, by the use of pigments which do not possess 
these qualities. One of the recurrent preoccupations of contemporary art, 
on the other hand, most dominant from the mid 1960s, has been the repudia- 
tion of such artifices and the attempt to present the artistic materials as they 
are in thémselves without the creation of an ‘image’. 

The term ‘voluntary abstraction’ refers to all modes of abstraction which 
are not dictated by the art form and medium, that is all abstraction which the 
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artist could have avoided even though he may not have been consciously 
planning to abstract in this way but was perhaps unpremeditatedly following 
some current fashion of representation or depicting things as he had been 
conditioned to see them in his capacity as an artist. Voluntary abstraction in 
this sense has been prevalent from the earliest times and among virtually all 
peoples in every part of the world. Deliberate abstraction, when an artist or 
group of artists consciously and knowingly choose to abstract, has been a 
dominant feature of twentieth-century art and more prevalent then than 
in any previous age. The motives for it are multifarious and in any single 
work sevéral modes of abstraction may combine. Often an artist will himself 
be unable to formulate in words the reasons for abstracting in the way he 
does abstract, although in his professional capacity he knows perfectly well 
what he is doing and why. 

It is possible to classify the motives for abstraction into three large cate- 
gories: (1) to point up some idea or message.which the work of art is intended 
to communicate; (2) to emphasize some aspect of the things represented or 
to present them in some particular light; (3) to emphasize or enhance some 
formal (non-representational) properties of the work itself. Yet even these 
broad divisions are not mutually exclusive and motives from more than 
one category may operate in the same work. In order to emphasize the 
emotional and physiognomic aspects of their subjects Gauguin and the 
Synthetists, for example, and to some extent the Fauves, painted flat areas 
of uniform colour, abstracting from the variations of surface texture and 
the gradations and shadings which indicate modelling. But at the same time, 
especially with Matisse, these areas of uniform colour and the strong flowing 
lines by which they were bounded, served the purpose of enhancing the 
emotional and aesthetic character of the formal composition to which they 
contributed. Nevertheless some knowledge of these modes is helpful to 
understanding the function of abstraction in art. 

(1) Irrelevant detail is eliminated with the object of throwing into promi- 
nence a message which it is the purpose of the work to communicate. This 
is a mode of abstraction which is familiar in engineers’ drawings, architects’ 
plans, diagrams, textbook figures, road signs, fashion plates, etc. It is prevalent 
also in advertisement art and often in anecdotal or illustrative art (Max 
Beerbohn, Damon Runyon). It has been a permanent feature of caricature 
and is often used in popular religious art where the figures and their attributes 
become ‘formulae’ to carry a story with which it is assumed the viewers are 
familiar. In the twentieth century this mode of abstraction has been much 
favoured by politically orientated art and was.an important though not 
always blatant feature of, for example, Mexican mural painting, the official 


Socialist Realist art of the Soviet Union, the art of social satire such as the - 


Neue Sachlichkeit of Gross, Dix and Beckmann, and the work of such 
artists as Ben Shahn and Jack Levine in America. Of itself this kind of 
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abstraction perhaps has no positive aesthetic value, although it would be a 
mistake to regard it as contra-aesthetic. In greater or less degree it is present 
in much work of great aesthetic merit. And when abstraction is effectively 
and economically used for the successful conveyance of the message it may 
arouse the quasi-aesthetic satisfaction which always attends recognition of 
the appropriate adaptation of means to end. 

(2) Detail may be curtailed in order to throw into greater prominence 
chosen aspects of the subject depicted. And this mode of abstraction may 
be deliberate, as for example in the case of the Purists, who used abstraction 
in order to emphasize shapes indicative of the functional aspects of their 
objets types, or it may result from a predominant interest of the artist. A 

classical example of the latter may be found in the line drawings of sculptors. 

Sculptors are, typically, interested in the solid structure of figures rather than 
the play of light on the surface and their contours therefore, as distinct from 
‘those of painters, tend to indicate the lie of planes running into the figure 
at a slant from the eye of the viewer. This may be seen in the drawings of 
Despiau, Maillol, Gaudier-Brzeska, Frank Dobson and others. 

To this mode of abstraction belongs the suppression of individuating 
detail in order to display the generic type to which a thing belongs. A 
picture of a horse may be a portrait of this or that individual horse or else, 
by eliminating the features in respect of which individual horses differ from 
each other, it may approximate to the generic form of a horse as such. 
Generic abstraction does not necessarily serve an artistic purpose. It may be 
used, for example, in figures illustrating a textbook of biology or botany; 
and a composite photograph has no aesthetic merit except accidentally But 
generic abstraction, or a preoccupation with the type rather than the indivi- 
dual, has been common to the art of all ages and has been particularly 
prevalent in the art of the twentieth century. It has sometimes been assumed 
that progressive abstraction in the direction of type would issue in geometrical 
forms of the sort favoured by the Cubists, but this does not seem to be the 
case. Indeed the greatest modern master of generic abstraction is Brancusi in 
such works as the several versions of Maiastra, Bird in Space, The Seal, Fish, etc. 
Similar in principle to generic abstraction, though very different in its 
working, is the reduction of detail for the purpose of throwing into promi- 
nence characteristic physiognomic traits of the subject depicted. We might 
say of a drawing of a horse: ‘It has caught the very essence of the animal, 
proud yet docile, tamed yet still its own master.’ Itis for their vivid communi- 
cation of physiognomic characteristics that the Palaeolithic cave drawings 
are admired. A similar quality infuses much of the animal art of the Kuban 
and the Altai mountains and indeed the art of many primitive peoples. 
I have found this quality in small terra cottas made today among isolated 
groups of Quechua Indians in the Andes mountains. It is the outcome 
of keen not slovenly observation and close familiarity and there is reason 
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to believe that this kind of artistic production results from a habit of 
‘physiognomic’ perception which was more strongly developed among 
primitive peoples, at any rate in their relations with the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, than it is with modern urbanized man. It is a noteworthy feature 


of physiognomic abstraction that it tends to confer what Roger Fry called the 


quality of vitality in artistic images when he said: ‘Some images give us a 
strong illusion that they possess a life of their own, others may appear to us 
exact likenesses of living things and are yet themselves devoid of life.’ 
Finally, it is by selective abstraction that an artist of genius can present 
and ‘inculcate a new way of seeing the world. We can cope with only a 
small proportion of the information which continuously flows in upon us 
through the organs of sense. Selection is essential and inevitable: indeed 
this is what perception means. It is a selective focusing of attention upon 
some items from the mass of sensory information with which we are bom- 
barded and the imposition of order upon them by applying associations of 
relevance. Perception is, moreover, a feedback system. Our perceptions 


supply the basic material by which our behaviour, both automatic and 


deliberate, overt and internal, is guided; but the responses we make and the 
interests which are stimulated act in their turn upon the principles of 
selectivity which determine how and what we perceive. In daily life we are 
conditioned by habit and need to attend mainly, almost indeed exclusively, 
to the aspects of information which have practical significance for object 
recognition, determination of attitude, behaviour. But when we are con- 
fronted with an artistic representation instead of the reality, practical 
considerations fall into abeyance and we are able to devote attention more 
alertly than usual to the visual qualities of the pictorial image. Moreover, 
because artists often present us with complex visual organizations of great 
perceptual interest, which stimulate and expand awareness, this operates 
to heighten attention generally and particularly attention for the intrinsic 
qualities of colours and shapes, balance, rhythms, etc. which are the cement 
holding together these perceptual organizations. Most importantly, too, in a 
picture the total volume of information which would confront the viewer 
on the practical plane is reduced by the limitations inherent in the artistic 
medium, by the sheer reduction in size and by the selective abstraction already 
exercised by the artist. Selection has been done for us and we can attend 
impartially to all the information presented. It has sometimes been claimed 
that a great work of art is inexhaustible: we may go on contemplating it 
indefinitely and always-find something new in it. This may well be true of 
‘syntactical’ information—the higher-level structural, formal and aesthetic 
properties of the work. It is not true of the semantic or representational 
information, which is always less than would be available from direct contact 
with the things represented. When we look at a picture, this alerting of 
attention and control of perception with emphasis upon the intrinsic qualities 
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of colour and shape and line to which in practical life we are largely obtuse 
since they are only very partially relevant to object recognition, modifies 
our perceptual attitude and we are engrossed to an unusual degree in what 
we perceive. Therefore we are predisposed to find interesting the artist’s 
own manner of perceiving and presenting the things he depicts. It is by his 
individual manner of perceptual selection that an original artist arrives at 
his personal vision of the world and by his selective abstraction, integral 
to his very manner of perceiving, he communicates and recommends his 
personal vision to others by the pictures he paints. Among the outstanding 
artists who have done this, and by doing it have modified modern man’s 
way of seeing the world, are Constable, Monet and Cézanne. 

(3) A third category of abstraction, exploited by all artists who are 
deeply concerned with composition, pictorial structure and over-all 
expressive qualities, is motivated by the need to adapt the representational 
content of a picture to its formal and expressive properties. The interest in 
this mode of abstraction may be deliberate or instinctive. It was instinctive 
on the part of Gauguin and Van Gogh; Seurat with Signac and Pissarro 
thought that it could be reduced to rule. It takes two major forms. In the 
one form the visual features of things are represented more uniform than 
in fact they are perceived to be in order that the depictions may fit more 
aptly to a unified pictorial structure. This mode of abstraction is one of the 
roots of a representational and pictorial style such as International Gothic, 
or Pre-Raphaelitism in the past, Jugendstil or Cubism today. In the second 
form detail and hence individuation may be suppressed for preponderately 
psychological reasons in order to deflect attention from what is represented 
towards the formal manner of presentation and the structural properties of 
the work. 

(a) Decorative abstraction, which is the reduction of naturalistic forms to 
abstract or semi-abstract motifs for the embellishment of architecture or 
other objects of craftsmanship, has been a universal feature wherever 
decoration has flourished. Since the time of the Symbolists, however, 
‘decorative’ art has meant not merely a subordinate technique of embellish- 
ment but an independent genre of fine art in which the importance of pattern 
is paramount but which at its best achieves supremely satisfying structural 
form combined with strongly expressive impact. (It is this possibility which 
makes non~iconic abstraction viable.) Matisse stands out as the supreme 
master of decorative art in this sense and his pictures Luxe, calme et volupté 
(1904) and Bonheur de vivre (1905) are no less important landmarks for the 
development of this trend in contemporary abstraction than is Picasso's 
Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon for the trend that led through Cubism. Decorative 
abstraction may also be used to impart a superficial air of fashionableness 
and a spurious uniformity to works of little intrinsic merit and this, together 
with a terminological confusion with ornamental stylisation, contributed to 
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give to the phrase ‘decorative art’ an unfortunate pejorative connotation. 
Examples of artists who have used decorative abstraction in a meretricious 
way are Elie Nadelman, Cornelius Van Dongen and the later Bernard 
Buffet. Others, such as Raoul Dufy and Marie Laurencin, have made it the 
basis of original and charming, if not profound, personal styles. 

The root principle of decorative abstraction was formulated by Matisse 
in 1909 when in an interview with Charles Estienne he said: ‘Details lessen 
the purity of the lines and harm the emotional intensity; we reject them.’ 

(b) The representational content of a painting is nota matter of indifference 
to its formal properties as Clive Bell has sometimes been wrongly accused 
of teaching. The fact that any element in a picture is seen as representational 
affects its psychological impact, its relative prominence and insistence, in 
the over-all structure of the picture and the nature of its semantic reference 
also has a bearing. This is a psychological fact of which artists must perforce 
take account. A spot of paint which represented an eye, a curve which repre- 
sents a woman's breast, have quite a different force and prominence in the 
. over-all structure than the same marks would have if they were non- 
representational embellishments of the background. Artists therefore may 
modify and abstract from the representational detail in order to bring it into 
line with the compositional structure which is the central idea of the work. 
The deliberate supression of natural features in the interests of aesthetic 
structure has been a particular feature of twentieth-century art and has been 
carried further in this century than at any previous time, even sometimes 
to the point where the underlying source in nature is no longer apparent. 
Some of Roger Bissitre’s later abstract works have the appearance of gorgeous 
magic tapestries; yet he himself declared that he always worked from nature. 
Francisco Borés has been too little appreciated as an artist who united decora- 
tive abstraction of the kind of which Matisse was the supreme master with 
aesthetic abstraction in the mode here described. 

Before leaving this summary survey of the main modes of semantic 
abstraction something must be said about the relation of abstraction to 
distortion, which is also a factor of the relation between a representational 
work and its subject. In brief it may be said that whereas abstraction is 
incomplete specification with suppression of individuating detail, distortion 
involves the provision of incorrect detail. There can be distortion without 
abstraction—or without a higher degree of abstraction than is inherent in 
the medium and art form employed. There may also exist a high level of 
abstraction without distortion—as in Brancusi’s The Seal and Georgia 
O’Keefe’s Patio with Cloud (Milwaukee Art Center). Distortion and abstrac- 
tion are combined in Brancusi’s Pasarea Maiastra (the first version of the 
Maiastra series), where the disproportion in size between the large ovoid 
body and the other parts gives a dramatic effect to the work, and in most of 
the figures done by Barbara Hepworth during the early 1930s. Many of the 
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paintings in which Matisse combines decorative and aesthetic abstraction 
also embody some measure of distortion. 

Although in principle abstraction and distortion are distinct, in practice 
it is often difficult to draw a hard and fast line between them and to know 
when. the information transmitted by a depiction is to be regarded as 
‘incorrect’ and when it represents a new and personal way of seeing reality, 
an artist’s original vision. In“fact distortion has served many of the same 
functions as abstraction. It has been used to point up an extra-artistic message 
—as with the ‘psychological perspective’ employed in some Egyptian, some 
Late Classical and medieval art, where psychological importance is indi- 
cated by disproportionate size; with the prominence given to sexual 
- characteristics in some of the art of primitive peoples and the pornographic 
art of advanced cultures; with the exaggerations of caricature; and so on. 
Distortion has been used for primarily decorative purposes as in International 
Gothic or in the work of Beardsley, Klimt, Obrist and others of the Art 
Nouveau movement. It has been used for its expressive power, both to 
give promiinence to certain expressive features in the object depicted 
(German Expressionism is the outstanding example) and also by their very 
semantic incorrectness to emphasize the expressive qualities of certain formal 
elements in a picture. A rather more sophisticated use of distortion, combined 
usually with a measure of abstraction, has been to bring up a visual metaphor 
or analogy as in some of the work of Henry Moore, when for instance a 
human body may take on something of the appearance of a range of hills, 
and even more prominently in some work of Paul Nash. 

It is worth mentioning here as more than acuriosity experiments made by 
certain artists in colour distortion for the purpose of finding a way round the 
enormous limitations imposed by the medium on the naturalistic representa- 
tion of brightness and saturation. For example, as one looks out upon a 
natural scene the most striking thing in view, that which makes the strongest 
impact (Auffilligkeit as the Germans say), may very likely be the sun. But 
yellow has not strong prominence among pigment colours and is not easily 
capable of a high degree of saturation. Therefore, in order to retain the 
impression of prominence, Paul Klee might paint his sun black, modifying 
other local colours accordingly. Martin Bloch used a systematic distortion 
of hue on a similar principle in order to bring the whole picture into keeping 
with some central‘idea of representing relative impact and brightness 
accurately. In general, contemporary art since the Impressionists has paid 
less attention to verisimilitude in the depiction of local colour than was 
done in the past but has freely distorted local hue in the interest of other 
aspects of colour. 

To conclude. Representational style is itself a mode of semantic abstrac- 
tion. For when we speak of a style in representational art we mean that 
certain ideal forms and preferred schemata are imposed upon natural 
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appearances so that among the infinite ways in which things might eae seen 


and shown to differ certain options are eliminated or suppressed and _. 


depictions are channelled to approximate to certain favoured types. As the 
admitted possibilities of difference are reduced things are depicted more 
alike than they might otherwise be seen to be and more alike than the 
necessities of abstraction inherent in the artistic medium would otherwise 
allow. Examples of such semantic styles in the past are International Gothic, 
Neo-Classicism, Pre-Raphaelitism. In our own century Art Nouveau with 
its preference for rhythmically curvilinear arabesque, German Expression- 
ism with its harsh, angular schemata, Cubism: with its bias towards geo- 
metrical planes and reduced depth, Futurism, Rayonism, Vorticism, Purism 
and so on come within this category. Semantic styles may be peculiar to an 
individual artist and his followers or common to a whole period or move- 
ment. Examples of influential individual styles are those of Giacometti, who 
carried elongated abstraction very far in order to give prominence to the 
spatial connections and gestural attitudes of groups of figures, and the heavy 
cylindrical forms imposed by Léger. 

In assessing the total style of an artist one must have regard to the sorts 
of physiognomic, expressive and aesthetic properties which he favours both 
in his choice of what to depict and in the aesthetic structures he creates, as 
well as the modes of abstraction and distortion he manipulates. For all this 
gives its distinctive character and direction to his work. From an objective 
point of view all this is the artist’s self-expression, though when an artist 
speaks of self-expression he usually means something more limited and less 
precisely articulated than this. 

The characteristic styles by which different movements are recognized 
and distinguished draw their main substance from the ‘ideal forms’ to which 
the artists of the group make their representations approximate. Thus the 
abstractions of the Analytical Cubists differed characteristically from those 
of the Russian Cubo-Futurism and the American Cubist~Realism and 
differed still more from those of the Vorticists. Similar as they were, the 
abstract schemata of the Rayonists differed from those of the Futurists upon 
which they were based. Despite the influences from Fauvism and Orphism 
absorbed by many of the German school, German Expressionism differed 
from French Expressionism in the ideal forms of representational abstraction 
which it made characteristic. 

Realizing the ways in which they see and represent the world differ from 
what is commonly regarded as ‘natural’ by their contemporaries (even 
perhaps by themselves when they are not functioning as artists), many 
contemporary artists have claimed that they saw more truly or more pro- 
foundly than the generality of men into a world of reality behind the 
superficiality of appearances. Such claims were made on behalf of the 
Symbolists and were put forward with prophetic fervour by Worringer and 
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others on behalf of the German Expressionists. Cézanne sometimes made 
this sort of claim about his exacting efforts to see the structure of natural 
appearances geometrically and similar claims have been made by supporters 
of Cubism and other movements. They have even been voiced with 
impassioned conviction by non-iconic artists such as Kandinsky, Malevich 
and Mondrian and by the theorist Charles Biederman. While there is no 
reason to-doubt that the artists who make these claims are trying to enunciate 
something of vital importance to themselves—and therefore to us—it is 
certain that there is no substance in what they do in fact say. If there is a 
more ultimate, arcane reality behind the world of appearances, as no doubt 
philosophy has been right in supposing, it is assuredly not simply another 
~ set of appearances. Nor is there good sense in believing that one way of 
perceiving the visible world—though it may be richer and more satisfying, 
more subtle, comprehensive, detailed or exact—is or could be more ‘true’ 
or more ‘real’ than another way. There is no way in which a perception can 
be checked except by comparison with another perception. 


AESTHETIC THEORY 
AND HINDUSTANI RHYTHM 
S. K. Saxena 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


Aesthetics has taken little notice of Hindustani rhythm.1 It is this defect 
that I here seek to remedy. My aim is to show how rhythm is germane to 
aesthetic theory today. 

I may open with an outline of the art. A rhythmic recital comprises a 
cycle and patterns. The cycle is a whole of ‘beats’ moving evenly. The first 
of these is the focal beat or sama. From it we set out as we follow the 
rhythm and to it we return, accurately, completing a round or dvrti.2 The 
patterns that are woven across (or within) the cycle vary indefinitely in 
respect of content and manner; but they must all in the end conform to the 
sama or heighten it ideally. 

But is rhythm one of the arts? Can it lay claim to independent status? I 
believe it can; but I must here turn to theory. Langer suggests that an art is 
autonomous if it can be said to have its own materials, its ‘peculiar primary 
creation’ and its own creative principles.? So I now set out to show how 
thythm meets these requirements, and one or two more; and also, in passing 
and subsequently, its value for aesthetics. 


I. RHYTHM AS AN ART 


A. The material of rhythm is certainly distinctive. It consists of mnemonic 
syllables (or bols) that aim at seizing the manner of sounds produced by 
striking the drum(s) in specific ways.4 They are mere letters or meaningless 
bunches of letters, like tak, dhin: but in every case they seek to be formal 
analogues of actual sounds. They are not unmusical, but they mark but one 
or two notes of the scale. Their function is to make us identify the actual 


sounds drummed, and their beauty arises from the manner of their grouping . 


and from their clear execution. 

Now it is possible to hold with some show of reason that because of this 
material rhythm is not only distinctive but important among the arts. One 
may here build upon Herbert Read’s way of arguing for the pre-eminence 
of music: ' l 

. .. almost in music alone, it is possible for the artist to appeal to his audience directly, 
without the intervention of 2 medium of communication in common use for other 
purposes.5 
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Now if, as here, the rank of an art is made to depend on the requirement 
that its medium is not used for ‘other (non-aesthetic) purposes’, rhythm, I 
would say, is superior to music. For, whereas musical notes are in fact 
employed, say by some hawkers in their typical cries or by some bells to 
chime the hour pleasantly—purposes which are both clearly utilitarian—the 
mnemonic syllables (or bols) of rhythm are never employed for any non- 
aesthetic purpose. . 

Nor do they refer to anything external. A good rhythmic recital is quite 
non-representational.' Yet because of the excellence of its own inner 
organization (and clarity), it can be so absorbing that it may induce in 
knowledgeable listeners a state of self-forgetfulness and attune them in 
_ tadatmya® with the winged variform beauty of rhythm. Of course, if he so 
decides, the drummer can produce syallables that resemble everyday sounds 
and familiar happenings, such as the movement and noise of a train as it 
steams out and gathers speed; but whenever this is attempted those who know 
the art of rhythm only feel amused. Our rhythm is indeed very true to the 
ideal of ‘pure’ art. 

B. The primary creation of rhythm is, in my view, the automotive and articulate 
symmetry of pure pace. The key words, here, may be explained as follows: 

By ‘symmetry’ I mean beauty of form. Eveything in the region of rhythm _ 
is indeed required to seem well organized and shapely. This is true of both 
the basic rhythm~cycle and the patterns that are woven in relation to it. 

As for the epithet articulate, I think it is truer of our rhythm than of any 
other art. Langer emphasizes it in the context of music. “A-composition’, 
she says, ‘is not merely produced by mixture like a new colour made by 
mixing paints but is articulated, i.e. its internal structure is given to our 
perception’. The parts here, it is added, “maintain some degree of separaté™ 
existence’.” But I do not think this is quite true of musical form. In Hindustani 
music meends or glides, if suitably employed, are found to make for rather 
than to weaken the form; and yet it is impossible to say that the notes in a 
meend retain ‘some degree of separate existence’. Such existence is here 
neither present nor desired. In fact what distinguishes a meend as a formal 
device is the quite opposite fact that the notes it comprises seem to flow 
into one dnother. In respect of rnythm, on the other hand, articulation is 
always a key requirement. Here even in the case of such patterns as a rela . 
or a rau which are presented at quick pace, we insist on the clarity of 
syllables, without of course accenting: them at the expense of requisite 
fluency. Generally the bols are required to be ‘cut out’8 This is why the old 
masters would be as a rule averse to playing at hectic speed® where the 
syllables are bedimmed and seem a mere flowing lump.” 

Its automotive character is another main feature of rhythm. The meaning 
is not that rhythm somehow seems self-propelling, but that the length or 
brevity of the very first syllable or beat, as played or recited*°—or its own 
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temporal character—directly determines whether the entire subsequent 
playing is to be leisurely or brisk. I wonder if we can anywhere find a more 
obvious instance of determination of the whole-form by the manner of a 
part. 

Such symmetry of rhythm is by no means uniform. It has three main 
forms: 

a pattern flitting across, and variegating the basic rhythm (-cycle); 
or making for, and, so to speak, efflorescing at the sama; or, much less commonly, 
deviating, on purpose, from the focal beat, and yet not losing sight of it. 

The first is the common effect of patterns after the basic rhythm (-cycle) 
has been established. The second and the third may be called, respectively, 
the rhythms of orientation and abandon or willed waywardness. These 
have been missed by those who have written on rhythm,!® so I may com- 
ment on them at some length: 


1. The rhythm of orientation 


When a well-designed integration of bols is being played by the drummer 
it often happens that from 4 particular point within its fabric the pattern, so 
to say gathers and activates itself perceptibly and tends towards, and finally 
blooms forth at, the sama in delightful selfcompletion of form. The sama 
here appears as the destiny of a clearly oriented rhythmic flow. Such flow 
is of help like a clear direction line in a painting; and form is here heightened 
as a passage, not mere process, of efflorescence. Perhaps in no other art is the 
precise point or region of organization, or the dominant motif or movement, 
so clearly identifiable as in our rhythm. 

It may also be noted in passing that—as is perhaps requisite for any art 
that claims to be independent—in respect of rhythm too we have some 
criteria that apply to it uniquely. One of these is the drummer’s capacity 
for a ‘blended’ employment of the two drums.* Another is his ability 
to come back to the sama with split-second accuracy.14 Now this second 
criterion, I insist, is a more clearly usable one than the criteria which govern 
evaluation in the field of other arts. Two critics equally competent and 
watchful may find it difficult to decide whether an item of music is or is not 
properly structured or expressive. But two listeners who have but a fair 
knowlege of rhythm are almost bound to agree whether or not the drummer 

has reached the first beat accurately. 


2. The rhythm of abandon 


Some patterns are so knit and played that they end a little after or before 
the sama. The deviation is here willed; and is demanded by the very economy 
or ebullience of structure. The sama is overstepped or just not touched; 
but it is heightened in idea by the very design of refusing to comply. A part 
of this artifice may not seem new. It is indeed commonly known that 
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inspired artistic content may well burst, as it were, the bounds of prefixed 
extent, and thereby vivify form as internal structure.!® But, it is not so easy 
to realize the other half of the matter—that is the truth that our awareness 
of form may be heightened even by the act of falling daintily short of the 
normal stretch in response to the immanent needs of design. Yet this is 
exactly what is done by our patterns that are made to end a little before the 
sama." 


3. The rhythm of simultaneity 


But a better-known rhythm (and easier to follow) is that of simultaneity. 
I have here in mind the kind of rhythm that distinguishes the drummer’s 
art of providing ‘accompaniment’ to the main performer, say the sitarist— 
the rhythm of similarity .or parallel flow and of coextension and unitive 
advent. The reference is to a consummate kind of sangat.1? Where the 
music seeks to dally with rhythm the drummer may seize forthwith the 
manner (andaz) of the sitarist and without ever slackening his hold over 
the cycle may so adapt his own playing to that of the main performer that the 
two flowing forms may seem a quite free confluence and finish at the 
sama with perfect simultaneity. Here what syllables the drummer plays is 
not the basic thing; and what counts, I repeat, is only his unerring grasp 
and replication of the manner of the music. The instant of jointly reaching 
the sama satisfies not in detachedness, but largely because it consummates a 
flowing design; and the ae ca because of parallel form and rhythmic 
turns, is one of intertwining.18 

C. Rhythm also has its own ‘principles of constructing its final creations’. 
Some of these resemble poetic craft, such as the artifice of quafiyd radeef 
(in the case of a quayeda)®° which is similar to end-rhymes; and there is also 
in the making of rhythm a free use of the Gestalt laws of perception such as 
those of figure-ground and common destiny. I may here dwell on only one 
constructional device which is at once basic to and distinctive of rhythm. 
This is the act of so filling a stretch of some beats, or the duration between 
two separate beats, with orderly bunches of bols that rhythm gets invested 
with the spatial suggestions of teeming, being crowded, or overflowing with them. 
A syllable so inserted may even come to seem a wedge holding the neigh- 
bouring ones apart. The richer and the more orderly the filling of bols 
within a narrow time-length, the greater is the title of the drummer to 
acclaim. From the viewpoint of this artifice rhythm may well be regarded 
as an aesthetic demonstration of the divisibility of time. 

But the form of its filling (of bols) at once divides rhythm from actual, 
lived time. This, however, is not the only reason for regarding rhythmic 
time as ‘virtual’. There are many little elements of seeming that characterize 
rhythm: 


` Whether as the matrix of a solo recital or as providing ‘accompaniment’, 
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how exactly a cycle affects us turns on the whole (also) on its relation to the 
patterns which it initiates, supervenes or sustains. Thus when in a solo 
recital the drummer lapses back to the cycle (or theka) steadily after executing 
a tukra** of extra fluent pace, the thekā may seem to be slower than it really 
is. And if while providing simple” ‘accompaniment’ to (say) the singer’s 
filigree of savra (or tones) the drummer goes on playing the cycle steadily, 
the rhythm may be felt as a mere motionless background, not as being 
occurrent or flowing, though some actual process is obviously there. Here 
the question of drut?? or vilambit®4 does not at all enter the mind, and applause 
is extended to the drummer’s seeming fixedness. 

Again any rhythmic pattern can be made to look a little more fleet than 
it really is by just accentuating its syllables. But actual time may be more 
sweetly surpassed when the playing makes the sama appear as the climax 
of a shapely rhythmic upsurge. Here as we follow the flowing form approach- 
ing its term, we only think of the ‘sama’; and as thus apprehended it cannot 
seem extended. The unfolding that we watch is that of the pattern. And when 
it ends immaculately at the sama we just nod at the fusion rather than judge 
how long the sama-bol lasts. It does in fact occupy a measurable time. But it 
seems instantaneous. Calculative following as a quiet counting of beats—to 
which our awareness of lived time may be, in some anxious moments, 
similar—is here quite suspended. Assuredly we do not reckon time when a 
tension is relieved or a target just attained. 

And if during the process of making a pattern move designedly towards 
the sama the drummer also gradually increases the intensity of the bols, 
the additional suggestion of an ascent—not of mere reaching, but of an 


upflow—will be clearly worked up. 


IU. RHYTHM AND AESTHETIC THEORY 


We may finally make some explicit comments on the relevance of 
Hindustani rhythm to modern aesthetical theory—to the concepts, in 
particular, living form (as used by Susanne Langer in Mind: an Essay on 
Human Feeling), embodiment, symbol and expression. 

1. The concept of living form, I believe, gets a new meaning in terms 
of those patterns which (for some time) abandon the basic rhythm in 
movements of diverse design, without really going astray. Such ‘wanton 
heed’ is a kind of drummer’s self-testing, a testing of the firmness of his 
own grip over evenness of flow or laya; and rhythm that is seen to rearrange 
itself in ever more various ways within set confines must be credited with a 
kind of creative self-possession. 

2. In the light of this fact it hardly seems proper to speak of rhythm as 
embodiment. For the word suggests inertness. The drummer on the other 
hand, in playing any pattern, may—with guarded abandon and distinct 
aesthetic gain—shorten or withhold one syllable, or tarry at or displace 
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another against its set speed and location, without of course failing to 
mark (or suggest) the sama. And this can make for an effect that is wholly 
new. Thus quite apart from the design of the patterns he chooses to play 
the drummer may impart an extra bit of quite unexpected sharpness to. 
the sama by playing the penultimate bol a little later than its grammatically 
set moment. This ever-present room for creative variations is not at all 
provided for when we speak of rhythm as embodiment. 

3. Can (an exposition of) rhythm be said to be a symbol? My answer is 
here in the negative. Whatever is a symbol permits the question: ‘what does 
it symbolize?’ But this is just what cannot be asked in respect of rhythm. 
It simply looks lively, ebullient, torrential, steady, sparse or involute. If, 
> however, we have to regard it as being in some sense a symbol, it would 
be proper to call it a presentational one in Langer’s sense. It is just not 
possible as we listen to good drumming to detach what it says from its 
syllabic material. 

4. Nor is expressiveness any truer to rhythm. I have yet to see a drummer 
or a critic saying that rhythm is expressive of something The commonest 
words of critical acclaim here are: fluent, effortless, methodical, sparkling, 
brilliant; and the key features of rhythm, I repeat, are clarity and organiza- 
tion of syllables. 

5. But perhaps the clearest way in which Hindustani rhythm is relevant 
to aesthetic theory is the infinite ground for work it offers to.the latter. 
‘Analytic writing on its basic concepts has only begun; and the whole 
rhythmic discourse of the unlettered Ustads, often quite uncouth but 
never without insight, is waiting to be analysed. 
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THE INFLUENCE ARGUMENT 
R. Humphris- 


Ons or the basic tools of literary criticism is comparison, and one of the 
more problematic conclusions which can be drawn from comparison. is 
influence. The concept of influence has been central to the study of literary 
history, distinguishing indigenous tradition from outside influence or 
influence of one work or author on later works or authors or examining 
the influence of a person, work or set of ideas on another even outside a 
historical framework. | 

During the rise of the ‘New Criticism’ discussions of influence had little 
place: the finished work of art was the starting point, although some 
seminal works which have emerged from that school, such as The Great 
Tradition, presuppose influence. It was the state of abeyance of the influence 
argument, together with several weighty criticisms levelled against it, that 
roused H. Block to its defence.1 But since the publication of his article 
the argument has come into frequent use again on a new wave of sociological 
criticism. ` 

In this paper I intend to analyse the influence argument in order to show 
how it can work and in what way it can be taken. Much of the criticism 
that has been levelled against the argument does not clarify the different issues 
involved in influence arguments, some of which Block summarizes in his 
article. 

Block locates the rise of the influence argument in the French comparativist 
school of the last century, sketching in the background of the ‘aesthetic 
revolt’ against influence ‘arguments. Instead of studying biography and 
literary history and making deductions about influence, the aesthetic critic 
rejects a documentary-cum-archaeological approach and examines a work 
of literature as an objet d’art to be appreciated in itself. The study of influence 
is not part of the study of ‘the poem itself’. Block notes, however, that in 
his concept of tradition T. S. Eliot allows for a historical sense in which 
influence functions. The critic can only identify an “expression of significant 
emotion, emotion which has its life in the poem and not in the history of 
the poet’ if he is attuned to the historical consciousness of the poem in 
question.” Eliot, though, is essentially an aesthetic critic searching for 
criteria by which to evaluate the quality of a work in terms of its artistic 
worth. ' 

As well as the neglect of influence studies during the dominance of 
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New Criticism objections to the argument added to its disrepute. Block 
discusses two of these: Guillén’s and Hassan’s. Guillén objects that the 
intricacy of the creative process (which is the determining factor in the 
composition of a work of art) is beyond the scope of an influence argument. 
Further, the writer's mind itself is unknowable: the psychological process 
of the author can never be recreated so we can never know if influence 
really did occur. The study of influence, one may perhaps rejoin, is the 
study of texts, not psychological processes. T. S. Eliot manages to include 
the importance of the individual in the idea that the greatest works of 
literature are those in which not only tradition asserts its immortality but 
the intensity of the creative process in the author produces the significant 
emotion: itisnota question of knowing the author’s mind, but of recognizing 
significance. 

All the same one feels that Eliot’s attempt to strike a balance is a bit too 
simplistic. If there is evidence in a diary, for example, that a certain influence 
was vital to the creative process, then this is surely a valid piece of informa- 
tion in enhancing our understanding of the work of art. And in the final 
resort the criteria of significant emotion which binds together tradition and 
the individual talent is somewhat arbitrary, leaving considerable room for 
disagreement. 

If we take Eliot’s and Guillén’s ideas as correctives to an over-simplified 
view of the influence argument, their objections become useful. Similarly 
I. Hassan’s criticism of the influence argument is also useful. The simplistic 
view of causality in an influence argument does not do justice to the fact 
that literature develops as a complex process of ‘multiple correlations and 
similarities functioning in a historical sequence’. Comparative studies, says 
Hassan, should therefore be studies of interrelationships rather than searches 
for causes. Block’s comment to this is adequate, that influence is an essential 
part of how literature comes into being and is an observable part of the 
historical sequence. 

The several critics touched on here have been taken up in polemics. 
Whether or not they employ the influence argument depends not so much on 
their criticisms as on their respective starting points, the conflict between 
literary history and literary appreciation. Block attempts to resolve the 
dilemma pragmatically: since influence is an integral part of the shaping of 
literature, study of influence is justified so long as it enhances one’s apprecia- 
tion of the work itself. Yet the pragmatic way out of the dilemma is not 
entirely satisfactory. One needs a more sophisticated view of the interaction 
of literary development in a historical sequence and its relation to the 
particularity of an individual work of literature. The influence argument 
needs polemical justification through an adequate theoretical defence. 

This can be found in late Russian Formalism, in the ideas of Zhirmunsky 
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in particular.* It is interesting to note in passing that late Formalism reaped 
the benefits of the conflict with Trotsky and fused together the need for 
historical awareness and aesthetic appreciation. Against the background 
of the Formalist commitment in general Zhirmunsky brings historical and 
aesthetic concepts together into a single scheme in his theory of evolution. 
According to him a view of literature which takes account of influence 
must necessarily consider the ‘inner development’ of the literary tradition 
being studied. When something novel appears there is a possibility that the 
author did not have sufficient material at his disposal to express what he 
wanted. When the inner development of a tradition cannot fulfil the needs 
of an author he takes from outside those forms or devices (priémy) he needs. 

In this scheme of ideas several conditions are fulfilled. First, within the 
framework of Formalism the aesthetic aspect of the work of art is not lost 
sight of. Secondly, we have a means by which influence can be identified. 
Thirdly, there is room for the concept of multiple correlations. And finally, 
the importance of the author as an individual creative artist is also taken 
_ into account, yet without embarking on a psychological investigation. As a 
whole the scheme is on the verge of an aesthetic determinism: the author is 
limited by his own tradition and in the case of influence can only break out 
of it by borrowing from another. None the less the author is the active 
agent, choosing means of expression to suit his own needs. 

As a means of resolving the conflict between literary history and literary 
appreciation it is preferable to Block’s pragmatism. Block simply states 
that influence does occur and can therefore be studied, Zhirmunsky can 
tell us how and why influence occurs, and provides a framework for 
enhancing one’s appreciation of a work. At the same time Zhirmunsky’s 


scheme of ideas does not leave us stranded in the evaluative dilemma which . 


Eliot's “Tradition and the Individual Talent’ does. Whether or not that is an 
advantage, of course, is a matter of opinion. 

All the foregoing ideas, then, are polemical in that they have arisen and 
been contested in reaction to other points of view. Not one of them proves 
that the influence argument is invalid or unverifiable, which is how objec- 
tions to it in general seem to be taken. What these discussions tell us is how 
far the influence argument is usable within each framework of ideas and 
how far it may be limited by other factors. No final conclusion will ever ' 
be reached on this issue: as each new perspective on literature emerges it 
will also have to take stock of the influence argument and decide how 
justifiable it is on its own principles. 

A totally different aspect of the influence argument has been discussed 
by S. Linnér. He discusses the argument in itself rather than its place 
within wider critical frameworks and points out some of the elementary 
errors that can be made in it. For example, the critic compares two texts, 
outlines certain similarities between them and deduces influence. Fallacies 
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creep in at the earliest stage: the similarities might well be read into the 
texts by the critic, or be present in his account of the works rather than 
in the works themselves. The critic may infer that influence has taken place 
from one text to the other, whereas in fact if the texts are looked at dis- 
interestedly, it may be that the evidence could work either way. And if 
the critic set out from the start to emphasize the differences between the 
texts, a very different picture would emerge. 

The influence argument, then, is open to various pitfalls, not least the 
unintended circular argument. But, as Linnér points out, the technique of 
comparison is widely used and does serve to heighten one’s appreciation of 
the texts concerned. The influence argument, he maintains, falls into two 
stages. The first phase is a statement of similarities based on comparison; 
and as a literary method is acceptable within any of the critical points of 


view outlined above. The second phase occurs when the observed simi- 


larities are used to prove influence, and this is the point of departure of several 
schools of thought. Those that remain with the influence argument are on 
shaky ground: the problem of the nature of verification. 


According to Linnér if there is no external evidence such as written 


statements admitting influence, the only source of verification of the 
influence argument is in the reader’s agreement. His identification of this 
source is like Guillén’s objection that the reader is the context of interrelations 
involved in the creative process as they are transmitted through the work of 
art. But Linnér is not polemically objecting to the argument: he is merely 
pointing out some of its potential weaknesses. In the first phase of the argu- 
ment the verification of the critic’s observations depends on the reader’s 
receptiveness (perhaps predisposition would have been a better term). 
In the second phase of the argument the critic is essentially reaffirming his 
observations but making greater demands on his material and the reader's 
receptiveness is stretched. (One could say that those predisposed towards 
influence studies will go along with the critic’s greater demands.) In the 
second phase, when the texts are exploited to postulate sources, interpret 
content, or are placed in time and space, a ‘must be’ enters the argument, 
says Linnér. This is because in the second phase the critic has to minimize 
the improbability aspect which would create scepticism in the reader, and 
the argument therefore can be described as an improbability argument 
(osannolikhetsarguiment). : 

Linnér’s analysis is extremely useful not only because it provides a 
completely new approach to the influence argument but also because it 
contains several valuable insights into the inner structure of the argument 
itself. But perhaps the most significant contribution he makes is in isolating 
verification as a separate issue from validity. Yet we need to go further. 
We need to get a clearer view of the argument itself in order to see what 
sort of thing it is that is being verified and therefore what sort of verification 
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is being asked for. The fact that subjective agreement is the only form of 
verification is no reason why the influence argument should be treated with 
suspicion: inter-subjective agreement is the only form of verification, either 
in accepting certain starting points and working procedures which give 
predictable results, as in the empirical: sciences, or personal agreement 
with certain: sets of ideas within the hermeneutic disciplines. 

The validity of each individual influence argument depends on the 
logical validity of its internal structure and the fairness of the succession 
of the elements in it (its reasonableness), both of which aspects are illustrated 
by Linnér. We do not need to concern ourselves here with the problem of 
validity, then, but the problem of identifying the nature of the argument. 

The influence argument is essentially a causal explanation: the occurrence 
of a certain feature of a work can be accounted for if a causal relationship 
between it and some other phenomena is postulated (¢.g. image, motif, 
theory, other work of art, etc.). Now there is an interesting contrast to be 
made with the empirical causal argument. 

In a hypothetico-deductive system a certain number of similar phenomena 
are observed and an explanation of the whole is. postulated on the basis 
of an agreed starting point (which may be modified during experiment, 
etc.). The causal explanation given there is true for all observed instances 
and all possible instances. In the hermeneutic argument, however, there is a 
hidden premise. The causal explanation refers only to the particular instance 
being considered under those particular conditions. The influence argument, 
therefore, cannot have the same status as the empirical causal explanation: 
it cannot be true or false in the same way. However, a useful analogy may 
be drawn between the two if we consider the logical terminology used to 
identify the nature of criteria used in empirical causal explanations. If a 
certain condition or feature is observed every time the phenomenon is 
observed, it can be either a sufficient or necessary condition of the pheno- 
menon. If it is necessary, the phenomenon could not have occurred without 
it: it is part of the cause of the phenomenon. A sufficient condition is not 
necessarily causal. 

If we consider the influence argument, where no external evidence exists, 
the critic is trying to convince the reader that A is a necessary condition of 
B, that in all the multiple correlations involved that particular feature or 
combination of features is the vital one. He attempts to raise the status of his 
criteria to a level parallel to the necessary condition of the empirical argu- 
ment: but his theory cannot be tested, there is no possibility of recon- 
structing the conditions around the work to see if the same would happen 
again, 

So although the critic’s argument may give his view of the causal element 
as locating the necessary aspect, in fact it is no more than a postulate which 
derives from his own predisposition and his particular starting points. If we 
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continue the analogy, his chosen criteria will only be ‘sufficient’, as it were. 
The use of this analogy can be extended a bit further. Where only sufficient 
conditions are observed in empirical method, only a hypothesis can be 
formed. By analogy, then, the best that an art critic can do in his influence 
argument, with no external evidence at his disposal, is to pit forward a 
hypothesis, at best a probability. 

Linnér’s improbability aspect is therefore a necessary E a to the 
argument, not the nature of the argument itself. Once the possibility of 
influence has been demonstrated the critic has to maximize the probability 
of its having taken place. To achieve this he has to bring enough significant 
factors into play to make the reader feel that the criteria of the second 
phase of the argument attain ‘sufficient’ status and the probability is estab- 
lished. 

If that description of the influence argument holds good, we now know 
what is to be verified on the part of the reader. It is not a statement which is 
simply true or false. It is not a thing which is verifiable in any empirical way. 
In an influence argument we are presented with a probability. Whether or 
not that probability will be agreed to is dependent on the reader’s predisposi- 
tion to the critic's premises. But once agreement is reached the probability 
does not become a fact: the postulated condition of influence does’ not 
change from having sufficient status to being a necessary condition. Unless 
a fact is nothing more than inter-subjective agreement, the reader’s verifica- 
tion of the influence argument is simply an agreement to the possibility of a 
probability. 

There are, then, three aspects of the influence argument in comparative 
literature (and other hermeneutic disciplines): its justification within a 
polemical framework; its. internal validity, where over-simplification, 
logical error or basic unreasonableness may be evident; and its verification. 
I have attempted an analysis of the last within the perspectives of the others 
because they all bear upon each other in various ways. A better understanding 
of the nature of the influence argument will possibly lead to greater insight 
into the nature of verification. What is needed is an independent terminology 
to describe this sort of argument: the terms which I have borrowed by 
analogy are far from satisfactory. At best they merely give a vague indication 
of the sort of difference involved in the status of criteria and conditions 
described in the influence argument. One also misses a means of analysing 
a ‘probability scale’ in relation to the receptive tolerance of the reader: in 
other words, how far acceptance of a postulate depends on the strength of 
the postulate itself and how much on the reader’s own polemical standpoint. 
But at least, one hopes, the separate but interlinked issues of justification, 
validity and verification in the influence argument will not be confused in 
further analyses. 
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THE THREE PARADOXES 
OF THE PHOTOGRAPH 
Philip Crick 


We compose almost at the moment of pressing the shutter, moving through minutiae 


of space and time. 
Henri Cartier-Bresson — 


To Bg alive is to be unfree and to be able to share the privilege of unfreedom 
with others. We are, in particular, slaves of our eyesight and we have to 
suffer its constraints no less than enjoy its effortless power. Strict limits to 
the scope of the human eye plainly exist. Infra-red and ultra-violet light 
elude us. Focus, distance and angle confine us. We do not see the very fast 
or the very slow, nor can we trace the action of the minute. Surfaces rebuff 
us; and the Cubist way of perceiving is not directly open to us. 

The camera has, however, to some degree overcome these drawbacks. 
The right kind of camera is able to respond to the alien wavelengths. 
The right kind of camera sees inside solids, fixes the very swift and the 
gradual, and makes the rarer regions of matter visible. As a developed system 
of autonomous machine-perception, the camera and its product supplement 
and complement ordinary sight. 

A contrast or comparison between camera and eye is often drawn. But 
such exercises can only have restricted value. The eye deals in three di- 
mensions projected along the axis of a fourth, which is Time. It is bonded 
to the body in one direction and to the mind in another, and has to cope 
during wakeful hours with the ceaseless flux of the environment. It is part 
of a life-process that is much larger than itself, whereas the camera is autono- 
mous and pictorial in result. It is perhaps best thought of as a very versatile 
tool, rather like the telescope, and'as an extension of the nervous system of _ 
man. It is a perceptual machine which augments the range of eyesight in key 
respects. 

The pictorialism of the photo determines its character and separates it 
from other complex technical devices. Its graphic bias means that the 
camera can work as record or as instrument of enquiry, but with full 
significance also as an expressive medium. In considering, then, the aesthetics 
of the photograph, the first step is to define in what way perception through 
the eye can be reconciled with the machine-perception of the camera. 

So persuasive is the spell of the good‘photograph that we tend to forget 
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the obvious; we tend to overlook that in the photograph there is a real 
sensory disconnection. It is (unlike the eye) disconnected from physical 
presence, as well as from Time. Seeing is a temporal registration of selected 
events; but the camera is detached. When a photographer takes a photo he 
holds a third eye in his hand and puts this eye in line with his own. His task 
is then to accommodate his own vision to it. 

And he can only effectively do this by referring to prior experience. He 
can only achieve the accommodation by studying the results of his own 
previous use of the camera. He then intuitively begins to know how his - 
own perception will translate into the machine-perception of the camera. 
He is learning a second form of sight—technological sight. As he clicks the 
. shutter, he foresees the print. 

What a good reportage photograph presents is an impress of a chosen 
‘moment’ extracted from the densely interwoven field of time and space. 
The patterns of the impress are founded closely on the original experience. 
The resemblances that go to make up the pattern are not fictive as they often 
are in painting and in literature. The resemblances are directly determined. 
They are analogues of the source. Yet because the viewer is removed in 
‘Space and in Time from the site of the shot, a fictive element does creep 
into the picture. This is the “once-upon-a-time’ aspect, which is found in 
both fiction and in documentary modes of art. Although fiction is oriented 
towards imagination and the documentary towards a base of fact, which is 
the subject matter of human memory, both modes display a narrative tone. 
The art of selection and the manipulation of the unique sensitivity of the 
camera help the photographer to transcend his role as mirror of events and 
to enter fully the realm of the expressive. 

Cartier-Bresson observes: ‘A subject is not a collection of facts, for facts 
in themselves offer little interest. The important thing is how to choose 
between them, how to fix on the fact that bears the stamp of profound 
reality, how in short to place oneself in relation to what one perceives.’ 

If a photographer is to see’ himself as an artist, he must come to under- 
stand the foregoing factors. He must know that in the photograph it is the 
element of disconnection from origin combined with its massive illusion 
of ‘presence’ (its relation to past presence) which gives the image a voice. 
He must assimilate this primary paradox, that draws life out of this strange 
coincidence of assertion with denial, into his understanding. He must 
understand the creative relation of absence to presence, and vice versa. 

There is, too, a second paradox that flows from the first; for in order to see 
a photograph a human eye is needed. So the case is that the photograph is 
mediated to consciousness by the eye, in the form of a result to be examined. 
It is brought back into the physically bonded field for inspection. From that 
moment on the photograph offers an independent view on which we can 
see a printed version of machine-perception, acting as, memory. As we look 
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at the photo we are reminded not only of the contents but of our all too 
taken-for-granted skill of sight. By competing in this way with sight, the 
camera alerts us to what sight is, and to what it is not. In a very general 
sense the agency of the photograph helps us to see what seeing means, just 
as in another context a lake or a mirror shows us the nature of being seen. 
Through the photo we are able to savour at one remove the act of sight. 

The reduction to two-dimensional patterns by which the perspective 
treatment of appearances can be recognized, together with the inclusion/ 
exclusion effect of the frame, are two facets of pictorialism which command 
first interest; but much more absorbing for the task of analysis is the 
` question of what we mean by the momentary. 

The reportage photographer seeks to express his own vision of the world 
through the capture of the uncontrived moment. Now the idea of the 
momentary is drawn from the scientific sections which men insert in the 
continuum of Time. Clocks and their calibrations suggest the idea of the 
instant—an irreducible pulse that can be caught, as an angler may catch a 
fish, and be recorded. The same notion stems also from certain scenes of 
tranquillity that we can enter—a windless landscape at sunset, for example, 
or an untroubled sea. But such experiences, delightful as they are in their 
absence of stress, are strictly nothing more than cases of minimal unchanging- 
ness at the level of ordinary observation. They are symbols of an impossible 
and ideal state much in the manner that a dot in Euclidean geometry can 
stand for a point, acting as a cipher to embody a concept. 

In any scene there is minimal motion, but at the microscopic level, of 
course, intense activity. So ‘stillness’ is a concept and never a fact. It is the 
stillness of the still photograph that offers a third paradox for reportage. No 
matter what the detail or title of the content of the photo, appearance is 
captured and given the standing of an icon. Knowledge of transience is 
brought into a tense relation with the relative permanence and the stationary 
import of the photograph—its apparent arrest of the fluid world. The theme 
of every such icon is the transience of the ‘moment’ as opposed to the 
implied eternity of the moment at the time of recording. 

The first two paradoxes mentioned, that of disconnection versus ‘presence’ 
and that of seeing the already seen, are inherent contradictions in every 
photograph, whether it belongs to one school of expression or to another— 
or even to none—and are responsible for the unavoidably aesthetic founda- 
tions of camera pictorialism. They account for the artistic potential which 
underlies the most commonplace snapshot. It is a far cry, however, from 
potential to its release. In reportage, such as that evinced by the work of 
Felix H. Man, Brassai, Brian Brake, Cartier-Bresson or Werner Bischof, 
the release of expressive energy is gained by a knowing exploitation of the 
third paradox: the dialectic between the immediate and the transient, the 
specific and the general, the intensely particular and the diffusely historic. 
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Reportage presupposes a thesis of documentary which holds that it is 
possible to locate the transient in the immediate, the general in the specific, 
and the historic in the particular. The implied ideology of reportage is that 
certain ‘moments’ are capable of rendering the intrinsic resonance of an 
icon. Each of these lies fleetingly in the visual texture of an event, made 
up of infinite potential moments. If such a moment is sought with diligence 
and tact and is then seized upon—re-membered so to speak—it can then act 
as an expressive vehicle for the man behind the lens. Such a moment can be 
translated into a visual essay for a body of spectators. The diffidence of data is 
transcended. Empathy begins to flood throughout the frame. 

In the philosophy of reportage the photographer is one who hunts after 
-instant miracles. The artist of documentary avoids any hint of pose. He does 
not modify his subject in any way, except through the unavoidable fact of 
his presence in the vicinity of the shot material; and this intervention too 
he keeps in the lowest possible key. Self-effacement is his role. 

A recent photograph by Henning Christoph (Photography Year Book, 
1974) is a fine embodiment of all that is best in reportage. Factually, it 
shows a dying settlement on Lettermore Island, Western Ireland. To the 
uncontrived moment Christoph brings an intuitive sense of line. It is his 
grasp of angularities that answers the demands of the frame and lets the 
picture live. These provide a grid for the black, white and grey textures 
which, combined with recognizable features (two lines of crumbling 
cottage, an old gutter, a spread of coarse grass and flowers, a characteristic 
sheepdog who looms towards us, a vague strip of sky, a neutral horizon), 
generate the distinctive mood of' abandonment. Christoph captures the 
pain of a culture on the brink of death. He has caught the very instant when 
a street ceases to be a street any more and acquires the status of a ruin. A 
compassionate eye makes contact with a vision of the historic on the hour 
of its becoming historic. Information turns suddenly into much more than 
acause for nostalgia. The animal trust in the glance of the dog, the only living 
creature in the whole bare street, first accuses and then forgives. Such a 
photograph is a lament. 


PICTORIAL STYLES 
IN THE ART OF CHILDREN 


Rita Simon 


AN ARTIST'S style can be considered quite separately from the content of his 


work. It must be admitted that there are cases where the subject seems to _ 


have given shape to the style and where, as in abstract art, the style distorts 
or obliterates the subject altogether. Nevertheless if several paintings by the 
same hand are compared, it will be seen that the style is a consistent 
despite the effect of different subjects. 

I believe that eight distinct styles can be recognized in the pictorial arts 
(Simon °70) and these styles can also be seen in the paintings of children. 
The styles are all related to two basic aspects of art, the archaic and the 
traditional. Archaic art is kinaesthetic, it is the expression of a physical 
contact with the materials: akin to dancing, it engenders feeling and depends 
upon a coordination between mood and action that may appear impulsive 
or inspired. Traditional art on the other hand is a specialized response, 
arising from a coordinated hand and eye capable of developing considerable 
conscious control and skills requiring a planned execution. 

In an archaic culture archaic art may flourish but it cannot develop a 
traditional aesthetic; if the creative impulse fails, the art vanishes or at best is 
continued in a degraded form of stereotype. Traditional artists can imitate its 
archaisms but they lack the sensual and emotional intensity necessary for 
spontaneous creative expression. 

Artistic creativity through traditional means is of a different order and 
utilizes ideas which are both aesthetic and literary. Its basic naturalism can be 
stylized, factual or illustrative. Visually the two art forms are easily dis- 
tinguished for archaic scale is large and may even be huge; traditional 
scale is small and may be miniature. 

The art of children shows clearly the physiological dominance underlying 
each style. The young child involves his whole body in painting: his use of 
detail is arbitrary for he does not represent facts but sensations. He moves 
his brush with generalized swings and spasmodic scribbles; these shape 
the archaic scale. A later stage of ‘filling in’ leads to overpainting of the 
lines and the typical effect of solid, weighty forms. As the child moves 
through his primary school years he begins to coordinate hand and eye in a 
specialized way. His concentrated focus affects posture and gesture; no longer 
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totally involved-in the physical process of painting, he can sit on a chair and 
enervate many parts of his body while he paints. These changes result in 


` paintings that show a number of focal points as the child moves his attention 


from one part of the painting to another. The reduced scale reflects his 
effective control of the small muscles of his finger and he may enjoy using - 
this new skill to ornament and sub-divide the larger forms with detail. 
Fragmentation of the overall design is a result. 

The division of styles into the archaic and traditional types is a very 
fundamental one. Within each division two sub-categories can be found: 
the styles may be massive or linear in form. Massive styles present a three- 
dimensional effect; the linear ones enclose shapes in flat, two dimensional 
arrangements. The two major divisions, archaic and traditional, each with 
two sub-categories, yield a set of four basic styles. Sometimes paintings are 
found to be made up of a blend of two styles; such paintings can be con- 
sidered to show a stage of transition between the two styles or a conflict 
between two points of view. These transitional styles, as they may be 
called, link only certain pairs of basic styles as shown in Table 2. The basic 
styles are linked by transitional styles to form a sequence—a cycle. Some 
further characteristics of the styles are set out in Table 2. Although change 
from one style to another may be minimal in certain cultures or individual 
artists, the variety of styles found in child art gives the impression that most 
of them can be readily found in pictorial work of the primary school years 


. and it is possible that the whole cycle becomes available to children before 


adolescence. 

This paper will describe a pilot study designed to determine the extent 
to which the average primary school child can utilize the pictorial styles. 

Method. Fifty children of 9-11 years from two classes in a mixed primary 
school in London and fifty of the same age group from two classes in a 
co-educational preparatory school in Belfast were each invited to complete a 
set of four paintings on given subjects, to be made under normal class-room 
conditions. The paper used was standard white cartridge paper 15” x 114” 
and the children were asked to start by first drawing a frame—the space they 
intended to fill. They were allowed to use the materials of their choice: 
these were watercolours, poster paints, felt pens, wax crayons and pencils. 
Only eighty sets were completed and used in this study. 

The children were asked to make pictures of a king, a house, a landscape 
and an interior. The subjects were chosen because they frequently appear 
in the four basic styles and each was expected to have some effect in eliciting 
a style of expression most appropriate to that subject. Moreover a variety 
of subjects was thought necessary to stimulate a child’s preferences for a 
particular style. Table 1 indicates the expected relationship between subject 
and style. 


Results. The results were assessed according to two types of analysis. 
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In the first, all 320 paintings were assigned according to their appropriate 
style. Table 2 shows that the children used all eight styles but that style 4 
was the most popular and style x was used least of all: when it was used, it 
was only i in response to the king subject. Many of the paintings were made 
in an ‘appropriate’ style. 

The paintings were next divided into the sets belonging to each child 
and the styles of each set were studied. It was found that few of the children 
confined themselves to one style throughout the set, nor was it usual for the 
styles to be totally diverse. Six children used one style throughout the set, 
five of these in style 4. Seventeen. used one style three times out of the four, 
48 used one style twice in the set and 13 did not use a style twice at all. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


The subject of a painting represents the painter’s conscious attention: the 
style his unconscious assumptions. By representing an unconventional aspect 
of a subject the style may re-animate a familiar idea but if the style is too 
inappropriate for the cultural setting, it may render the subject heretical or 
meaningless. This is due to the fact that archaic and primitive styles represent 
the painter’s unconscious assumptions about the nature of inner reality, 
as traditional styles reflect his unconscious attitude to the external world. 
Thus the artist who reflects the inner world to a culture dedicated to 
rationalism will be as misunderstood in his time as was William Blake: the . 
traditional artist who presented metaphysical ideas in a factual style would bė 
thought childish or superficial by a culture imbued with spiritual or meta- 
physical awareness. 

The subjects were chosen as representatives of the basic attitudes found 
to underlie the four major styles of art; it was hoped that their use might 
indicate the average child’s assumptions about life as he approaches 
adolescence. 

The archaic linear style (1) represents a rigid method of organization 
bound by kinaesthetic limitations and sensual experience. The sensitive 
onlooker is impressed by the strange and unnatural image it presents but 
may be reminded of early feelings of helplessness, awe and fear in the face _. 
of omnipotence. Such feelings have little place in everyday life and kings 
may be the nearest images we can today invest with the qualities so per- 
fectly expressed in Byzantine art or African dance masks. 

By contrast the archaic massive style appears closer to the solid reality of 
human presence. It represents the life of emotions and this inevitably develops 
as a problem of human relationships and the necessity for a moral structure. 
Good and bad, joy and hate, can be seen in the big smiling or scowling faces 
that children paint. However, it is in their painted houses that we have a 
collective image for the family as the first social group to which the child 
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relates, and for this reason the subject ‘house’ was chosen to epitomize 
style 3. | 

The traditional massive style is most frequently found in landscape 
painting. It is only possible when the painter has achieved a degree of detach- 
ment from the pressures of emotional and sensual reality. If a modification 
of these feelings occurs, it allows an interest to develop in things beyond 
immediate effect, which cannot be experienced kinaesthetically. This 
developing interest in space and time is shown in the traditional massive 
style by the representation of several objects in spatial relation to each other. 
The focal point moves back into the picture, leaving the foreground open, 
while visual memory supports the colour and scale relationships of natural- 
ism. This achievement of a more detached interest in external reality is not 
without cost to the emotional and sensual aspects of life, for the traditional 
arts suffer from a relative weakness in design and colour which have become 
tied to the tonal sequence necessary for a consistent representation of space. 

The subject of an interior is one that tends to attract a thinking, classifying 
and elaborating attitude—style 7 in the cycle of stryles. It is essentially 
definitive and any original plan or design is fragmented by the painter’s 
need to record fact and detail. Multiple focal points abound, the result of 
the close view concentrated upon the tip of the brush, and there is a tendency 
towards cryptic stylization or caricature. Unsophisticated people or children 
may fill empty spaces of their paintings with explanatory writing. This art 
of ideas indicates a child’s growing power to utilize abstract and verbalized 
thought. . 

There was some indication that all the subjects had some influence upon 
the children’s choice of style. Evidence for this is seen where the style used 
appropriately in one subject is not used elsewhere in a set. This is particularly 
clear in style 1, which appears in the king subject alone. Other subjects 
showed less evidence of the influence of style: 14 children used style 3 
exclusively for the house, 18 children made exclusive use of style 5 in the 
landscape and 14 children used style 7 for the interior alone. The most 
remarkable and unexpected result was the prevalence of style 4, which 
appeared almost twice as many times as any of the basic styles. Table 2 
shows these results in detail. Moreover 50 of the 80 children used style 4 
at least once, and it appeared in five of the six sets that showed one style 
exclusively for all subjects. As none of the subjects had been designed to 
attract its typical qualities, it is seen as representing a particularly strong and 
pervasive attitude in these groups of children. 

The underlying attitude of style 4 is basically concerned with transition. 
The element of change pervades the style, for the qualities vary between 
more or less of one or the other style associated with it. Moreover its place 
in the cycle of styles introduces a crucial change between the archaic and the 
traditional modes. 
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Fic. A The ‘archaic linear style is most 
clearly seen in the form of a large threatening 


image (the King). Medium: red, yellow, 
black felt pen, pink crayon. 
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Fic.B House. Archaic linear style modified 
by details of path, door number and half- 
obliterated curtains. Anthropomorphic effect 
of face, path and hand-like chimney give a 
typical effect of a bizarre and frightened or 
frightening image. Medium black, blue, red 
and yellow felt pen. 





Fic. C The archaic massive style 3. 
Overpainting gives an effect of solidarity 
and realism, the colours are brilliant and 
broadly painted: a purple and brown house 
with black roof and door, red, green and 
yellow windows, purple and green tree, 
green grass with black and purple strokes 
overpainted, detail of fanlight overpainted. 
Medium: poster paint. 
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‘Fig. D Transitional style 4. The archaic 


style is shown by the reversed perspective 
in foreground, large scale of subject and its 
face-like fagade. The traditional style is 
seen by the subject placed in the “middle 
distance’, the factual details in window- 
frames, garages, etc. and the mixed local 
and spatial colours. Medium: wax crayon. 
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Fic. E Traditional massive style 5. A 
visual effect of space. The subject is set 
back from foreground and distant landscape 
is included. Detail is related to space concepts 
and does not ‘jump’ forward. Soft colour, © | 
light brown, yellow and light green, pinks. 9)... lm naar a 
Medium: dilute poster paint and over- 


painting with white added. 


Fic. F Traditional linear style 7. The 
interest in planning is epitomized by the 
child’s use of the subject which is like an 
architect’s isometric drawing of a plan. 
Ideas and facts fragment the overall design 
so that the subject is obscured by detail. 
Medium: felt pen. Colours pink and dark 


grey. 


Both the basic styles that meet in style 4 are massive ones but the archaic 
type appears so close as to be almost upon the onlooker, even appearing as 
if in relief upon the page. The subject is often shown in part, as though 
extending beyond the limits of the frame and cut off by it. The traditional 
massive component is concerned with space rather than form; the physical — 
activity of painting is organized round the hand and arm rather than acted all 
throughout the whole body; the traditional focal point is beyond the 
immediate foreground. 

The juxtaposition. of these two styles in one painting must often give an 
impression of disharmony, or even confusion, if neither style is dominant. 
Archaic colour and coarse brushwork are not suitable for representing a small 
scale and they may give an effect of violence that mirrors the unconscious 
conflict between the reality of emotional life and the demands of objective 
reality. This is often expressed by the details, which may take on a magical 
appearance. Houses and trees, hills and rivers may seem to have a secret 
life of their own, an intensity that is somewhat out of place, while children 
and animals may look alike, animals having almost human expressiveness 
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and children a slightly subhuman appearance. The subject is often approached 
in a violent or humorous way. 

Archaic painting doesnot represent space and the transitional style emerging 
from it shows disturbance or distortion of spacial relationships; earth may 
meet sky at a horizon but there is little or no recession. Style 4 usually 
retains the vibrancy of archaic colour harmonies, consequently distant 
objects tend to ‘jump’ forward. All these factors add to the impression 
that this style is concerned with attempts to reconcile the symbolism of 
inner experience to proportions recognizable in the outer world. 


SUMMARY 


Eighty sets of four subjects were painted by children aged 9-11 and after- 
wards studied by means of the 8 style cycle. Results show that children do 
not normally use the same style in all circumstances but are influenced to 
some extent by their unconscious attitude to the set subject. Two-thirds 
of the children used the same style for more than one painting and this is 
taken to indicate a prevailing attitude unconsciously held by children in 
this age group. The quality of this attitude is discussed by i — of 
the pictorial style. 


TABLE 1. PROPORTION OF STYLES 


ARCHAIC ‘TRADITIONAL 
Styles 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
King 6 4 I5 22 27 I 5 — 
House — 21 26 4 20 6 2 
Landscape — — 40 30 6 2 I 
Interior — I 7 25 6 18 22 iI 
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TABLE 2 

Organization 

(design) Symbolic expression of attitude 
strong archaic, fearful, awe inspiring 
symmetrical 
diagonal/ abstract, fragmentary mixed archaisms 
chaotic 
static primitive, moral, emotional 
symmetrical 


space filling 


weak or 
conventional 
chaotic or 
decorative 
space filling 
fragmented 
cchaotic 


primitive, metamorphic, magical 
disturbed, humorous 


objective, intuitive, visual, associative, 
detached 

conventional, superficial, perfectionist, 
“common sense’, defensiveness 


methodical, practical, factual, thoughtful 


_ allusive, verbal, witty, assertive 
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La couronne d'herbes. By ETIENNE SOURIAU. 
Union Générale d’Editions. Paris. 1975. 
pp- 438. 

For MANY decades the doyen of French 

aesthetics, Professor Souriau now offers 

something new and unexpected, an “art 
de vivre’, an art of living, written in his 
customary luminous and scintillating style 
and emboyding the wisdom of a mature 
experience. The independence of aesthetic 
from moral norms has become a familiar 
theme while on the other hand we hear 
from time to time discussion of the moral 
basis of all serious art. Argument for the 
aesthetic basis of morality is more rare. 

There have of course been anticipations, 

in Shaftesbury and others. And Professor 

Souriau is surely right in his claim that 

throughout history ethical systems, know- 


ingly or not, have incorporated aesthetic _ 


norms—particular systems based upon the 
conception of honour. He also believes 
that it is their aesthetic aspect which gives 
to ethical systems their power to convince 
and convert, for ‘jamais homme n’a été 
conquis à un idéal moral par la force d'un 
raisonnement, mais uniquement par lirra- 
diation de cet idéal, par l’admiration que 
nous arrachent ceux qui l’incarnent, et par 
son appel vers un don de tout notre être’. 
Be that as it may, this is perhaps the first 
time that so bold a project has been seriously 
undertaken, the project “de former une 
morale sur des bases purement esthétiques’, 
the substitution of aesthetic norms of 
conduct for all others. 

Professor Souriau sees in his project the 
possibility of salvation in face of the 
bankruptcy of contemporary moral beliefs 
and describes it as both a radical critique of 
current morality and a foresight into the 
future. But, one wonders without question- 
ing the breakdown of contemporary 


moralities, is aesthetics in any better state? 
Is it to any less degree a morass of conflicting 
certainties and crippling doubts? To quote 
one instance among many. In the first 
chapter of his Book III entitled ‘L’idée 
d'œuvre” Souriau claims that in answer to 
the fundamental question of all moral 
systems, Que faire? artistic commonsense 
(le bon sens artistique) replies: Un ceuvre. 
Yet it is well known that even this reply is 
now overlaid with doubts, even the very 
necessity of the art work is called into 
question by some recent aesthetic trends. 
None the less Professor Souriau’s book is 
distinguished and even heroic. It is written 
not as a closely knit logical argument but 
as the presentation of a coherent insight 
ranging over the whole field of individual, 
collective and social ethics. It is richly 
suggestive of ideas and will find its place 
in the distilled wisdom of this generation. 
HAROLD OSBORNE 


Clive Bell’s Eye. By WILLIAM G. BYWATER, 
jr. Wayne State University Press. 
1975. pp. 249. $13.95. 

THIS IS a three-in-one book. It begins with 
an essay by ProfessoreBywater on Bell’s 
aesthetics. A selection of occasional pieces 
by Bell that were later published in 
periodicals like the Athenaeum follows. The 
book concludes with a Checklist compiled 
by Donald A. Laing of Bell’s published 
writings. Mr. Laing doubts if he has 
achieved the completeness he is aiming at; 
even so his list runs to 274 pages. 

The reader may be put off by some 
obscurities and an occasional clumsiness of 
style in Professor Bywater’s essay. It is 
important therefore to notice the sensitivity 
with which he discusses the notion of 
significant form. Instead of dismissing this 
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idea as it seems routine for philosophers to 
do (there are commendable exceptions) 
Bywater has sensibly gone to the works of 
art that Bell actually cared for to see what 
it is about them that makes them significant 
forms. He uses Arnold Isenberg’s article 
‘Critical Communication’ to good effect. > 
Significant form, he argues, belongs to that 
mode of criticism which Isenberg thinks 
communicates at the level of the senses. It 
is ‘an effort to establish a sameness of 
vision’ and not an appeal to a norm which 
in the climate of hostility to Post-Impres- 


_ sionism would have been a waste of time. 


Bywater defends Bell against the familiar 
criticisms of Kennick and Weitz. I agree 
with his arguments here, having produced 
similar ones myself, but Bywater’s criticism 
introduces some further considerations. He 
disposes of the objection that theories of 
art foreclose on the open creative nature of 
art. Significant form is a flexible concept. 
Its application to a work of art is continually 
open to critical review and its presence in a 
painting is something “which must be seen, 
and cannot be foreseen’. The meaning of 
significant form is brought out in a sensitive 
discussion of cases (the Ravenna mosaics, 
Hitchens, Duncan Grant and others). 
Bywater discusses the spatial ambiguity of 
these works very well. The black and white 
plates help him to make his points but are 
of little use when the discussion turns to 
colour. He makes the good point that 
Bell’s dislike of paintings which bring into 
play the emotions of life may rest not on 
that fact alone but on the nature of the 
spatial organization of these paintings. 

The only oddity I find in Bywater’s 
account is his failure explicitly to state 
Isenberg’s view that the meaning of critical 
terms is essentially incomplete and can be 
understood only in the viewing of the work 
to which the term applies. Stress on this 
point would have further explained how 
‘significant form’ is a flexible term. To 
hold that some work as yet unpainted 
could possess significant form in a way 
which we cannot at present envisage may 
for various reasons irritate philosophers; 
but the claim is not vacuous and does not 
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foreclose on creativity. So Bywater, I 
think, abandons Isenberg’s ‘helpful lead’ 
too soon. 

Bywater thinks we are wrong to see Bell 
simply as a standard formalist and formu- 
lates a position which he calls ‘humanistic 
formalism’. Along with other considerations 
we are reminded in this connection of the 
expressionist element in Bell’s view. We 
are also reminded of Bell’s question: “Who 
has not . . . had a sudden vision of land- 
scape as pure form? For once, instead of 
seeing it as fields and cottages, he has felt 
it as lines and colours’. The antithesis, 
fields and cottages or lines and colours is 
seductive but, I think, false. A cottage has 
come to intrigue me because of the peculiar 
height of one of its chimneys in relation 
to the standard stumpiness of the other. 
This cottage has become for me what it 
was not before I noticed its lines, an object 
of aesthetic interest. But it is still a cottage 
that I see and not a disembodied arrangement 
of lines. If I have understood Bywater, the 
humanistic formalist rejects the antithesis 
too, though for a complex set of reasons 
which cannot be adequately discussed here. 
The question what sort of formalist is 
Bell himself is answered by referring to 
passages in Art which point in different 
directions. Themes in this book, Bywater 
argues, strain at one another and tend to 
pull it apart. 

The essays of Bell’s that are reprinted will 
be of interest to those concerned with the 
nature of criticism, and of particular 
importance to those interested in the 
concept of art is Bell’s “The Bran-pie and 
Eclecticism’. There are also pieces on 
differences between literature and painting 
and on particular artists, including Grant 
and Corot. There is enough in this section 
with a bearing on issues still alive in 
aesthetics to be worth reprinting; so the 
question whether a better selection could 
have been made is not important. Certainly 
many things in the Checklist sound worth 
reading, but then one notices that many of 
the most interesting titles have already 
been reprinted. In the case of Bywater’s 
own Selection a look at the Checklist shows 
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that seven have been reprinted before; 
six in Since Cézanne and one in Landmarks 
in Nineteenth-Century Painting. Bywater 
reprints eleven pieces, though in the space 
of one paragraph (p. 115) he speaks first 
of eleven and then of twelve. This is not 
the only careless slip. For instance we 
learn in a footnote that Tolstoy was born 
in 1869 (p. 167). In the main, however, the 
footnotes that Professor Bywater gives to 
Bell’s articles are useful and informative. 
But sometimes zeal is carried to the point 
of inconsequence or crassness. Surely the 
amusing portrait Bell gives us of the 
journalistic reviewer (p. 149), though typical 
of a once flourishing breed, nevertheless is 
imaginary? But Croce’s name occurs and 
so Croce’s works are solemnly footnoted 
and his doctrine explained. Perhaps Bywater 
is continuing the joke. 
T. J. DIFFEY 

University of Sussex 


Language Truth and Poetry. By G. D. MARTIN. 
Edinburgh University Press. 1975. pp. 
534. 

‘WERE MAN not capable of writing fiction, 

he would not be capable of understanding 

fact” (p. 80). Thus G. D. Martin takes up 
the anti-positivist stance which his title 
hints at. Mr Martin is not entirely true to 
his title, for his line of thinking forms 
something like an ‘analogy by antithesis’ 
with that of Professor Ayer’s book, the 
true starting point for his treatment being 

Odgen and Richards’s The Meaning of 

Meaning. But the weight of evidence 

Martin brings to bear in support of his 

viewpoint is impressive. His defence of 

poetry might easily (but I think unreason- 
ably) be castigated as ‘Idealist’ —that poetry 
conveys far more of ‘ultimate reality’ than 
either ordinary or scientific language. His 
point is that both scientific and poetic 
languages are attempts to refine ordinary 
language, to increase its capacity for 
conveying meaning. 

In his discussions and examples the author 
ranges widely over modern linguistics and 
criticism as well as works on scientific topics 
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and on the nature of scientific thought. 
For the philosopher interested in the 
traditional questions of aesthetics there is an 
enlightening discussion of the ‘referring- 
ness’ of fiction, and of the ways in which 
metaphors work; but always in the context 
of the analogy between poetic and scientific 
discourse. We are reminded: “We cannot 
describe reality as it is; for our descriptions 
of it are of different order from reality 
itself” (p. 127); and, strikingly: “Whereof 
one cannot speak, thereof one creates art’ 
(p. 157). Indeed, the author’s style throughout 
is a striking application of his own precepts 
for the creative use of language to convey 
‘meaning’. Mr Martin writes like an artist 
and not like a philosopher—and this is not 
the traditional complaint that the critic’s 
language is woolly and vague: his language 
is both precise and concise. 

The third part of the book presents a 
Defence of Poetry. His thesis, simple as it is 
important, is underlined in the last chapter: 
“There is, in fact, even in the most un- 
moralistic poetry, an ultimate moral 
message: namely that truth is not easily 
arrived at or communicated’ (p. 279). 
For no language “describes reality as it is’; 
the scientist (properly, the logician) tries 
to describe the world in a logical, consistent 
language which only approximates to the 
world, the poet tries by presenting experi- 
ence, in an inevitably fragmentary fashion, 
but presenting more than ordinary language 
can. ‘Total control of connotation .. . is 
not only a pipe-dream; it is not even 
desirable . . . [poetry] must have the 
adaptability of a living organism or of a 
cloak, not the rigidity of a formula or of a 
suit of armour’ (p. 269). ! 

As far as I am aware, the ‘four basic 
postulates of logic’ (p. 136) date, in modern 
philosophy, from Schopenhauer at the 
latest; ultimately, as the author suggests 
on the following page, from Aristotle. The 
book’s bibliography is wide-ranging, if not 
exhaustive; the indexing thorough. A 
readable and enlightening work of criticism. 


NIGEL HARRISON 


University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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Meaning. By MICHAEL POLANYI and HARRY 
PROSCH. Chicago University Press. 1975. 
THIS NEW book by Polanyi consists of 
material from unpublished leactures(Chaps. 
4-11), prefaced and concluded by previously 
published material and edited by Prosch 
(Chaps. 1-3, 12-3) to form an integrated 
whole which serves as a useful introduction 
to Polanyi’s thought and contains his recent 
reflections upon language, the arts and 
religion. It is not only the sections on the 
arts which should interest the readers of 
this Journal, for his whole aim is to restore 
- meaning to human concerns and enter- 
prises. A rigorous scientific Objectivism 
has robbed life and its projects of significance 
so that, unable openly to avow unprovable 
beliefs, the modern world lurches into 
scepticism and thence into intellectual and 
political nihilism and thence again into 
totalitarianism, Consequently the restora~ 
tion of significance to artistic activities, 
and to others, leads to a formulation of the 
conditions for a free society, in which 
alone they can flourish. The sections on art 
are located within a wider context which is 
designed to make aesthetics and art once 
again possible by freeing us from the 
impossible demands of Objectivism and 
from the consequent enslavement to 
totalitarian ideology resulting from the 
denial of authentic standards and values. 
This he does by representing the funda- 
mental Polanyian theme of the irreducibly 
tacit dimensions of all thought, belief and 
action, and thus by demolishing the ideal 
of a totally impersonal system of purely 
objective knowledge allegedly realized in 

physics and chemistry. 

Having restated his general themes, he 
then develops a theory of metaphor which 
goes beyond his previous account of 
language in Personal Knowledge and which, 
he claims, shows how metaphor affects 
us and carries us away, yet taken literally 
is nonsense. Developing his ideas first 
presented in “What is a Painting?’ (this 
Journal, Spring 1971), he shows how similar 
integrations of focal incompatibles are 
involved in the production and creation 


of all works of art, which thereby cut them 
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off from the purely personal experiences of 
the artist (no Personalist Heresy for Polanyi !) 
Mimesis never was the goal of art, since 
that would result in the trivia of a trompe 
Poeil and a Cézanne still life would be 
mistaken for the banality of real fruit in a 
niche in a gallery. In Chap. 6 he deals with 
the validity of art, again starting with 
science and showing how basically the 
same intellectual powers are required in 
both, except that art involves a combination 
of both the structure of scientific discovery 
and that of technological invention. For 
art is the search for something that could 
exist and the deployment of means to that 
end, with additionally the reconsideration 
of the end in the light of the means. As 
with science also, he thinks that the test of 
art is to be found more in the consensus of 
artists than in that of the general public. 

Having shown how aesthetic activities 
are meaningful and having related them to 
what science actually is, in Chap. 7 he 
turns to visionary art, which celebrates 
the meaninglessness of the modern world 
but which, by being art, creates a meaning 
from the meaninglessness of its subject 
matter. The stress on imagination in all 
activities comes to the fore in his treatment 
of the meaningfulness of myth and religion, 
which he upholds and which he thinks not 
to be incompatible with science. Since a 
lot of art contains mythological or religious 
themes, these chapters will be of interest 
to readers. 

Polanyi does not provide a fully developed 
aesthetic theory: for example, abstract 
art is not mentioned. What he does provide 
is a vindication of art, along with the basic 
concern of mythology and religion, in a 
world dominated by reductivist scientism. 
Moreover, unlike many others, he does not 
divorce science and the arts; still less does 
he show antipathy to the former or demand 
that the latter conform to it. Rather, he 
shows how the Objectivist account of 
science is plainly false and incapable of 
realization, so that less axiomatized and 
rigorous activities are not thereby suspect or 


„hopelessly ridden with merely subjective 


illusions. There is no easy contrast between 
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two cultures. In addition, he provides 
valuable insights into the structures of 
metaphor in particular and works of art 
in general, in chapters which, though they 
require knowledge of his general episte- 
mology of personal knowledge, do not 
demand the prior reading of his other works, 
for the necessary ideas are reiterated in the 
opening chapters. In conclusion, the recent 
death of Michael Polanyi has robbed us of 
one of the most important thinkers of the 
age. 
R. T. ALLEN 

Loughborough College of Education 


Tellers and Listeners: The Narrative Imagina- 

` tion. By BARBARA HARDY. The Athlone 
Press. 1975. pp. 279. £6.75. 

PROFESSOR HARDY argues that metaphors and 

other images have received a great deal of 

critical attention as microcosms—or at 


any rate vital parts—of the macrocosmic , 


poem, drama or novel within which they 
occur; while on the other hand little 
attention has been given to narratives 
within narratives—so little that we hardly 
realize how frequent and varied they are. 
A timely observation. She is clearly right 
too in arguing that such narratives play an 
important part in the larger story that is our 
life. Thus the established view of the 
report-novel’s closeness to life is retained 
(as against the romance-novel), and this 
rather specialized study is justified. 

It is a study full of interest, if possibly too 
generous. Excusably no doubt—as this is a 
new slant on the novel—only the defence 
case is presented, the prosecution being 
firmly muzzled. If we are honest, do we 
not find many of the narratives told in our 
own lives unutterably boring? And if that 
is so, then—granted that literature resembles 
life—should we not expect such interpolated 
stories in novels to be sometimes equally 
tedious, interruptive and irrelevant? No 
such suspicion is allowed to intrude, either 
in the general chapters or in those on 
Dickens, Hardy and Joyce. 

The two latter authors are probably above 
suspicion in this respect—or, if Joyce is 
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sometimes tedious, it is a relevant and ulti- 
mately amusing tedium. Dickens may be a 
different matter, though it is heresy to say 
so since his canonization. “Without their 
rather clumsy inset stories, Pickwick Papers 
and Nicholas Nickleby would not only lose 
narrative padding but some definition and 
contrast’ (p. 165). Is this not too easy an 
excuse for the sort of long-winded irrele- 
vance that so often makes one feel that 
Dickens could be improved simply with 
a pair of scissors? After all, anything will 
give ‘some definition and contrast’. Again, 
it is a true and well-taken point to say that: 
‘Mrs. Gamp, Jonas Chuzzlewit, Jingle 
and the Wellers, are not simply narrative 
agents. They are part of a great network 
of narrative through which Dickens creates 
character. Dickens’s fiction is rooted in 
the realization of the storytelling in all our 
waking and sleeping lives’. (p. 169) 

But it might be argued that this is an 
„area where a novelist could be expected 
“to improve on life by creating character in 
Some other way. For this habit surely 


makes a major contribution to the verbosity 


l that renders the fate of Tony Last (reading 


the“ novels of Dickens aloud till death 


„ “delivers him) so terrible, in Waugh’s A 


Handful of Dust. 

The idea of ‘narrative’ itself also seems 
to be rather generously construed: ‘Our 
ordinary and our extraordinary day depend 
on the stories we hear. One piece of news, 
a change of intention, even a revision of 
memory, a secret, a disclosure, a piece of 
gossip may change our lives’. (p. 16) 
True. But do we gain anything critically 
by considering them all as ‘narrative’? 
No doubt in strict logic they could all be 
counted as minimal examples. Why, 
though, should they be? To require of 
‘narrative’ a certain length usefully dis- 
tinguishes it from brief items we may just 
refer to as ‘a lie’, ‘a memory’, a disclosure’... 

There is a tendency too (happily not very 
prominent) to exaggerate the importance 
in such inset narratives of the novelist’s 
professional interest in narration. Only 
once does it seem to be truly damaging: 
where Professor Hardy appears to succumb 
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to a dogma of fashionable French Struc- 
turalism by stating what is inconceivable 
of ‘all great works of art’ and simply untrue 
of Joyce’s Dubliners: ‘Like all great works of 
art, Dubliners is about" itself. Its stories are 
about telling, listening, and responding to 
stories’. (p. 227) No, they may involve 
these things but are no more about them 
than King Lear is about playwriting. In any 
case, where a novelist does intrude bits 
about novel-writing (as Jane Austen and 
D. H. Lawrence did), or inserts narratives 
because of his interest in narration as such, 
critical questions ought to be asked about 
the aesthetic effect and propriety of doing 
so. 
It would be churlish, however, to 
conclude with disagreements or qualifica- 
tions—most of them relatable to over- 
enthusiasm for a new approach. ‘Narrative’ 
or not, the various novelistic functions of 
memories, lies, slanders, dreams, fantasies; 
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gossip, reminiscence, small-talk and so 
forth are intelligently turned over and teased 
out in a style blessedly lucid and free from 
jargon. Although it is alleged that ‘the 
proper study of the novelist is narrative 
in all its forms,’ (p. 103) Professor Hardy 
sensibly ignores her own epigram and 
shows how inset narratives, gossip, etc. do 
contribute to the novelist’s study of man 
and his world. Many examples could 
be quoted. Almost the whole of the Hardy 
section is valuable in demonstrating the 
unobtrusive, naturalistic way in which 
narratives, as generously defined, may 
contribute to revelation of character, to 
tone and to plot. Tellers and Listeners, then, 
does fill a neglected patch in the field of 
novel criticism—or perhaps severalneglected 
patches somewhat misleadingly taken to 
be one. 
ALLAN RODWAY 

University of Nottingham 
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NON-ICONIC ABSTRACTION 
Harold Osborne 


THE TERM ‘non-~iconic abstraction, also called ‘non-objective’ or 
‘non-figurative’ art, covers those works of art which are without representa- 
tional implications. They do not carry or contain reference to things or 
events outside the work of art itself and they do not result from incomplete 
specification, that is reduction of detail in the depiction ofnatural appearances. 
They do not depict.t From the 1920s up to the end of the 1950s non-iconic 
abstraction came more and more to occupy the centre of the stage in 
European and American art. 

There are two major modes of non-iconic abstraction, ach of which has 
been fertile of different schools and stylistic manifestations but contrasting 
with each other importantly in their aims and attitudes. These modes are: 
(1) Expressive Abstraction, whose most widely bruited manifestations have 
been the New York school of Abstract Expressionism and its European 
counterparts, Tachism, art imformel, art autre, lyrical abstraction, gestural art, 
etc.; and (2) Geometrical Abstraction, often known as Constructivism but 
embracing such movements as Suprematism and de Stijl or Neo-Plasticism. 
The distinction of principle between these two modes became apparent only 
gradually.and some of the early statements by Kandinsky, Mondrian, Gabo, 
etc., apply equally to both modes. Now, from the sharper perspective of 
hindsight, it is possible to adumbrate the main features in which they differed. 
Before doing this I will give a brief historical summary of the emergence of 
non-iconic abstraction during the first two decades of the century. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Historically the idea of Expressive Abstraction was the earliest in the field and 
evolved along two paths, both stemming in large part from the ideas of 
the Nazarene school of painters about the spiritual symbolism of fine art. 
On the one hand it was thought that decoration could be elevated into.an 
autonomous art by rendering it expressive and on the other hand many 
people were impressed by the analogy between painting and music (or 
architecture) and believed that just as music is a non-semantic structure of 
expressively organized sounds, so there could be a non-semantic art of 
coloured forms expressively organized into aesthetic compositions. These 
ideas were germinating before the turn of the century. In 1890 August 
Endell, a Jugendstil sculptor ‘and designer working in Munich, spoke of an 
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art ‘which stirs the human soul through forms which resemble nothing 
known, an art which resembles nothing and symbolises nothing, which 
works solely through freely invented forms, like music through freely 
invented notes’. The Czech artist Adolf Hoelzel, trained at the Vienna 
Academy and later head of the Academy of Stuttgart, was evolving his own 
colour system by 1895 and in 1917 began a series of compositions on the 
theme of ‘coloured sounds’ which were to exemplify his concept of an 
‘absolute art’ with music as its paradigm. The decorative painter Hans 
Smithals, who also worked in Munich, set himself from 1900 to produce 
expressive decorative abstracts in the Jugendstil manner. The eccentric 
Lithuanian artist Nikolojus Konstantas Ciurlionis (1875-1911), who lost his 
reason in 1908 and died insane, has sometimes been regarded as the pioneer 
of this stream of abstraction. Trained as a musician and self-taught as a 
painter, he took up painting in 1905 with the hope of expressing in paint the 
transcendental ideas which he had been unable to express in music. He con- 
ceived his paintings as abstract musical compositions whose lines represented 
melodies, their colour gradations pitch, the curves tempi, etc., and he named 
them fugues and sonatas. 

This line of development culminated in the work of the Czech painter 
Frantisek Kupka, who stands with Kandinsky as one of the great pioneers of 
non-iconic abstraction in this century. Deeply imbued with Nazarene ideas, 
he believed that ‘it is necessary for an artist to seek and find a means by which 
he may express the material likeness of all movements and states of his inner 
life and through which he may capture all abstractions’. From his student 
days under Alois Studnička he was interested in the expressive value of 
decorative colour and he was impressed by the analogy with music from the 
time of his studies at the Vienna Academy in the 1890s, making it his ambition 
to create paintings whose linear rhythms and colour combinations would 
produce effects similar to those of musicand signing himself ‘colour symphon- 
ist’ in his letters to the critic Arthur Roessler. Although he associated with 
- the Paris Cubists and was a member of the informal Puteaux group, his 
motivations were different from theirs and his Amorpha: Fugue a deux 
couleurs created something of a sensation when exhibited together with 
Chromatique chaude at the Salon d’Automne in 1912. 

By his work and his writing Kandinsky stands out as the foremost prophet 
and pioneer of non-iconic abstraction. His first non-figurative painting, a 
gouache, was done in 1910 and in the same year he wrote Ueber das Geistige 
in der Kunst® (published in 1912), which set out the conclusions he had 
reached after several years’ reflection about the nature of art and of non- 
figurative art in particular. The distinction which is now apparent between 
Expressive and Geometrical abstraction lay still in the future and a good deal 
of what he says in this pamphlet could be applicable to non-iconic art in 
general. 
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As he himself records in his autobiographical work Rückblicke Kandinsky 


- ‘was unusually sensitive from early childhood to the emotional impact of 
colours. He had strongly developed gifts of synaesthesia and associated 
particular colours with smells and with musical sounds. They had characters 
of their own and they remained vividly in his memory over long, periods of 
years. Because he found it impossible to reproduce in painting the colours 
which moved him so profoundly he reached the conclusion, by a kind of 
intuitive leap rather than by logical thought, that art and nature are two 
separate ‘worlds’ with different principles and different aims. And from this 
stance he came logically to a belief in the ‘autonomy’ of art—the belief that a 
work of art stands or falls by inherent aesthetic principles, not by any 
resemblance to the outside world. Although he did not condemn representa- 
tion in toto, he was eloquent for the primacy of the expressive and composi- 
tional aspects and held that progress in art consists in expression of ‘the more 
refined emotions, as yet unnamed’ until the final goal is the ‘substance which 
only art can comprise, which only art can clearly express by the means of 
expression that are proper to it’. It is this unique mode of expressiveness, he 
held, inherent in composition, which is the common element in the genuine 
art of all ages and development consists in the enhancement of this element 
and its purification from distracting features. Apart from representational 
significance he distinguished between the “purely physical’ and the ‘spiritual’ 
effects of colours and shapes, meaning by the former the sensuous quality 
and direct emotional impact of artistic materials and by the latter what he 
called the ‘spiritual vibration’ of composition. For him composition was the 
be-all and end-all of genuine art. In Rückblicke he said: “The word “compo- 
sition” moved me spiritually and I later made it my aim in life to paint a 
“composition”. This word affected me like a prayer. It filled me with awe.’ 
And in the more theoretical Ueber das Geistige he wrote: “Beauty of form 
and colour is no sufficient aim by itself . . . we have reason to hope that the 
hour of pure composition is not far away.’ In the purely formal sphere 
Kandinsky initiated a number of idioms which have become part of the 
general vocabulary of modern abstract painting and he achieved a precision 

. in their use which perhaps no other abstract painter has surpassed and few 
have equalled. The most important of these were a new vocabulary of space 
and a new idiom of movement. 

The idea of non-iconic abstraction was much in the air by the second 
decade of the century and a number of inconclusive experiments were 
initiated. Although he never entirely abandoned representation, Boccioni 
had grasped the idea of expressive abstraction when he wrote in a letter of 
1910 that his ideal was an art which would express the idea of sleep without 
depicting any sleeping thing. His Stati d'animo, painted in 1911, came very 
close to this. The expressive mood is created by abstract forms which do not 
derive from natural appearances and the vague suggestions of representational 
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content are subsidiary to these. About the same time the American painter 
Arthur Dove, who had known avant-garde French artists between 1907 
and 1909, began to do non-representational compositions conveying the 
expressive qualities of landscape as in his Abstract Number 2 at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. This was painted about 1911 and he continued to 
do non-iconic abstracts, although he also painted pictures with residual 
suggestions of representation as his well known Fog Horns (1929) whose 
forms were supposed both to echo the mournful sound of fog horns and to 
suggest their shapes. He wrote: ‘I should like to take wind and water and 
sand as a motif and work with them, but it has to be simplified in most cases 
to colour and force lines and substances just as music has done with sounds.’ 

In England Wyndham Lewis exhibited non-representational abstracts. in 
his Timon of Athens portfolio in 1911 and several of the Vorticists continued 
to experiment with non-iconic abstraction as well as their characteristic 
style of semantic abstracts. In France the versatile Picabia did the occasional 
non-representational abstract from 1910 and within the Cubist circle Léger 
experimented briefly with non~iconic abstraction in a series which he named 
Contrasts of Forms between 1913 and 1914. The Puteaux Circle, who 
originated the Section d’Or movement, were interested in the mathematical 
basis of composition and believed that Cubism should be developed in the 
direction of non-representational abstraction. And in 1912 Delaunay began 
his systematic experiments with colour discs, applying the colour theories of 
‘Eugéne Chevreul, while the expatriate American artists Patrick Bruce, 
Stanton MacDonald-Wright and Morgan Russell inaugurated a parallel 
movement which they called Synchromism, although they did not abandon 
representation until later. 

Despite these anticipations, however, and despite the inauguration of 
Expressive Abstraction by Kupka and Kandinsky in 1912 and of Geometrical 
Abstraction by Malevich in 1914, the acceptance of non-iconic abstraction 
did not come easily or quickly. The final step required a change of psycho- 
logical outlook which was delayed until the 1920s. As a technique of percep- 
tual realism Cubism was tied to the manipulation of natural appearances. 
In their book Cubisme (1912) Gleizes and Metzinger supported the current 
view that the time had not yet come for non-iconic abstraction and none of 
the major Cubist artists abandoned representation until much later. In 
England Clive Bell’s doctrine of ‘significant form’, supported by Roger Fry 
and the Bloomsbury school, might well have become a theoretical framework 
for non-iconic abstraction; but in their critical and appreciative attitudes this 
group did not advance beyond Post-Impressionism and stood aloof from the 
more. radical movements of the early 1930s such as Unit One and the 
Objective Abstraction of Coldstream, Pasmore and Hitchens. When 
Kandinsky and his friends broke away from the Neue Kunstlervereinigung at 
Munich on the issue of Expressive Abstraction and formed the Blaue Reiter 
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the Kunstlervereinigung published Das Neue Bild by Otto Fischer, in which he 
said: “A painting is not only expression but also representation. It does not 
express the soul directly but in an object. A painting without an object (i.e. 
“non-objective” abstraction) is senseless. . . . A few colours and dabs, a few 
lines and blotches, are by no means art.’ Even in 1920 Ozenfant and Jeanneret, 
although they had achieved a theoretical outlook which might well have 
served as a basis for Constructivist abstraction, still believed that art without 
objective representation would lack the necessary appeal which they called 
‘human resonance’. The breakthrough nevertheless came in the 1920s and 
non-~iconic art—what Malevich following Kandinsky called ‘non-objective’ 
art—proliferated in a bewildering variety of forms. : 
Malevich probably painted his first Suprematist pictures in 1913 although 
it was not until the end of 1915 that Suprematism made its public début at the 
Moscow exhibition ‘o.10. The Last Futurist Painting Exhibition’. His famous 
white on white paintings of 1917-18, each a single white square whose 
outline was barely visible against the white background, were challenged by 
Rodchenko’s Black on Black. In 1919, under pressure from Russian Con- 
structivism, the successor to Tatlin’s Productivist group who made it the 
official policy to subordinate fine art to industrial design, Malevich announced 
the final demise of Suprematism. His essays published in 1927 as a Bauhaus 
booklet under the title Die gegenstandlose Welt are the classical formulations 
of the principles underlying this earliest form of Geometrical Abstraction. 
The Suprematism of Malevich and the Neo-Plasticism of Mondrian were ' 
the two most important individual movements within the ambit of Pre-War 
International Constructivism. Although some of the ideas go back to 1918 
when the Dutch periodical De Stijl was founded by Theo van Doesburg 
as the organ of Neo-Plasticism, European Constructivism came formally 
into being with a minority statement by Van Doesburg, Lissitsky and Hans 
Richter at a Congress of International Progressive Artists held at Düsseldorf . 
in 1922. They spoke under the pretentious titl ‘International Faction of 
Constructivists’ and claimed that artistic principles should be given priority 
over organisational expediencies in defining on an international basis what a 
progressive artist is, and the kernel of their declaration was contained in the 


third item: | 


We define the progressive artist as one who fights and rejects the tyranny of the 

subjective in art, as one whose work is not based on lyrical arbitrariness, as one who 

accepts the new principles of artistic creation—the systematisation of the means of 
_ expression to produce results that are necessarily comprehensible. 


Although the French made comparatively little contribution to the 
development of Geometrical Abstraction, Paris offered a welcome haven for 
expatriate Constructivist artists in the late 1920s and early 1930s and in 1930 
the association Cercle et Carré was formed in Paris with its own periodical 
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under the editorship of the young Belgian Neo-Plasticist artist Michel 
Seuphor. This was succeeded in 1932 by the association Abstraction-Création— 
Art non-Figuratif. The organization of these associations was not exclusive or 
programmatic and they brought together a large number of artists working 
in a very wide range of different styles. They therefore did little to render 
the concept of Constructivism more specific, although interesting presenta- 
tions of Constructivist principles are to be found in their publications. During 
the 1930s Geometrical and Mathematical Abstraction was promoted in 
Switzerland by Max Bill under the name Konkrete Kunst. He carried the idea 
to South America and from there it was brought back to Italy when in 1948 
the Movimento per l'arte concreta (MAC) was founded. In the latter 1930s a 
number of leading Constructivists went to Britain—Gabo, Pevsner, Moholy- 
Nagy, Mondrian were among them. A collective volume Circle, subtitled 
‘International Survey of Constructive Art’, was published in 1937 with Ben 
Nicholson as joint editor, but no indigenous Constructivist movement was 
formed in England until the 1950s and these foreign Constructivists moved 
to the United States with the outbreak of war. The leading post-War ~ 
theorist of Constructivism was the American Charles Biederman, under the 
inspiration of whose writings a small but active Constructivist movement 
grew up in England under the leadership of Kenneth Martin and Anthony 
Hill. In America Geometrical Abstraction flourished in a different form under 
the umbrella of Minimal Art, most of the exponents emphasizing their 
difference from European pre-War Constructivism rather than their in- 
debtedness to it. 


EXPRESSIVE ABSTRACTION 


The basic principles of Expressive Abstraction have nowhere been clearly 
formulated and innovative artists in this field, pushing ahead into new realms 
of creation, have been neither wholly coherent nor completely articulate 
about their aims and intentions. They were searching for their goal amidst a 
welter of conflicting ideas rather than pursuing a goalalready unambiguously 
envisaged. It is now possible to see more clearly the way they were tending. 

First, then, Expressive Abstraction stands opposed in principle to the method 
of those artists like Ivon Hitchens in England and the followers of Roger 
Bissiére in France—Manessier, Bazaine, Singier, Tal Coat, Vieira da Silva, 
etc.—who attempt to isolate the expressive or physiognomic characteristics 
of things and scenes and to give them artistic representation without repro- 
ducing their perceptual characteristics in a recognizable way. In contrast the 
Expressive Abstractionists concentrate upon the sensuous qualities of the 
artistic materials and the expressive properties of the pictorial elements 
themselves, the ‘virtual’ lines, shapes, colours and planes of the picture image, 
and. use these as building materials for the construction of expressive but 
completely non-iconic compositions. For the expressive characteristics of the 
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pictorial elements, particularly pigment colours, are not identical with those 
of the visible world and although the difference became apparent only . 
gradually, although for a long while artists were imperfectly aware of what 
they were seeking and doing, it is in this difference that the unique distinction 
of Expressive Abstraction lies. Kandinsky was a pioneer in this field and the 
difference, between his investigations into the expressive and physical 
characteristics of the pictorial elements and the attempts of Seurat to systema- 
tise the expressive features of visual appearances is symptomatic of the new 
tendency. What the American Abstract Expressionists meant when they 
affirmed, as they so often did, that their pictures were not without subject 
although they represented nothing from the external world or the world of 
imagination was, precisely, that they invited intensified attention to the 
qualities of the picture image (which was their ‘subject’) instead of presenting 
equivalents in pigment for visual qualities taken from the world outside the 
picture. 

It has been characteristic of most schools of Expressive Abstraction to 
look upon art as performarice rather than as finished product and to regard 
the art work as a record of the activity which produced it, interpreting that 
activity as a gesture expressing the mental states and mood of the artist. 
Therefore emphasis was placed on impulsive and spontaneous work rather 
than planned composition. The artists themselves, and still more the critics 
who took it upon themselves to interpret—if not to direct—what the artists 
were doing, liked to declare that the art work was the direct outcome of the 
artist’s spontaneous emotion. It was in effect a biographical statement, a 
psychic improvisation, in the words of Werner Haftmann ‘a concrete 
imprint of a moment of human life’. This was the implication of the term 
‘Action Painting’, which was coined by the critic Harold Rosenberg with 
the painter Willem de Kooning chiefly in mind and which became current 
during the 1950s as a virtual synonym of Abstract Expressionism. In. an 
article “The American Action Painters’ written in 1952 Rosenberg said: “The 
painter no longer approached his easel with an image’in his mind; he went 
up to it with material in his hand to do something to that other piece of 
material in front of him. The image would be the result of this encounter. . . . 
A painting that is an act inseparable from the biography of the artist.’ Why 
such a record of personal emotion should be of interest to anyone except the 
artist's intimate friends or his psychoanalyst is not discussed. This is a problem 
which ought to be faced but is not. The implications, however, are that the 
emotions embodied in the art of Expressive Abstraction are not the emotions 
of ordinary life, not emotions experienced by the artist for things and events 
in the world within which we all live, but a craftsman’s feelings for the 
materials of his craft and a professional’s moods of excitement, frustration or 
satisfaction in the manipulation of those materials. Just as the subject matter 
of Abstract Expressionism is the pictorial image itself, so perhaps the emotions 
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impressed and recorded in it are the esoteric emotions which accompany the 
formation of the image from the artistic materials. The problem of the 
expressive content of abstract arthasnot been seriously faced butsome passages 
by critics like Meyer Shapiro and Robert Goldwater seem to lead in the 
direction of this suggestion.‘ 

While American critics have tended to emphasize the casual and occurrent 
character of the emotions experienced and reflected by the artist in his work 
and the tension between conflicting moods which will survive in the finished 
product, French critics with their background of classicism have sometimes 
taken the view that the emotions embodied in abstract painting must be 
organised into a unified consistency that transcends the casual conflicting 
turmoil of successive gratification and frustration which every artist knows. 
Marcel Brion, for example, believed that the initial emotion which inspires a 
work must be sustained throughout. 


Je veux dire que l’émotion initiale, qui se situe au point de départ de la création, doit 
demeurer telle pendant toute l'élaboration de Poeuvre, celle-ci transformant en langage 
articulé ce qui, chez certains, a seulement la forme du cri. C’est cette émotion initiale 
qui continue de gouverner l’évolution de Poeuvre d'art, sans déformation, sans atténua~ 
tion, de telle sorte qu’à l’achévement de l’oeuvre, le fait plastique qu’est devenu le 
tableau représente encore exactement le choc émotionale du début. 


Others went even further than the Americans in their advocacy of 
improvisation and disorder. Bernard Dorival compared a typical Tachist 
work to the disorderly flight of ants whose hive has been destroyed: 


Pas de composition. Les formes ne convergent pas vers un centre—méme désax¢— 
n’obéissant pas aux injunctions de lignes de force ou de rhythmes; mais, courant à 
travers la toile en tous sens, elles évoquent la fuite désordonée de fourmis dont un 
catastrophe aurait détruit la fourmilière. La limite de la toile ne les arrête pas; fusant 
confusément, elles aspirent à l’outrepasser et à se prolonger, s'égarer dans l'espace. 
-L’oeuvre en dégage une apparence rapide, création d'une main qui, indépendante de 
toute pensée directrice mobéit qu’à elle-même et à la griserie de son propre geste, de 
l'immédiat de son propre geste.’ 


Michel Tapié spoke even more strongly. It is necessary, he said: 


se lancer dans une oeuvre sans idée de composition, sans aucune idée du tout, sans 
récherche d'équilibre, ni d’un certain déséquilibre bien en cours, hors des préoccupa- 
tions de beauté, d'intelligence, desentiment, de recette magique, de temps, de problème, 
de couleur. ... 


As has already been remarked, interpreters of Abstract Expressionism and 
art informel by-pass the question why, if this painting is merely “psychic 
improvisation’ repudiating both representation and composition, it should 
be expected to hold any interest for people other than the artist’s intimates. 
Patrick Heron is one of the few writers who has attempted to suggest a more 
solid function for this apparently introverted and esoteric art which cuts 
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itself off from the world of things and finds its sole subject matter in its own 
technical processes and materials. In his Power Lecture of 19738 he wrote: 


Painting’s role in civilization is that of man’s laboratory for the disinterested 
exploration of visual appearances as such, an exploration carried out uninhibited 
by any practical demands whatsoever. The painter is and always has been in search 
of one thing only: and that is, a new abstract configuration, a new but purely 
formal significance, a new pattern emerging out of the very mechanics of physical 
vision itself, a new shape in the organisation of colour. 


It is well understood that new modes of semantic abstraction, new styles of 
representation in art, influence and change our ways of seeing the world 
around us. This is one of the important debts we owe to great innovatory 
artists of the past. It is by no means obvious that a new style of non-iconic 
abstraction, unconnected with the representation of natural appearances, 
would similarly affect our ways of seeing, particular if the work is impulsive, 
improvisatory and unplanned. Mondrian indeed influenced current fashions 
in the production of some man-made objects such as book jackets and 
advertisement layouts. He did not change our way of seeing a landscape or a 
city street as the Impressionists and Constable certainly did. There is no 
evidence that Abstract Expressionism has changed our way of seeing the 
world or is likely to do so. Indeed this may well have been one of the motives 
which, after Abstract Expressionism, encouraged on the one hand a revival. 
of naturalism and on the other hand the repudiation of pictorial illusion and 
the picture image in conjunction with attempts to integrate abstract art 
objects into the real world in which we live. 

On the other hand Expressive Abstraction is not necessarily or always 
subjective in the sense of being an impulsive and spontaneous gesture display- 
ing the artist’s passing mental states. It may be as deliberate and planned as 
the work of a representational artist—a portrait painter or a landscapist— 
whose main interest is in recording the physiognomic and expressive 
characteristics of his subject. A great deal of the production which comes 
under the banner of Expressive Abstraction was in fact deliberateand planned. 
The weight of interest lay in the work of art as finished product rather than 
the artist’s activity as psychological revelation. This was certainly the case 
with Kandinsky’s work. It was no less true of the monochromatic or near- 
monochromatic painting of Barnett Newman, Ad-Reinhardt and Mark 
Rothko, the more calligraphic abstracts of Kline and Motherwell, and the 
colour painters such as Helen Frankenthaler, Morris Louis and Jules Olitski. 
It was also true of Heron’s own work, that of Geer Van Velde and a number 
of other Tachists. This aspect of Expressive Abstraction has been played down 
by the critics who have been obsessed with the more romantically appealing 
aspect of psychic improvisation. But its importance is almost certainly the 
greater of the two. 
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GEO METRICAL ABSTRACTION 


Whether it was known by the names Constructivism or Concrete Art or 
by the title of a particular movement such as Neo-Plasticism or Suprematism, 
Geometrical Abstraction was held out to be in almost every way the direct 
contrary of those subjective aspects of impulsiveness, spontaneity and self- 
revelation which have been most widely publicized for Expressive Abstraction 

In 1930 Theo Van Doesburg, who preferred the term ‘concrete’ to 
‘abstract,’ opposed the formation of the association Cercle et Carré and put 
out a brief manifesto of his own with the title Art Concret which admirably 
summarized the principal tenets of Constructivism at that time. The six items 
of the manifesto (signed also by Carlsund, Hélion, Tutundjian and Wantz) 


were as follows: 


1. Art is universal. 

2. The work of art must be entirely conceived and formed by the mind before its 
execution. It must receive nothing from nature’s given forms, or from sensuality 
or sentimentality. We wish to exclude lyricism, dramaticism, symbolism, etc. 

3. The picture must be entirely constructed from purely plastic elements, that is planes 
and colours. A pictorial element has no other meaning than ‘itself’ and thus the 
picture has no other meaning than ‘itself’. 

4. The construction of the picture, as well as its elements, must be simple and visually 
controllable. 

S. Technique must be mechanical, that is exact, anti-impressionistic. 

6. Effort for absolute clarity. | 

Somewhat later Max Bill also gave a definition of “concrete art’ which 
summarized the ideas of Constructivism, claiming that this art was non- 
iconic, not abstracted from natural appearances, that it eliminated subjective 
individuality so as to satisfy the universal human spirit and that it achieved 
this by following ‘innate’ and objective principles of composition, possibly 
but not necessarily expressible in mathematical terms. He wrote: 


The term ‘concrete art’ refers to those works that have developed through their own 
innate means and laws, in other words that bear no relationship to external phenomena 
and are not the result of any kind of ‘abstraction’. Concrete art is autonomous. It has 
an independent existence. It sets out to be the expression of the human spirit and is 
designed to satisfy the human spirit. It must be clear, unambiguous and aim at 
perfection, ... 


It was the desire to avoid rather than seek direct emotional appeal that 
explains the preference for geometrical elements as it was the desire to avoid 
sensuous and emotive appeal in the artistic materials that explains the 
preference for an impersonal and machine-like facture. Colour was not used 
for its sensuous or expressive appeal but either to emphasize structural 
properties or by the insensitive contrast of primaries to create a structure from 
emotionally neutral elements. The organization of the elements—called 
‘construction’ rather than ‘composition’—purported to follow rational and 
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universally apprehensible principles (though these have never been reduced 
to rules of procedure) instead of subjective impulse. The resulting work was 
claimed to reflect not the individual psychology of the artist but universal 
aspects of human nature. In addition it was often claimed that Constructivist 
art is in harmony with and provides an insight into the ultimate nature of 
reality, not indeed by reproducing or suggesting external appearances but 
by some recondite identity of structure. Kupka and Kandinsky, Malevich 
and Mondrian, not to speak of the many others, were strongly imbued with 
ideas of Theosophy and these quasi-metaphysical claims for Geometrical 
Abstraction were put forward by them with an almost religious fervour. 
Mondrian, Gabo and others also looked forward to a time when, they 
believed, Constructivist art together with a refurbished ideal of architecture 
would seize the initiative in creating a new environment appropriate to the 
new society and the new type of man expected to emerge in the post-War 
era. As early as 1936, in the final issue of Abstraction-Création, Jean Gorin 
wrote: 


The aim pursued by the new constructive plastic art is not an individualistic one. It is 
not an ivory-tower art, as people might be tempted to suppose at first glance. On the 
contrary, the bases of this new plastic art are deeply rooted in the new age through 
which we are living, an age of great economic and social upheaval, of the reign of 
science, collectivism, and universalism. . . . Purely constructive plastic artis fundamentally 
architectural; it is the higher function of all genuine architecture. In and through 
architecture it attains its fullest expression, forming a unity with her. Thus an environ- 
ment is created that is adapted to the development of collective life and favourable to 
the fullest flowering of the man of modern times. 


The main principles of Constructivism as exemplified in both the writings 
and the works may be summarised as follows: 


I. Constructivist art is non-iconic. Representation is excluded from beth the constituent 
parts and the work as a whole. ; 

Highly charged language is frequently used in laying down this principle. Construc- 
tivist art is said to be ‘pure’ and the discarding of representation is described as ‘freedom’ 
or ‘emancipation’. Adequate reasons to justify this are not forthcoming. While the 

` preference for non-iconic abstraction is made abundantly clear, it is not self-explanatory 
any more than are the contrary affirmations such as Ozenfant’s statement that non-iconic 
art would be ‘devoid of all sufficient human resonance.’ These are very fundamental 
affirmations of taste and conviction on both sides, but they are not arguments or supported 
by arguments. 
2. Constructivism is opposed to the kind of expressiveness which is exploited by 
Expressive Abstraction. It seeks to reduce to a minimum the sensuous and expressive 
appeal of the visual elements of the picture image. This dislike for expressiveness in 
the parts of a composition largely accounts for the preference for highly simplified 
geometrical elements—the square in the case of Malevich, orthogonals in the case of 
Mondrian—although the exclusion of expressiveness does not necessarily require this. 
It also accounts for the tendency to prefer a smooth, machine-like, impersonal finish. 

Despite this, Constructivists have not regarded their works as being devoid of 
emotional appeal. But the emotion derives from the structure or organization not 
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from the sensory qualities of the contained parts or the artistic materials and not from 
the expressive qualities of colours or forms. It is said to be of the kind which Ozenfant 
called ‘excitement of an intellectual order’. 

3. It is very generally claimed that Constructivist work is, typically, ‘universal’, by 
which is meant that the proper response is one that will be experienced by all human 
beings, or by all human beings at an appropriate level of development, and that it is 
uniform in contrast to the sensuous and ‘sentimental’ emotions, which vary from man 
to man. ‘Pure plastics,’ said Mondrian, ‘in its essential expression is unconditioned by 
subjective feeling and conception.’ 

4. The composition of Constructivist art must not be impulsive and improvisatory but 
planned and deliberate and must follow objective structural principles which can be 
intellectually apprehended and controlled. This principle was inherent in Van Doesburg’s 
aspiration for systematization of what he called the ‘elementary means of expression’ 
even before Constructivism was formally inaugurated and the principle was never 
abandoned even though it never proved possible to formulate the principles which must 
be capable of being intellectually apprehended. 

5. A premium was put upon the qualities of explicitness, precision, clarity or the absence 
of ambiguity and vagueness, comprehensibility and simplicity. 

In these respects Constructivism had something in common with the aesthetic 

preferences of Purism and the ‘machine aesthetics’ of the early 1920s. Yet there is little 
or nothing in the theory or the explanations which could justify these preferences, 
particularly the leaning towards visual simplicity and the very marked preference for 
rectilinear rather than curvilinear elements. (Ben Nicholson was one of the few artists 
who used both the rectangle and the circle as equally valid structural elements.) Visually 
complex structures may be no less capable of mathematical formulation no less fully 
apprehensible intellectually, than simple ones. Mathematically and intellectually the 
rectilinear shapes have no advantage over circular and curvilinear ones. That these 
preferences were not in fact very closely tied up with the intellectual pretensions 
seems indicated by the fact that there were few serious attempts in Constructivist 
circles to pursue investigations into the old principles of the Golden Mean and the root 
rectangles (i.e. rectangles which are linearly incommensurable but whose sides are 
commensurable in the square), Yet these principles, even as applied ratherrudimentarily 
by the ancient Greeks and their modern followers such as the Nabis and the Section 
d’Or group, lead to constructions of greater elegance intellectually than what was done 
by most of the Constructivists. 
6. It was a commonly held belief that Constructivist works revealed the reality behind 
the appearance of things, or at any rate that they were in harmony with that reality. 
By this it was not meant that Constructivist works reproduced the visible structure of 
things without reproducing any other aspect of their appearance. Nor was it meant 
that the works revealed the structure of reality in the way that a diagram might reveal 
the economic structure of society or the hidden structure of the atom. For diagrams 
are conventional signs and communicate nothing unless the conventions are explained 
in words or unless an element of stylized representation is introduced. The belief of 
the Constructivists was meant in a more abstruse sense, as is shown by the fact that 
they thought their’works also revealed the structure of universal human mentality. 
The belief was perpetuated in Post-War Constructivism by Charles Biederman, who 
maintained that although the Constructivist artist does not reproduce external appear- 
ances, he does not cut himself off entirely from nature for he reproduces, or works in 
harmony with, the structure of nature. But how metaphysical reality, or an invisible 
structure of realiry, can be inherent in something which is after all another visible 
object, is left unexplained. 
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7. Finally, it was sometimes thought that Constructivist art would expand beyond the 
traditional limits of fine art and usurp the position of an environmental principle for 
the New Age. Mondrian claimed that Constructivist art showed there are ‘constant 
truths’ and “fixed laws’ concerning forms and their relations in. composition: these may 
be regarded as subsidiary to the “fundamental law of equivalence which creates dynamic 
equilibrium and reveals the true content of reality’. He concluded his essay ‘Plastic Art 
and Pure Plastic Art’ as follows: ‘It would be illogical to suppose that non-figurative 
art will remain stationary, for this art contains a culture of the use of new plastic means 
and their determinate relations. . . . This consequence brings us, in a future perhaps 
remote, towards the end of art as a thing separated from our surrounding environment, 
which is the actual plastic reality. But this end is at the same time a new beginning. Art 
will not only continue but will realize itself more and more. By the unification of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting a new plastic reality will be created. Painting 
and sculpture will not manifest themselves as separate objects, nor as “mural art” 
which destroys architecture itself, nor as “applied” art, but being purely constructive will 
aid the creation of a surrounding not merely utilitarian or rational but also pure and 
complete in its beauty.’ This was written in 1937. 


The following table indicates the main points of difference between 
Geometrical Abstraction as it has been practised within the ambit of 
Constructivism and Expressive Abstraction as this has been most commonly 
promulgated and explained. 

EXPRESSIVE ABSTRACTION GEOMETRICAL ABSTRACTION 
Encouraged the individual and subjective  Aspired to objectivity and universality 
Encouraged improvisatory and impulsive Demanded planned and rational 


methods of production composition in advance of execution 
Favoured expressiveness in the visual Eschewed expressiveness in the 
elements elements, favouring emotionally 


neutral elements 
Favoured sensuous and expressive appeal in Eschewed sensuous and expressive 


the artistic materials and facture appeal and favoured impersonality 
l of facture 
Favoured unsystematic and unstructured Favoured systematic and logically 
composition structured composition 
Favoured vagueness, ambiguity and Favoured clarity, precision and 
suggestiveness explicitness 
Favoured imaginativeness Favoured logicality and the appearance 
l of rationality 
Regarded the work as a self-revealing Regarded the work as a revelation 
performance by the artist of the reality behind appearances 
REFERENCES 


1 See my article ‘Two Ways of Abstraction’ translation by' Michael Sadlier, authorized 
in the preceding number of this Journal. by Kandinsky, was published in 1914 

2 Über das Geistige in der Kunst was published with the title “The Art of Spiritual 
in Munich in 1912. A Russian translation Harmony’. A new version, authorized by 
of part of it was published in Moscow in the artist’s widow, was published in 1947 
1913 and influenced the ‘non-objective’ with the title “Concerning the Spiritual 
Russian artists, Malevich, etc. An English in Art’. 
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3 Rückblicke was published in Berlin by 
Herwarth Walden in 1913. An English 
translation under the title Retrospects was 
published for the Guggenheim Museum’s 
memorial exhibition in 1945. 

In an article ‘The Younger American 

Painters of Today’ published in The Listener 

for 26 January, 1956, Meyer Schapiro 

declared: “In its most radical aspect—in 
the works of Willem de Kooning and 

Jackson Pollock—the new painting appears 

as an art of impulse and chance. This does 


not mean that it is formless and uncon- . 


sidered; like any art, it aims at a coherent 
style. What I am describing rather are 
qualities which make up the expressive- 
ness of this art; its physiognomic, so to 
speak. We see excited movements, scat- 
tered spots and dashes, fervent streaking, 
an explosive release. . . .’ And the fol- 
lowing year he said: “The consciousness 
of the personal and spontaneous in the 
„painting and sculpture stimulates the artist 
to invent devices of handling, processing, 
surfacing, which confer to the utmost 
degree the aspect of the freely made. 
Hence the great importance of the mark, 
the stroke, the brush, the drip, the quality 
of the substance of the paint itself, and 
the surface of the canvas as a texture and 
field of operation—all signs of the artist’s 
active presence. The work of art is an 


ordered world of its own kind in which 
we are aware, at every point, of its becom- 
ing.’ Robert Goldwater too has emphasized 
these artists’ emotional engrossment in the 
physical substance of their art and in the 
processes of manipulation. ‘Here are 
artists who like the materials of their art: 
the texture of the paint and the sweep of 
the brush, the contrast of colour and its 
nuances, the plain fact of the harmonious 
concatenation of so much of art’s under- 
lying physical basis to be enjoyed as such. 
They have become fine craftsmen with all 
the satisfaction that a craftsman feels in 
the controlled manipulation of his art, 
and all his ability to handle his medium 
so that his pleasure is transmitted to the 
beholder.’ Reading such criticism a decade 
after it was written, it is unclear whether 
the writers were saying that this art was 
really an art of undirected spontaneity and 
chance or only that it was made to seem 
so, whether they thought that an artist 


` workingimpulsively without preconceived 


plan could really transmit the craftsman’s 
delight to those who saw his work or only 
the fact that he had experienced pleasure 
and excitement in doing the job. 


8 Art Abstrait (1956). 
î Printed in Bernard Smith (ed.), Concerning 


Contemporary Art (1975). 


? Published in Circle (1937. Reprinted 1971). 


AESTHETIC APPRECIATION 
AND THE IMPERCEPTIBLE 


Joseph Margolis 


NELSON GOODMAN drew attention in Languages of Art! to the important fact 
that theoretically a forgery may be perceptually indistinguishable from an 
authentic work of art; hence there are bound to be aesthetically relevant 
considerations in the appreciation of art that are not directly accessible to 
perception or to any other relevant mode of experience. Reviewing that 
observation,” Richard Rudner had argued that the issue of forgery concerns 
the ‘artistic’ of art—that is, essentially, moral appraisals of would-be 
artistic endeavour—not the ‘aesthetics’ of art. The confrontation is a useful 
one because it suggests at one and the same time the direction in which an 
adequate theory of forgery and an adequate theory of the nature of aesthetic 
interest in art should go. Goodman failed to say anything about the variable 
aesthetic relevance of the various kinds of forgery; and Rudner failed to see 
the inescapability of admitting that the aesthetic concern cannot be restricted 
to what is on any reasonable view directly discriminable. Not all forgeries, 
for instance, are intended to be exact copies of well-established works (Van 
Meegeren’s Vermeers); and apart from forgery there is good reason to think 
that non-perceptual considerations are ineliminably relevant in the context of 
aesthetic appreciation. Conveniently, the matter also bears on the theory 
and definition of art since it is often maintained that in restricting our atten- 
tion to artworks aesthetically we restrict ourselves to what is in some narrow 
sense perceptual? and since, with recent interest focused on the so-called 
institutional theory of art, it is often disputed whether whatsingles out art- 
works as such are just those properties of artifacts (generously construed) 
that are accessible to aesthetic appreciation.! 

Here, for example, Gary Iseminger, contesting the institutional theory 
and stressing the difference between the artistic and the aesthetic—as in 
noting, quite rightly, that aesthetic interest ranges over nature as well as over 
art—maintains that (aesthetic) appreciation is restricted to what may be 
‘non-inferentially known’ about an object. What Iseminger has in mind is 
not so much non-inferential knowledge as the direct discrimination, by way 
of perception or by way of some other relevant mode of experience, of the 
actual properties of a given work. His stress on knowledge, as he explicitly 
says, is meant to convey the putative truth that one cannot appreciate’an 
object aesthetically for properties that it does not actually possess: a work of 
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art must have the property answering to the state of affairs that we savour. 
Now there is reason to think that knowledge is never entirely non-inferential 
in nature, though the satisfactory form of a cognitive theory that concedes 
that fact is not yet fully formed.® But if his claim is construed less contro- 
versially, it is clear that Iseminger shares with Rudner the conviction that 
aesthetic appreciation concerns only the directly discriminable and actual 
properties of works of art. A fortiori he ought also to discount the aesthetic 
relevance of Goodman’s sort of forgery. 

Here, then, we come to some contested claims of a strategically important 
sort. Among them may be identified a number that are both a little surprising 
and surprisingly easy to establish. They include the following at least: 


(i) aesthetic appreciation centres on what is directly discriminable but it cannot, in 
relation to art, be restricted to what is thus discriminable; 
(ii) a work of art may bæ aesthetically appreciated for properties that it cannot 


actually be shown to have; 
(iii) forgeries may qua forgeries exhibit aesthetically valuable properties, including 

directly discriminable properties. 
If these three propositions could be established, then, other things apart, the 
identification of the aesthetic with the sensuously discriminable (and analogues 
of that view—conceding literature) and the theory of the ‘aesthetic object’ as 
a sort of purely perceptual intermediary between a public artwork and indi- 
vidual aesthetic experience” could be entirely obviated. Let us see what can 
be done. 

Regarding (i) Iseminger himself inadvertently shows the strain of denying 
that what cannot be directly discriminated cannot enter into the aesthetic 
appreciation of a work of art. In opposing George Dickie’s institutional 
theory of art® Iseminger also challenges Dickie’s emphasis,on the aesthetic 
relevance of realizing, for instance, that Mary Martin’s ‘flying’ in Peter Pan 
was facilitated by an ‘imperceptible wire’. Heis led, therefore, to the following 
contrast between appreciation and criticism: 


That an unappreciable state of affairs may appropriately be mentioned by a critic does 
not, then, entail that the account of the aesthetic in terms of appreciability is too narrow. 
The centrality of appreciation provides us with reasons for restricting the aesthetic to 
the appreciable, while the epistemological element in appreciation explains the function 
of critical discussion of the unappreciable. We can happily admit the importance for 
appreciation and hence for criticism of knowing that Mary Martin is suspended by 
imperceptible wires without being committed to the view that there are aesthetic 
states of affairs which are unexperienceable and hence unappreciable.® 


The defence of the aesthetic relevance of the imperceptible, it should be 
be noted, does not actually entail the institutional theory of art; it ought to 
be separately considered. More to the point, Iseminger simply does: not 
explain the sense in which the imperceptible can be relevant to, or inform, 
aesthetic appreciation without ever actually constituting an ingredient of the 
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object that is actually appreciated. There are endless cases in which, it seems, 

imperceptible distinctions decisively bear on the appreciation of a work of 
art. For examiple, the appreciation of the first part of Rilke’s Sonnets to 
Orpheus surely is qualified by knowing that the sonnets were produced with- 
out a change of word between February 2 and February 5, 1922. That is, 
this consideration bears on the poetry and not merely the poet. A great deal 
of Picasso cannot be fully appreciated without knowing something of the 
speed and virtuosity with which he improvised. One cannot appreciate a 
work in which artistic influences—not merely resemblances—are discerned 
without conceding the relevance of imperceptible (that is, not directly 
perceptible) qualities.° Colin Lyas mentions the interesting example of 
Mozart’s quoting ‘one of his earlier themes in a later work’—which, if 
admitted, entails that some of the aesthetically relevant properties of a work 
of art can only be appreciated in that work on the basis of knowledge about 
the artist himself! All properties of works of art analogous to those of 
speech acts, particularly reference, cannot be admitted without admitting 
the relevance ofthe imperceptible.!2 And clearly, more generously considered, 
the admission of historical, biographical, psychological, psychoanalytic, 
intentional considerations precludes the restrictions of the aesthetically 
relevant to what is directly perceivable.18 

Two short strategies recommend themselves: The first lies simply in 
stressing that Iseminger cannot have it-both ways: he cannot say that what is 
critically defensible regarding a given work, that actually bears on the 
‘epistemological element in appreciation’, is not itself relevantly eligible for 
appreciation and that appreciation is a matter of ‘finding value’ in what one 
relevantly comes to know about a certain state of affairs. What could 
possibly preclude finding value in Rilke’s mysterious fluency or Picasso’s 
virtuosity in so far as they inform our appreciation: of their actual work? If, : 
that is, appreciation is a cognitive matter or at least cognitively grounded, 
and if relevant criticism informs us. of what is cognitively discernible in a 
work though not necessarily directly perceivable in that work, then whatever 
criticism may unearth about the properties of the artwork in question is, potenti- 
ally, an element in our aesthetic appreciation ‘of that work. Any other 
view requires a very curious thesis; namely that works of art actually possess 
properties that are quite relevant, even essential, to grasping their distinctive 
nature; but among these are included some, even essential, that we cannot 
appreciate in appreciating the particular works themselves. Surely, this is a 
thesis that borders on the incoherent. 

The second strategy is a more general one, namely that in perception itself 
it is impossible to deny the relevance of the unperceived, or what is under 
given circumstances imperceptible, in specifying what is perceived. Fred 
Dretske has been chiefly responsible for pursuing the full significance of this 
feature of perception.'4 Dretske’s thesis is that ‘our acquisition of knowledge 
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by visual means [presumably, the argument can be generalized] is incre- 
mental in character’ and that we must for instance be extremely careful not 
to fail to distinguish, say, between such perceptual achievements as seeing 
that the water is boiling and seeing that something is boiling water25 What we 
visually discriminate is what can be incrementally added to a body of back- 
ground beliefs against which the putative increment itself becomes epistemi- 
cally significant; but in so far as that may be done the background beliefs 
may not themselves be able to be generated, in context, by similar visual 
increments. Dretske provides a short dialogue that is entirely self-explanatory 

and that shows the ubiquity of this feature of perception: 


Wife (from another room): I put some water on for tea; can you see whether it is 
boiling or not? 

Husband (perfunctorily): Yes, it is. 

Wife (suspiciously): Are you sure? 

Husband: Yes, I am sure. I can see that it is; I am looking right at it. 

Wife: Are you sure that it is water? 

Husband: 22218 


Very simply put, to see the water’s boiling does not entail seeing that there 
is water. But if the argument is a general one, then the appreciation of a 
work of art cannot obtain except in a context in which perceptual increments 
are informed by what at one and the same time is unperceived under the 
circumstances and serves as the background beliefs against which the incre- 
ments themselves become epistemically significant. Perceptual judgments 
normally incorporate both elements. 

It is important here to distinguish carefully between what is relevantly 
imperceptible in the appreciation of art and what is directly perceptible but 
not perhaps merely sensuous. For example the ‘imperceptible wire’ in Mary 
Martin’s act is actually perceivable by sight but only in circumstances that 
are not relevant to the perception of her performance. This provides a proper 
analogue of Dretske’s case: knowing that she is suspended is crucial to 
appreciating what we can incrementally see in her performance. But this 
case is fundamentally different from the case in which what we directly 
perceive requires a grasp of certain institutional considerations. The distinc- 
tion is somewhat muddled, for instance in Soun Lyas’s interpretation of a 
Wittgensteinian theme: 


often what we can say of an object or situation [in perceptually relevant respects] 
depends very much upon what we can know or assume of the context or ‘surroundings’ 
of that object or situation. Sometimes what we need to know is the institutionalized 
“surroundings of the object. Thus, that I can say that this piece of wood is a knight, and 
that I can see it is, depends upon my knowledge of the institutionalized activity of 
chess playing. I can see what I see ‘only if I know that there is such an institution with 
such and such rules. 


Lyas seems to understand this correctly, for he stresses (rightly enough) that 
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here one actually sees a chess piece. The trouble is that he had meant to 
construe such an instance as a counter-consideration to Arthur Danto’s 
theories,!® particularly in so far as it showed that a relevantly imperceptible 
feature of a work might yet be artistically or aesthetically relevant to the 
appreciation of that work. Thus he concludes: 
That there are, arguably, descriptions and predications that can be known to be true 
of things only given some knowledge or some assumptions about the background 


and surroundings of those things is sufficient to make Az open to debate and hence to 
re-open the debate about any of the things excluded . . . by the use. of Ar.1® 


Al, referred to here, is a thesis Lyas believes Danto to favour, namely: 


That if F can be truly predicated of a thing W by S only if S knows facts not detectable 
in W when W is taken in isolation, then F is not really a feature (and hence not a value 
feature) of W.° 

Lyas has, in effect, confused genuine perception which presupposes 
theoretical distinctions regarding institutions and what in context is actually 
imperceptible, This is understandable enough if one senses the strong 
tendency to favour a kind of classical empiricist theory of sensory perception. 
The reason it is important to stress this is, precisely, that it clarifies a central 
ambiguity in Danto’s own thesis. For Danto had held, cryptically, that ‘to 
see something as art is to see something that the eye cannot descry’.*! The 
burden of his argument is that to appreciate something as a work of art 
requires some grasp of the institutions of the ‘artworld’. This now turns out 
to be distinctly equivocal, for Danto could have meant to hold a view which 
was an interesting extension of Dretske’s thesis or he could have meant to 
hold a view which was a version of the Wittgensteinian thesis. Both are 
correct, but on the strength of neither could it be maintained—seemingly | 
the most dubious part of (a possible interpretation of) Danto’s thesis—that 
one can never perceive a work of art as a work of art. Doubtless, it is difficult at 
times to decide which thesis applies—‘institutionalized’ perception or 
perceptual increment—but there can be no question that clear cases abound 
for each. The situation is entirely parallel to that in which one can, at least 
sometimes, perceive another's asserting that something is the case or signalling 
a left turn (institutionalized perception); and in which one can also sometimes 
perceive, only incrementally, a voice that one takes to issue from an actual 
but unseen speaker. Sometimes we can perceive something's being done with 
a certain intention; sometimes we cannot. In the aesthetic context considera- 
tions of relevance are decisive both with regard to what is taken to be 
imperceptible and what cannot be perceptually ignored in appreciating a 
work of art for what it is. 

With respect to (ii), namely that a work of art may be aesthically appreciated 
for properties that it cannot actually be shown to have, the argument is 
once again quite straightforward. For consider only that a given work calls 
for interpretation in the sense that the design or internal purposiveness of the ` 
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work cannot be discovered by inspecting all the discernible properties of 
the work; that in fact properties must be imputed to the work in order to 
assign it a plausible design, and even that at times plural and non-converging 
interpretations may be formulated which are compatible with the clearly 
describable properties of the work but not with one another.?? A much 
disputed instance is, of course, Wordsworth’s Lucy poem.” If the possibility 
be admitted, then it becomes impossible to deny that the aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of a work of art may make reference to properties that can only be 
imputed to, not.actually found in, the work—properties that on the condition 
of a certain critical limitation we are nevertheless obliged (aesthetically) to 
attempt to supply. A fortiori the aesthetic appreciation of an artwork cannot 
be restricted only to what can be perceived in it. In this regard the theory of 
interpretation bears decisively on the theory of the nature of aesthetic 
appreciation. : . : 

Finally, with respect to (iii), regarding varieties of forgery and their 
aesthetic relevance it must be remembered that ‘forgery’, like ‘murder’, 
suggests an unredeemable condition. Hence where we mean to’redeem a 
putative forgery we simply change our characterization of its condition. 
For example, one waits to see whether the Etruscan Warrior will be reinstated 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is too striking a piece to be so easily 
removed to the cellar. But ifit is redeemed, it will be identified as a Hellenistic 
Warrior (if that is what is is) rather than Etruscan. The charge of ‘forgery’ 
concerns the dating and origin of the piece not, as far as anyone can tell, its 
originality and distinctive power. 

The failure of forgeries of the sort Goodman considers is not as easily 
specified as it might seem. It is not enough that the copy be indistinguishable 
from the original; that might well happen with different printings pulled 
from the same etching plate—which may or may not include a forgery, 
depending on whether one of the printings was or was not properly 
authorized. The point of a forgery is to deceive. But if (as Rudner reports) 
there is already for some of the plastic arts an excellent duplication process 
(the Dietz process), such that there is no detectable “difference between the 
original and the Dietz duplication’,4 then it is entirely possible that artists 
might begin to authorize copies of original paintings; pirated copies would 
still be viewed as forgeries, but authorized copies would not. Where plural 
copies are admitted there is no reason to credit a copy of a work as genuine 
unless it is properly authorized. The issue threatens to become a purely moral 
one in Rudner’s sense, only when a copy is passed off as the unique original 
or when a copy among otherwise fair plural instances is unauthorized or 
illicitly produced. How relaxed the notion of authorization may be may be 
guaged by reflecting on the practice of Roman copies of Greek statues and of 
folk traditions in which authentic contemporary work is required to hold 
strictly to the techniques and principal forms of the paradigms of the tradition. 
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But the issue is rarely a purely moral one. First of all, however imperceptible 
_ may be the difference between a genuine Cycladic sculpture and a modern 
_ fake, the fact remains that the culturally relevant sensibilities of the forger 
cannot be expected to accord properly with those responsible for the original. 
This is, essentially, what is so disappointing about the Van Meegeren 
Vermeers, despite their not being (and their not being intended as) exact 
copies. In other words, empirical evidence regarding what is not directly 
perceivable in the aesthetically relevant sense serves nevertheless to’ falsify 
in an aesthetically relevant respect the putative merit of a forgery. Secondly, 
where the forged copy is intended as a perfect replacement of an original its 
merit is obviously purely parasitic: the creation is the original artist’s. Hence 
the admission of the aesthetic relevance of the imperceptible accounts very 
nicely for the aesthetic—not merely the moral—significance of forgery. 

This is not to say that forgeries lack aesthetic value. On the contrary, the 
point is that a certain part of their aesthetic value, their resemblance to an 
original or their congruity with the rest of the production of an established 
artist, is simply more than offset by the aesthetically relevant deficiency of 
their mode of invention. If being the original is their supposed merit, then 
discovery utterly disqualifies them; if being the hitherto unknown work of 
a known artist is their supposed merit, then the difference of authorship or 
the lack ofa suitable linkage with the original artist disqualifies them. And if 
the apparent forgery is thought to have redeeming merit, then the would-be 
forger is characterized as ‘belonging to the school of’ or ‘working in the 
tradition of’ or ‘inspired by’ or the like. 

Although it obviously raises moral. questions, forgery in art deceives us 
about what is aesthetically relevant. It’s hardly surprising, therefore, that 
attention to the purely perceivable properties of artworks, particularly where 
the perceptual detection of forgery is difficult or impossible, should mislead 
us about the aesthetic merit of an actual fake. Only-an outmoded theory that 
restricts both the perceptual and the aesthetically relevant to what is 
directly accessible to the senses could generate the puzzles about forgery. 
The resolution of those puzzles simply requires the replacement of such a 


theory. 
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THE RESEMBLANCE VIEW OF 
PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 


Risto Pitkanen 


CONSIDER ONE of Rembrandt’s self-portraits. It is true of the picture that it 
represents Rembrandt and it is also true of it that it represents a man. While 
the first statement appears straight.orward enough, the second statement 
is ambiguous. This ambiguity is so basic and pervasive that a theory of 
representation that does not heed it is doomed to failure. 

By far the most common way of dealing with the ambiguity has been to 
distinguish between two senses of ‘represents’. One of these senses can be 
illustrated by this rephrasing of the statement that Rembrandt’s self-portrait 
represents a man: P represents a man, namely Rembrandt. Let us say that‘an 
instance of ‘P represents S’ is a portrayal-statement if (the term taking the 
place of) ‘S’ refers, outright or on rephrasing, to some particular individual. 
That is (the term taking the place of)‘S’ is or can be converted into a singular 
term. 

In contrast an instance of ‘P represents S’ is a depiction-statement if (the 
term taking place of ) ‘S’ is a general term that cannot be converted to a 
singular term referring to some individual outside the pictute. The proviso 
is needed because the depiction-statement that Rembrandt’s self-portrait 
represents a man can be expanded into ‘P represents a man, namely the man 
in the picture.’ Though a singular term, ‘the man in the picture’ does not 
refer to anything outside the picture. 

One of the questions confronting a theory of representation mindful of 
the portrayal-depiction distinction is whether portrayal and depiction are 
distinct notions or whether they are linked by deeper affinities. It seems to 
me that part of the attraction of the view that representation turns on 
resemblance between a picture and something else—I shall call it the 
Resemblance View—lies in the fact that the view suggests at once what 
portrayal and depiction have in common. Unfortunately most formulations 
of the Resemblance View are open to well known damaging objections. 
I shall argue that it is not possible both to fend off the objections and to 
retain the character of the Resemblance View as a unified account of portrayal 
and depiction. . 


THE COMMON CORE | 
The Resemblance View has been under attack recently. Some of the criticisms 
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need to be reconsidered if the view is given the benefit of a reasonable 
formulation. Let us begin with a couple of formulations proposed by 
‘Nelson Goodman: 
The most naive view of representation might perhaps be put somewhat like this: ‘A 
represents B if and only if A appreciably resembles B’, or ‘A oe B to the extent 
that A resembles B’.1 

I do not think Goodman’s second formulation is to be taken too seriously; 
perhaps it is just a way of making the point that, unlike representation, 
resemblance admits of degrees. Goodman goes on to argue that resemblance 
cannot furnish a sufficient condition of representation because, unlike 
representation, resemblance is reflexive and symmetrical. Before the argu- 
ment can be assessed it has to be established what is meant by ‘representation’ 
here. Goodman obviously has in mind portrayal, but no reasonable version 
of the Resemblance View would maintain that resemblance constitutes a 
sufficient condition of portrayal. 

A reasonable version of the Resemblance View will in my opinion hold 
that resemblance unites, is the common core of, depiction and portrayal in 
this sense: that resemblance is sufficient and necessary for depiction but only 
necessary for portrayal. Before considering any specific formulations of the 
Resemblance View I shall argue that the depiction-portrayal distinction is 
vital to the view. 


ONE OR MORE KINDS OF RESEMBLANCE? 


Consider using ‘represents’ ambiguously. If it were claimed that a picture 
represents Tom because it resembles him most closely, the picture would be 
bound to represent Tom’s identical twin Sam since the degrée of resemblance 
would be the same. Also a picture that would turn out to resemble more 
closely someone else than its original subject would have to be said to 
represent that someone else. Such consequences can be averted by first 
distinguishing between portrayal and depiction and then admitting that 
resemblance is not a sufficient condition of portrayal. 

The Resemblance View owes some of its intuitive appeal to a blurring of 
the portrayal-depiction distinction. A picture, it is claimed, depicts, say, a 
horse if it ‘looks like’ a horse, where ‘looks like’ is not to be defined in terms 
of perception.? A refinement proves unavoidable: it has to be said that a 
picture depicts a horse because it resembles a horse more than it resembles 
anything else. Now, exceptional cases apart, we expect a good portrait to be 
a ‘good likeness’. Whether it be a painting or a passport photo, a portrait is 
expected to match its sitter so that it enables one for example to identify the 
sitter. It is easy to slip to the idea that a picture is a portrait because it resembles 
its sitter more than anything else, which was just seen not to be the case. 

The blurring of the nk, gu distinction may help cover a big 
problem. The expression ‘resembles . . . more than anything else’ requires 
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for intelligible application a range of things susceptible of comparison. If 


_ portrayal is of individuals, the requirement is satisfied but the expression 


i 


does not pertain to portrayal; it pertains to depiction. A picture that depicts 
a horse cannot depict because it resembles some horse more than anything 
else. But then what is resembled in the case of depiction is not of the same 
ontological order as what is resembled in the case of portrayal. 

Depiction and portrayal have to be kept separate because it needs to be 


. explained what sort of things pictures that depict resemble. It is somewhat 


idle to ask in isolation of some such explanation whether just one notion of 
resemblance is involved in depiction and portrayal; yet if the Resemblance 


View is to locaté the common core of representation, the answer can hardly . 


be otherwise than in the affirmative. 


It is pretty obvious that depiction is the trickier concept for theResemblance ` 


View to explain, so lét us examine one attempt to deal with it. 


_ AN ANALYSIS OF DEPICTION 


Monroe Beardsley’s version of the Resemblance View is built around the 
depiction-portrayal distinction. According to him what is depicted is ‘some 
—indeterminate and unspecified—member ofa class’.4 This is how he proposes 
to define depiction: . 


(D) If P is a design, P depicts an F if and only if P contains some area that resembles 
more Closely the visual appearance of Fs than it resembles any other object.5 


Now the first objection to this definition would be that it begs the 
question; for instead of saying what it is for something to depict it says what 
it is for a ‘design’ to depict. I do not think this objection amounts to much. 
It is quite reasonable to presuppose a pre-theoretical classification of things 
into pictures and non-pictures.* The interesting point is that the assumption 
that P be a picture (design) is absolutely vital to the Resemblance View. For 
that is the only way to block one of the objections from the logical properties 
of resemblance. The requirement that P be a picture is to have the effect of 
making the notion of resemblance defined by (D) asymmetrical. I shall 
return to this question, but first a few remarks on the other objection from 
the logical properties of resemblance. 

It is not clear that resemblance comes out irreflexive in (D). It would be of 
no avail to stipulate that P shall never depict itself, for while blocking 
reflexive resemblance the stipulation does not do away- with resemblance to 
pictures other than P. Thus it can be argued that a picture of which there are 
copies is bound to resemble these copies more closely than anything else.’ 
The obvious remedy of decreeing that what is depicted cannot be a picture 
is out of question since pictures are depicted quite frequently. Beardsley tries 
to fend. off the consequence that all pictures will depict whatever two- 
dimensional shapes their areas resemble most closely by distinguishing 
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between vital and formal classes of objects,® but there is no reason why 
pictures should not constitute a vital class. 

According to (D) a picture depicts an F if and only if it bears a certain 
resemblance-relation to Fs. But what does it mean to say that a picture 
resembles Fs? There are two problems here. The first problem concerns 
the kinds of object an area of a two-dimensional surface can be reasonably 
said to resemble. The second problem is of logical nature and arises whatever 
kind of things Fs are said to be. Since the second problem is the more 
general one it is appropriate to begin with it. 

We may recall that, according to Beardsley, in depicting an F, P depicts 
some ‘indeterminate and unspecified’ F. Such an F is ari odd creature, for 
Beardsley could not be maintaining that there is some F which P resembles 
more closely than it resembles any G (for all G such that G # F). A picture 
that depicts a man does not depict the man it happens to resemble most 
closely. As ‘resembles’ is intended in (D), ‘P resembles Fs’ does not imply: 
‘For some x, x is an F and P resembles x’. 

The obvious step is to say that, in depicting an F, P resembles any F more 
closely than it resembles any non-F. But Beardsléy also sanctions depiction 
of nonexistents and attempts to put it on equal footing with depiction of 
existing things: 

The definition of ‘depicts’ is formulated, I hope, in such a way that objects can be said 
to be depicted even though such objects have never in fact existed. When we say that a 

_ painting is a picture of an Amazon, a griffin, a chimera, or a city of the future, we 
mean that if such objects did exist, the areas on the design would be more like them 
than like other objects... 9 


Not all counterfactuals are unintelligible, but I do not see how depiction 
could possibly be defined in terms of what there might be. A picture must 
depict in virtue of what it in fact resembles, not in virtue of what it would 
resemble were things otherwise. If there were flat men, a picture that depicts 
a man would no doubt resemble them more closely than it resembles men 
as they are now; but that does not warrant the assertion that the picture 
depicts a flat man. 

According to Beardsley what makes a depiction effective is that people 
who are familiar with the sort of objects that are depicted recognize the 
‘resemblance between a picture and the objects.!° In the case of nonexistents 
he has to say that ‘if anyone were acquainted with those objects he would 
recognise the likeness’.14 But none of us is acquainted with Amazons or 
unicorns, yet we do not hesitate to claim that a picture depicts an Amazon 
or a unicorn. 

Beardsley’s analysis could be patched up by distinguishing two senses of 
‘depicts’, but then the thesis that resemblance, or at least resemblance of a 
certain kind, constitutes the common core of representation would go by the 
board. Rather than giving up that thesis I conclude that (D) does not-define 
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an adequate notion of resemblance. The same conclusion can be reached by 
taking up the two questions raised a while ago. Does (D) really succeed in 
defining an asymmetrical notion of resemblance? What kind of objects 
could an area'of a two-dimensional surface resemble? An answer to the 
second question yields an answer to the first question as well. 

It is hardly surprising that Beardsley gives as the objects to be resembled 
by a depiction ‘the visual appearances of Fs’ instead oflain Fs. But as Max 
Black has pointed out, there is something awry in supposing (an area of) a 
design to be more similar to the visual appearance of a tree than to the 
visual appearance of an ocean, say. Black’s point is, I take it, that only things 
of the same sort can be meaningfully said to resemble each other. Beardsley’s 
definition can satisfy that condition only by committing one to something 
like the Berkeleyan theory of perception, that is to the view that the visual 
. appearances of things are flat coloured stretches. | 

We should be wary of not repeating Berkeley’s mistake. We do not see 
our visual impressions,1* but we do see pictures. If pictures are to resemble 
‘visual appearances’, the resemblance cannot be predicated of pictures as 
physical objects (designs); it must be predicated of the visual appearances of 
pictures. This is probably what Beardsley intended all along. 

But now if visual appearances are the sort of things envisaged by Berkeley, 
resemblance among them must surely be symmetrical. Moreover if appear- 
ances are treated as independent entities, the key notion of identity between 
them is that of qualitative identity. But then there is no reason why a 
successful picture could not have an appearance that is not merely similar 
but actually identical with the appearances of some other thing. What is to 
guard us against the view—certainly not intended by Beardsley—that 
depiction turns on the illusion that when presented with a picture one is 
presented with the object depicted? 

Perhaps the reply would be that appearances are not independent entities, 
so that we are not to think of an appearance a as having various properties, 
among which there is the property that a is an appearance of an F. Rather we 
are to think of it as an appearance af of which it is constitutive that it is an 
F-appearance. However, if a reformulation of (D) is to yield an indubitably 
asymmetrical notion of resemblance, no less than a class of picture-appearances 
is required. . , r 

The suggestion that there are a certain class of picture-appearances and 
a class of (say) horse-appearances that can be compared is a prime example 
of unacceptable hypostatization. It has no conceivable advantage over 
saying simply that certain pictures visually resemble horses. In particular, 
it does not dispose of the main problem raised by depiction of nonexistents. 
On any reasonable interpretation appearances are (classes of) occurrent 
entities, which means that there are no such things as (say) unicorn 
' appearances. ` 
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I think it is fair to say that the Resemblance View precludes any formulation 
that involves reference to how pictures are seen: it is resemblance that is 
claimed to explain perceptions of resemblance, not the other way round.™ 
If so, there is really only one alternative left. Instead of saying ‘P resembles 
Fs’ one could say;;P resembles—Fs’ with the understanding that we are not 
dealing with a relation between P and Fs, but with a single predicate ascribed 
to P. Clearly it won't be easy to square such an interprétation with the 
thesis that resemblance is the core of representation; for it would seem that 
such role as resemblance may play in connection with portrayal is compat- 
ible only with a relational interpretation of resemblance. A closer look at 


portrayal is needed. 


PORTRAYAL AND RESEMBLANCE 


According to Beardsley’s version of the Resemblance View some degree of 
resemblance is necessary for portrayal. More precisely, he says that in order 
for P to portray a, P has to be ‘fairly similar to the appearance’ of a.” If 
depiction could be accounted for in terms of comparative resemblance, 
there would be no difficulty as to whether depiction and portrayal turn on 
the same kind of resemblance, for the cited condition makes iise of com- 
parative resemblance. However, Beardsley’s insistence on entifying appear- 
ances again raises objections. There are good grounds for maintaining that 
there is no such thing as the appearance of an object for a picture to resemble. 

Shedding the appearance-language, we could say that in order for P to 
portray a, P has to bear some visual resemblance to a. But it is doubtful 
whether the amended condition requires anything interesting, since just 
about anything looks a bit like anything else in some respect or other. Thus 
take one of the fascinating illustrations in Gombrich’s Art and Illusion, 
Philipon’s caricature of Louis-Philippe.1® Philipon demonstrates how a 
resemblance between the good king and a pear can be established step by 
step. 

Beardsley’s formulation is typical of the Resemblance View in one impor- 
tant respect. No version of that view can, I believe, furnish a proper link 
between the depicting and the portraying aspect of a portrait. But resem- 
blance comes in only via this link. It is not an area of the picture-surface but 
the pear ‘in the picture’ that can be said to bear resemblance to the king. 
With no commitment as to their eliminability or non-eliminability, let us 
call ‘things in pictures’ depicted objects. In ordinary discourse about portraits 
resemblance is indubitably ascribed to depicted objects. The ‘unsatisfied 
relatives of a sitter do not complain to the artist that there is something 
wrong with this or that brush stroke. They are unhappy about the eyes, the 
nose and so on—i.e. they feel that the depicted person fails to resemble the 
sitter. 

There is no room for anything like depicted objects in the Resemblance - 
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View. Resemblance must be predicated of areas of pictures. So depicted 
objects would have to be eliminated in favour of conditions couched in 
terms of areas of pictures and resemblance. Thus one might try to argue that 
resemblance as a necessary condition of portrayal sets certain limits to the 
depiction aspect of portraits. It might be suggested that if P portrays a, then 
it can only depict an F such that a is an F. But Louis-Philippe was no pear, 
yet a picture that depicts a pear portrays him. _ ce 

But perhaps the most plausible suggestion is this: If P portrays a, then it 
can only depict an F such that a resembles Fs. Thus it could be said that the 
Philipon picture exhibits the necessary measure of resemblance because 
Louis-Philippe resembles a pear. But now it seems that resemblance is not 
explained as obtaining between a portrait and its sitter but between the 
sitter and certain other things. The present proposal is logically flawed. 
We want it to be the case that ‘P portrays a’ and ‘P depicts an F’ imply 
together ‘P resembles a’. That is not the case, for the general truth that if A 
resembles B and B resembles C, then A resembles C has no application here, 
for as A is a picture and B is not a picture, there is every reason to bélieve that 
an application of the schema would involve equivocation on ‘resembles’. 

If it is simply stipulated that resemblance is a necessary condition of 
portrayal, ‘P portrays a’ cannot fail to imply ‘P resembles a’. But it is difficult 
to see why anyone should be inclined to accept such a stipulation if from 
‘P portrays a’ and ‘P depicts an F’ we cannot infer either ‘a is an F’ or, 
without begging the question at issue, ‘P resembles a’. What the two sen- 
tences would have to imply is something to the effect that P resembles a as an 
F. I believe the solution is to be found by starting from the idea that a is an 
F in P, but no such solution is open to the Resemblance View. 

Another circumstance that militates against accepting resemblance as a 
necessary condition of portrayal is that many pictures purport to portray 
nonexistents. The ordinary comparative notion of resemblance cannot be 
applied to a picture of Venus, say. Here Beardsley resorts to the move of 
marking off two notions of portrayal. The problem is not only to provide a 
reasonable resemblance-condition for portrayal of nonexistents but also to 
show that the two types of portrayal turn on one and the same kind of 
resemblance. 

Beardsley seeks to establish a resemblance of sorts between a portrait of a 
nonexistent and the nonexistent by bringing in descriptions of nonexistents. 
Thus he suggests that a portrait must have ‘no notable characteristics in- 
compatible with those attributed’ to its (nonexistent) subject.” Now one 
characteristic traditionally attributed to Venus is that she is an alluring 
goddess, but no picture-surface or part of a picture-surface has thé charac- 
teristic of being an alluring goddess. | 

Perhaps it would be protestéd that the characteristics relevant to pictures 
do not pertain to what something is but to what something looks like, 
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visually resembles. But that is not enough; we must in fact resort to a very 
special class of characteristics, such that (an area of) a picture-surface has a 
characteristic of this kind, F, if and only if it depicts an F. Let us call such 
characteristics depicted characteristics. Then we can say that Beardsley 
requires of. a portrait P that represents a nonexistent a that P. have no 
notable depicted characteristics incompatible with those attributed to a. 

A picture that depicted a boy, a pair of wings and a bow would have no 
characteristics incompatible with those attributed to Cupid, yet it could 
hardly portray Cupid unless the wings were on the boy’s back and the bow, 
say, in his hand, It is exceedingly difficult to define conditions the depicted 
characteristics would have to fulfil to bail out the suggested condition on 
portrayal of nonexistents. The problem is that in the absence of depicted 
objects the depicted characteristics cannot be attributed to anything. 

Let us make the—unrealistic—assumption that the problem concerning 
depicted characteristics can be solved. In what sense could the resulting 
analysis of portrayal of nonexistents be said to turn on one and the same 
notion of resemblance as the analysis of portrayal of existing things? The 
only possibility, it seems to me, is to bring portrayal of existing things in 
line with portrayal of non-existents. Instead of saying that a portrait of 
Napoleon has to bé fairly similar to Napoleon, we can say that the portrait 
has to have some of Napoleon’s (visual) characteristics. 

If resemblance is to be the common core of representation, depiction must 
be next in line. ‘P resembles horses’ has to be explicated by ‘P has some (?) 
(visual) characteristics of horses’. This brings matters to a head. The glib 
assumption that pictures as two-dimensional surfaces can have the same 
range of (visual) characteristics as three-dimensional objects cannot support 
an analysis since it is itself badly in need of justification. Notice also that if 
having of characteristics is replaced throughout by attribution of 
characteristics!8 we do not have a version of the Resemblance View 
any more; for it is perceiving or recognition of resemblance, not 
resemblance, that is the basic notion of such an analysis. 

A two-dimensional surface can undoubtedly resemble a three-dimensional 
object in some respects—for example, in respect of physical or phenomenal 
colour. But there is no smooth continuum from such simple cases to such 
assertions as that a surface resembles, looks like, shares some visual charac- 
teristics with, say, horses. The Resemblance View tends to commit the 
mistake of assuming that a surface can be compared with a three-dimensional 
object as a whole quite as easily as it can be compared with such an object in 
some restricted respect, e.g. that of colour. 

It seems to me that when we say of a surface that it looks like a horse or 
Napoleon, we imply no direct comparison between the surface and whatever 
it is said to look like. The only chance of the Resemblance View lies, conse- 
quently, in the analysis of such a non-comparative notion of resemblance. 
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INTRANSITIVE RESEMBLANCE 


When ‘P resembles a’ is asserted of a portrait P of an existing a, ‘resembles’ 
would appear to be a transitive verb, that is the statement would appear to 
assert that some relation of resemblance obtains between P and a. It has. 
been: argued above that attempts to construe ‘P resembles Fs’, where P 
depicts an F, as a relation between P and Fs fail. Thus we have to conclude 
that ‘resembles’ is an intransitive verb in such statements: For this reason 
alone it is advisable to substitute ‘looks like’ for ‘resembles’. 

After a survey of various senses of ‘looks like’ Max Black comes to the 
conclusion that the sense ‘looks like’ has in such statements as: ‘That looks 
like a sheep’—said while pointing to a picture—is the same sense ‘looks like’ 
has in such statements as: ‘He looks very much like a wolf’ said of a man. 
He characterizes this sense as follows: 

Saying of a man that ‘He looks like a wolf’ or, alternatively, ‘He has a wolfish look’ 
may be a way of reporting an immediate impression, with no thought of being able to 
specify points of resemblance—or, in some cases, of being able to specify any ground 
for description.1® 

Notice first that Black’s characterization applies to portraits as well'as to 
depictions. However, I think Black fastens on a wrong sense of ‘looks like’. 
We do not say of pictures such things as: “That looks like a sheep’ or: ‘That 
looks like Napoleon’. The ambiguity of pointing deceives Black. To be sure, 
a line projected from the pointing finger would meet the picture-surface at 
some point; but it is not that point or its environment or even the whole of 
the picture-surface that is pointed at. What is pointed at is something in the 
picture, some depicted object. 

We can now explain why such statements as: “That looks like a sheep’ are 
restricted to certain situations. They are in order when a picture belongs to 
an unfamiliar representational tradition, when the depicted object is small 
or otherwise difficult to make out. What we say ordinarily is: “That is a 
sheep'—unless we want to imply that a depicted dog, say, looks rather like 
a sheep. 

It seems to me that Black could not but reach an impasse—he admits that 
the ‘looks like’ of metaphor does not shed much light on depiction and may 
' indeed be even misleading®°—because, like the champions of the Resemblance 
View, he never questions the assumption that depiction-statements are 
directly about pictures as surfaces. I am convinced they are not. I am not 
saying that the truth-conditions of depiction-statements, as well as portrayal- 
statements, involve no reference to pictures as two-dimensional surfaces. 
Of course they do. In order for a picture to depict an F it is necessary that the 
picture-surface be thus and so. However, ‘thus and so’ is not to be spelled 
out in terms of what the picture-surface resembles by way of comparative 
resemblance, nor in terms of the ‘looks like’ of metaphor. The relation 
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between a picture-surface and a depicted object is not a resemblance-relation 
at all. The search for a suitable intransitive notion of resemblance is not to 
be commended because it perpetuates the error of eliminating depicted 
objects at the outset.?4 

There is an additional diffculty about intransitive notions of resemblance. 
They do not enable us to explain on what grounds we describe pictures as 
excellent likenesses, poor likenesses and so on. Surely it won't do to introduce 
a whole host of expressions such as ‘looks exactly like’, “does not look very 
much like’ and so on, which cannot be interrelated. It seems to me quite 
obvious that the talk about good or poor likenesses does involve some sort - 
of comparison, only the proper objects of comparison are not stretches of 
canvas but depicted objects. 

I must conclude, then, that an intransitive notion of sha however 
defined, could not rescue the Resemblance View. 


CONCLUSION 


The Resemblance View of pictorial representation fails chiefly because there 
is no notion of resemblance in terms of which we could analyse ‘P depicts an 
F’. Since depiction cannot be accounted for in terms of a relational notion of 
resemblance, the question whether such a notion applies to portrayal does 
not really arise; for then the depiction aspect of portrayal is left unexplained 
or, in other words, resemblance would not emerge any more as the common 
core of representation. 
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CONVENTIONS AND THE GROWTH ‘OF 
PICTORIAL STYLE 


David Novitz 


THE CLAIM that pictures depend heavily on conventions is problematic. 
The trouble, or part of it, is that one cannot easily discern the conventional 
elements in a picture: one wants to know what these elements are and where 
they are to be found. Not only this, for in addition one wants to know to 
what extent pictorial conventions enter into and govern the activity of 
depicting. My aim in this paper is to answer these questions; and I shall begin 
by describing two different kinds of pictorial convention. At no stage will I 
attempt to offer an analysis of the concept of convention. Suffice it to say 
that I havé in mind an account similar to that offered by D. K. Lewis in his 
book Convention; and while it is no doubt a point of contention whether 
Lewis’s account can be made to apply to depicting, I shall make no effort 
to resolve the dispute here. Initially, I shall simply describe two procedures 
involved in the activity of depicting which can, I believe, be regarded as 
conventional on any account of convention.” 


I. TWO KINDS OF PICTORIAL CONVENTION 


It often happens that a depictor, follows certain tule-governed methods or 
procedures when attempting to produce a picture of an object. Such pro- 
cedures must be understood not merely as formulae for depicting one 
particular object, but as procedures for depicting an indefinite number of 
(fictional or non-fictional) visible objects. When such procedures become 
widely accepted among the members of a given population they become 
conventional. They are what I shall call ‘umbrella’ conventions since they 
provide a means of depicting not merely one or two but a vast number of 
visible objects. For instance we could have an ‘umbrella’ convention whereby 
in order to draw an object we simply trace (on paper) the outline of the 
object from a ‘standard’ point of view. A picture of a dog produced under 
this convention would consist of a simple line-drawing of a dog in profile; 
and one can apply this convention, not only when depicting dogs, but when 
depicting cows, motor cars and many other visible objects besides. It is 
tempting, but I think wrong, to say that this ‘umbrella’ convention can be 
applied in depicting all visible objects, for there are certain kinds of objects— 
mist and fog, for instance—which although visible, cannot be depicted in 
outline. Although any given ‘umbrella’ convention is a widely accepted 
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procedure for depicting a vast number of objects, there may be some visible 
objects which are, in a certain sense, recalcitrant and which it cannot be used 
to depict. . 

A viewer who is conversant with a given ‘umbrella’ convention will, and 
indeed must, be able to recognize any kind of object drawn in this way— 
provided, of course, that he is able to recognize objects of this kind from the 
angle or point of view from which they have been depicted; and provided, 
too, that the resultant picture is not ambiguous (in the way that Jastrow’s 
‘Duck-Rabbit’ is ambiguous) In this réspect pictures differ significantly 
from words, for knowing that ‘dog’ means dog will not tell me what ‘cow’, 
‘motor car’, or any other word means. But knowing that a certain picture 
isa picture of a dog does enable me to tell—usually ata glance—what many 
other pictures drawn under the same ‘umbrella’ convention are pictures 
of. 

One has only to take a cursory look at the history of art in oda to see 
that there is a large number of ‘umbrella’ conventions and, what is more, 
that they are often closely associated with those qualities of pictures which 
we call their style. There is, for instance, the ancient Egyptian practice of 
combining the most easily recognizable views of an object in one picture 
and of using stretches of local colour to depict the surfaces between contours. 
Then, of course, there are the familiar pe¥spectival methods of depicting 
which were invented during the Renaissance and became central to Renais- 
sance naturalism. At the same time in Florence artists like Piero della Fran- 
cesca developed the technique of depicting objects by treating them as if 
they were lit by an ideal system of lighting in which highlights, shadows, 
tones and shades conspire to display the three-dimensional form of the 
objects. There is, too, the Impressionist method of depicting the world from 
one fixed point, of ignoring the common belief that the observed world 
consists of discrete, extended objects and hence of attending only to two- 
dimensional expanses of colour which are then conveyed, shade by. shade, 
to the canvas. 

Needless to say, these are not the only ‘umbrella’ conventions which have 
figured or can figure in depiċting. Many professions and trades, from 
engineering and architecture to carpentry and plumbing, rely extensively 
on picturesproduced in accordance with certain special ‘umbrella’ conventions 
The attempt to develop a reliable system for depicting three-~dimensional 
objects has occupied draughtsmen for hundreds of years, starting with the 
very muddled medieval attempts to depict machinery, in which the pro- 
cedures of multi-view and single-view drawing were disastrously confused, 
and ending with the orthographic methods of projection of the present 
century.’ Orthographic projection involves a point-for-point rendering of 
the structure of objects, a method which has proved to be remarkably success- _ 
ful not only in engineering but in many other crafts as well. 
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‘Umbrella’ conventions, then, provide a general guide-line within which 
the depictor operates. In addition such conventions delimit the amount and 
kind of information a picture can be used to convey. We know, for instance, 
that we.cannot accurately guage local colour in an Impressionist painting, 
that we cannot hope to take reliable measurements of physical objects from a 
picture drawn in perspective and that in isometric drawings we can only 
take measurements from isometric lines and never, for instance, from non- 
isometric diagonals. 

So far I have isolated only one kind of pictorial convention, but there is 
another which deserves attention. Each pictorial convention of this second 
type consists of a widely accepted method or formula for depicting some 
particular kind of object—for example a face, a tree, a bird, an ear—and not, 
as in the case of ‘umbrella’ conventions, a vast number of different kinds of 
objects. In many discussions of this topic these formulae are referred to as 
‘schemata’, and any picture produced in accordance with such a formula is 
a schematic drawing, a schematic image or a schematic picture. 

A schema, then, is not a kind of picture but rather a method or formula 
for arranging lines and colours in a way which results in a picture of a 
particular object or kind of object. Certain schemata, moreover, are widely 
accepted as a means of depicting certain objects or kinds of objects and may 
thus be regarded as pictorial conventions. Note, however, that not all 
schemata are conventional. If all were, an artist could never be said to develop 
a new, as yet unconventional, schema; but art historians have no hesitation 
in attributing such innovations to the great masters of the past. E. H. Gom- 
brich, for instance, mentions Leonardo’s invaluable development of the 
naturalistic tree schema as well as such conventional schemata as those of 
De Wit, Rubens and Van de Passe for depicting children, of Schön and 
Fialetti for heads and eyes, and of Vogtherr for the human foot.* Needless 
to say, such schemata can be more or less complex. They can be very simple ' 
‘matchstick’ procedures for producing a picture of a particular object; or 
they can be more involved and can be used to construct fairly intricate 
configurations which impart a great deal of visual information. At some or 
other unspecified point, though, where a picture becomes too complex and 
too intricate, we would no longer call it a schematic image although, of 
course, it may perfectly well be “built up’ out of such images. 

There are, then, at least two kinds of pictorial conventions which enter 
into the practice of depicting. On the one hand we have ‘umbrella’ conven- 
_ tions and on the other conventional schemata. Most depictors, we should 
notice, learn these conventions not by entering into agreements with members 
of their audience, but by attending to the works of other depictors: that 
is, they learn them by example and demonstration. In the vast majority of 
cases a depictor simply ‘gets the hang of’ and adopts or subscribes to a 
particular pictorial convention without ever articulating the convention or 
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stating its principles and without having to enter into the process of decision- 
making which originally produced the convention. 

Although I will not argue the case here, it would seem that all other 
piçtorial conveńtions—such as conventions of shape, proportion and size— 
can be reduced either to ‘umbrella’ conventions or to conventional schemata. 
So far, however, I have said nothing about the relation between ‘umbrella’ 
conventions and conventional schemata, but this is a question that I shall 
have to return to later on. For the present we must notice that there is a 
number of non-pictorial conventions which often enter into and affect the 
practice of depicting, the most obvious of these being the convention of 
titling. Although titling is not a pictorial convention, for it involves the use 
of linguistic devices which are external to the picture and which have no 
pictorial properties, it is none the less a widely accepted means of telling an 
audience what to look for in a picture and of directing an audience’s gaze 
to certain visual attributes of the picture. In this respect the convention of 
titling plays a similar role to that of ‘umbrella’ conventions and conventional 
schemata, which likewise direct an audience’s gaze to pertinent visual features 
of the two-dimensional surface. Of course this is not the only role which 
titles play. There are others, but there is little to be gained by pursuing the 
matter here. We would do better, I think, to explore the role which conven- 
tional schemata and ‘umbrella’ conventions play in the creation of pictures, 
since this gives rise to an important issue which has to be resolved in an 
adequate account of depicting, 


2. THE GOMBRICH PROBLEM 


Ever since the publication of E. H. Gombrich’s book Art and Illusion there 
has been a strong school of thought favouring the view that depicting is 
essentially schematic and that schemata and schematic images necessarily 
enter into, and decisively influence, the activity of depicting. The proponents 
of this view seldom mention those general and widely accepted procedures 
of picture production which I have called ‘umbrella’ conventions. Rather, 
they prefer to see depicting as a piecemeal affair, proceeding bit by bit, 
schema by schema, image by image. I shall argue that this view does not 
provide an adequate account of depicting. . 

Perhaps the most powerful, and certainly the most persuasive, arguments 
in support of this view are to be found in the lavishly illustrated pages of 
Art and Illusion.’ Gombrich argues that when a depictor sets out to produce 
a life-like picture he does not do so by putting down on canvas whatever he 
sees before him. The trouble is that the world around us is far too rich and 
much too varied to be reproducible at will. Its reproduction on canvas must 
be mediated by a ‘code’, by formulae which can be recalled much more 
readily and with a much higher degree of accuracy than the vast and complex 
array of visual data furnished by what we call the real world.’ 
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According to Gombrich the depictor must take as his starting point that 
‘code’ or conventional schema which, he conjectures, will enable him to 
produce a picture that approximates most closely to the visual appearance 
of the object which he wishes to depict. Following the schema he will 
produce what is often no more than a crude sketch which conveys only 
some of the pertinent visual information about the object. But as time 
passes the depictor notices deficiences in his schema. He observes certain 
respects in which his schematic image fails to match the observed object and 
consequently alters it through a process of trial and error or, as Gombrich 
calls it, ‘making and matching’, until at last he produces what he regards 
as a more satisfactory picture. Not that this is the ‘final word’: the depictor 
may notice additional deficiencies, and undertake further “making and 
matching’. 

Now although Gombrich regards this process of ‘making and matching’ 
as integral to the growth of pictorial style, he emphasizes that it is in no way 
integral to depicting itself. Certainly one has to start from a schema in order 
to depict because, as he tells us, “you cannot create a faithful image out of 
nothing’ (p. 73). But the point is that such ‘making’ need not be followed by 
‘matching’. And this fact, as Richard Wollheim has pointed out, is of great 
importance to Gombrich, since he uses it to distinguish various periods of 
art in terms of the extent to which ‘matching’ followed ‘making’.” In 
Egyptian art, for instance, there was seldom any need to match the schema 
with the actual motif, whereas in Greek naturalism the schematic image 
standardly required painstaking alterations and revisions. If Gombrich is to 
be believed, therefore, all that is strictly required in depicting is the process 
of ‘making’: the process, that is, of producing a schematic image in accord- 
ance with a particular schema. 

However, a closer look at Gombrich’s account of the central role which 
conventional schemata play in depicting reveals one startling deficiency: he 
never argues in support of the view that schemata, conventional or otherwise, 
are logically required for depicting. Certainly he gives psychological evidence 
to show that schemata greatly facilitate the act of depicting; and he argues 
persuasively elsewhere for the claim that they aid one’s powers of recall.® 
But this establishes only that the depictor is often psychologically dependent 
on pictorial ‘codes’ or schemata. It does not establish that their mediation is 
logically required for depicting. Yet this is precisely what Gombrich wants 
to establish. If I have understood him correctly, he is advancing not merely a 
psychological thesis but a logical thesis as well. Schemata, he tells us, are 
part and parcel of ‘the logic of image making’—by which he means that 
‘without a schema which can be moulded and modified, no artist could 
imitate reality’. And yet, so far as I have been able to determine, he offers 
no-argument in support of this view. 

But perhaps one should not be too surprised by this omission, for the fact 
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of the matter is that depicting does not always depend on, or involve, 
schemata—whether conventional or not. Consider the following situation : 
_ A biologist is faced with the task of depicting a living creature which he has 
never previously seen, and for which he has no schema. He wants to do this 
because he needs a visual record of the creature in order to have it 
classified. ) 

Now since he has no schema for depicting it, he could follow the standard 
procedure of borrowing a schema for (what he takes to be) a similar kind of 
object and of adapting or ‘correcting’ it. Indeed if Gombrich is correct, this 
is what he must do. But let us suppose as well that our biologist is not alto- 
_ gether untalented and that he realizes that in borrowing and adapting a 
schema for another type of living thing he runs the risk of pre-judging the 
classification of the creature. Consequently he may decide to proceed along 
different lines. He may take as a starting point not a schema but a range of 
widely accepted general procedures for biological drawing, and he may 
apply them to the problem at hand. In other words, he depicts the creature 
by reverting to his knowledge of a set of specifically devised ‘umbrella’ 
conventions and by applying them systematically to the object at hand. 
In this way it becomes possible for the biologist not only to depict the animal 
without having any particular schema for it, but to invent an entirely new 
schema which he will be in a position to use when he has to draw another 
creature of the same type. And this is important, because on Gombrich’s 
view all schemata are either discovered by chance or are ‘corrections’, i.e. 
developments or adaptations of other, schemata.!° They are never entirely _ 
the inventions of inspired artists or of draughtsmen with some special need. 
But this is false. It is common knowledge that technical illustrators often 
devise new formulae for depicting certain objects and that such schemata 
are not modifications of old ‘codes’, and have not simply turned up by 
chance. They have been meticulously devised in accordance with certain 
general procedures of technical drawing: what I have called ‘umbrella’ 
conventions. 

Two points are now clear. The first is that Gombrich is mistaken in his 
belief that schemata—conventional or otherwise—are integral to depicting. 
One has only to look at Impressionism in order to see that this is not so, for 
the Impressionist does not depict the world object by object, using a different 
schema for each kind of entity. Rather, he has at his disposal certain general 
procedures according to which he conveys colour and form to the canvas, 
in this way producing a picture of some or other scene.!2 Of course this is 
not to say that the Impressionist depicts with an ‘innocent eye’: it is only to 
say that he does not look at the world as one normally does; that he does 
not regard it as consisting of discrete objects neatly bounded by thin black 
lines. The second point is that on my account the depictor can devise entirely 
new formulae for depicting individual objects. These formulae or schemata 
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are ‘new’ in the sense that they are not derived from, and are not adaptations 
of, other conventional schemata. 

Now it goes without saying that these two observations threaten ~ 
Gombrich’s account of depicting. However, one could point out that they 
damage Gombrich’s position only if it is true that general procedures of 
depicting can operate prior to and independently of pictorial schemata; 
for failing this, it would not be possible for a depictor to bypass schemata 
altogether when depicting an object. One way of demonstrating this is by 
arguing that general procedures for depicting objects, irrespective of whether 
or not they are conventional, are necessary for, or are presupposed by, any 
specific formula for depicting a particular object. Of course I do not wish _ 
to suggest that ‘umbrella’ conventions are logically prior to all schemata. Not 
every general procedure for depicting objects need be conventional. Rather 
my claim is that every method for depicting a specific kind of object must 
instantiate a method for depicting objects in general. If, for example, I have 
a man-schema which, when applied, yields a picture of a man drawn per- 
spectivally, then it must be, and must have been, possible for me to apply 
this perspectival method of depicting to many different kinds of visible 
objects. The existence of the general method of depicting is a precondition 
for its application in a particular schema, and as a result to apply a schema is 
necessarily to apply certain general procedures of depicting. This point can 
be further clarified with the help of an analogy. The general procedures and 
techniques of depicting (which when widely accepted serve as ‘umbrella’ 
conventions) are in some respects like the general procedures or methods 
which are adopted when constructing a building. There are, as any contractor 
knows, certain basic principles of orthodox building: ways of casting cement, 
of laying foundations, of setting bricks, fitting windows, and so on. And 
these, in so far as they provide directions for the construction not of any 
particular kind of building but of buildings in general, correspond to what 
I have called the general, rule-governed, techniques of depicting. Schemata,. 
on the other hand, are like the application of these general rules when con- 
structing buildings of a particular kind. When building a school, a church 
or a hospital one must of course apply these general methods of construction; 
but in each case one applies theni differently. There is what one might call a 
special formula for building a church, a formula which differs from the 
formula for a school or a hospital. But none the less one cannot build a 
school or a hospital without applying the more general constructional 
principles. My formula for constructing a church (which is to be compared 
with ‘a schema) can only be applied by adhering to certain general principles 
of construction (which are to be compared with the general procedures of 
depicting). It is in this sense, then, that the application of every schema 
necessarily involves the application of certain general methods or techniques 
of depicting. 
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Not only are general procedures of depicting more basic than schemata, 
but unlike schemata they are also necessary for depicting. It is, I think, 
perfectly obvious than an object can only be depicted by following some or 
other method, no matter how crude or rough-and-ready it may be. The 
method need not be widely accepted; it need not be conventional: nor, 
indeed, need the depictor consciously have devised it. But no matter how 
crude the picture, it must be possible to discern some methods or techniques 
whereby the depictor came to produce this picture and whereby he could 
depict other objects. Failing this, the arrangement of lines would be so 
disorganized, so haphazard, and in such a total state of disarray that it would 


_ hot amount to a picture of anything at all. 


3. THE INDIVIDUATION OF PICTORIAL STYLES 


There can be little doubt, then, that Gombrich has failed to provide an 
adequate account of depicting. One can depict without using schemata; but 
one cannot depict without employing certain general methods of depicting. 
Such methods, of course, need not be conventional, for in order to ascribe 
this status to them they would need at the very least to be widely accepted 
among the members of a given population. And it goes without saying that 
not every general method of depicting objects need be widely accepted in 
just this way. However, it is true that the vast majority of pictures that we 
encounter from day to day, whether in our newspapers and magazines, on 
television or in the cinema, are produced in accordance with pictorial 
conventions—both ‘umbrella’ conventions and conventional schemata— 
rather than strange, new-fangled methods of depicting. The fact of the 
matter is that while pictorial conventions are not necessary for depicting, 
they do figure prominently in this activity. Indeed, it is precisely these 
conventions which constitute a pictorial style; and an attempt to tell the 
story of such styles is no more than an attempt to trace and explain changes 
in pictorial conventions. 

Of course, pictorial styles must be distinguished from what are sometimes 
called pérsonal style. A personal style is specified not by conventions but by 
those more or less idiosyncratic features of a depictor’s work which often 
help the connoisseur distinguish one artist’s pictures from other pictures 
produced in the same pictorial style. 

Nor, of course, can pictorial styles be identified with styles in art. While 
the artistic styles which are manifest in paintings are to some extent dependent 
on. pictorial styles, it is none the less possible to have changes in the former 
without corresponding changes in the latter. Although the Renaissance 
style of painting embodies a particular pictorial style, it is arguable that the 
shift in artistic style from Renaissance naturalism to Mannerism does not 
involve a change in pictorial style, since there are no specifically Mannerist 
(as opposed to Renaissance) methods or formulae for depicting objects. 
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Rather, the shift of artistic style in this case consists of a change in subject 
matter and a different emphasis on detail and arrangement. So even though 
I will use labels which are normally reserved for artistic styles in order to ~ 
mention and describe pictorial styles, I do so reluctantly and only because 
no adequate terms have been coined for my task. 

My claim is that pictorial styles consist of, and are invariably specified in 
terms of, pictorial conventions. Perhaps the best known attempt to individ- 
uate and specify pictorial styles is to be found in Art and Illusion.* Here 
Gombrich argues that a pictorial style is nothing more than a ‘vocabulary’ 
of conventional schemata. Traditional Greek, Egyptian and Chinese styles 
of depicting all have their distinctive ‘vocabularies’, and a depictor who has 
mastered one of these styles must have spent years learning the appropriate ~ 
schemata. 

But this way of specifying pictorial styles will not do at all. The trouble 
is that Gombrich fails to provide any way of individuating pictorial ‘vocabu- 
laries’. It is not enough to treat a style as a ‘vocabulary’ of conventional 
schemata if one does not provide some general method for identifying those 
‘vocabularies’. We need to know what makes a Greek ‘vocabulary’ dis- 
tinctively Greek and a Chinese ‘vocabulary’ distinctively Chinese. Only 
then will we be able to explain why a particular schema belongs to the 
Chinese or to the Greek pictorial ‘vocabulary’. Gombrich’s silence on this 
point is puzzling. At times one suspects that he favours a simple historical 
criterion, but this has difficulties of its own. Anyone who argues that the 
Greek ‘vocabulary’ is distinctively Greek because it was produced by people 
living in a certain society during a certain historical period is faced with at 
least one seemingly insurmountable-problem. What would such a person 
say of a characteristically Chinese schema if he discovered that it had been 
produced without any knowledge of Chinese pictorial art by an Athenian 
during the high tide of Greek naturalism? It seems that the historical cri- 
terion would force him to say that despire the typically Chinese appearance 
of the images produced in accordance with it the schema belongs to the 
Greek pictorial ‘vocabulary’—simply in virtue of its history. But this is 
plainly false, for we can tell from the appearance of these images that they 
belong to the Chinese and not the Greek pictorial style. The schema has no 
place:at all in what anyone would ordinarily regard as the Greek pictorial 
style. Clearly, then, the historical criterion will not do; for any criterion 
which purports to individuate pictorial styles, but which does not enable 
one to distinguish renderings in the Greek style from renderings in the 
Chinese style, must be inadequate. 

The obvious answer to Gombrich’s problem appears to be that we 
individuate pictorial ‘vocabularies’, and hence pictorial styles, in terms of 
‘umbrella’ conventions and not in terms of historically delimited conven- 
tional schemata. Thus on my view a Chinese schema and a Greek schema 
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belong to different pictorial ‘vocabularies’ or styles because they instantiate 
different ‘umbrella’ conventions. If I am right, it is because two schemata 
exemplify the same rules or methods of depicting—it is because they 
instantiate thè same ‘umbrella’ convention—that they belong to the same 
pictorial ‘vocabulary’ or style. On the other hand when two schemata 
instantiate different ‘umbrella’ conventions—when. the one involves, say, 
the rules of perspective and the other the canons of Egyptian schematic art— 
we regard them as the product of different styles of depicting : in Gombrich’s 
words, as belonging to different ‘vocabularies’. Nor is there any particular 
difficulty involved in deciding whether the same methods of depicting are 
_ being employed. We can specify the general procedures used in perspectival 
drawing, orthographic projection or Impressionist painting; and we can 
compare them for similarities and differences. In perspectival drawing, for 
instance, parallel lines converge, but not so in orthographic projection. The 
difference is obvious and the consequences radical for the uses which can be 
made of the resultant pictures.. 

. Now ifit is true that pictorial ‘vocabularies’ and hence pictorial styles can 
be individuated only by reference to ‘umbrella’ conventions, then we may 
as well wield Ockham’s razor and insist that there is no need to identify a 
pictorial style with a ‘vocabulary’ of conventional schemata. Instead we 
should identify it in terms of ‘umbrella’ conventions, where each ‘umbrella’ 
convention has its own set of defining characteristics. A pictorial style will 
thus consist of at least one ‘umbrella’ convention; although, of course, there 
may be pictures which combine pictorial styles or which are not produced 
in any recognizable style. Notice, too, that I do not wish to deny that what ` 
counts as a pictorial style is in a certain sense historically determined, since it 
clearly depends on what general procedures of depicting are widely accepted 
by the members of a given population at a certain time. My only objection 
to a historical criterion for individuating styles is that by itself it is insufficient, 
since it overlooks the one unifying factor—‘umbrella’ conventions—which 
_ helps explain the way in which various schemata hang — within a 
pictorial style. 


4. PICTORIAL PROGRESS 


Of course the way in which one specifies pictorial style must influence the 
account which one gives of stylistic change. The change of style from 
Egyptian schematic drawings to Greek naturalism and from Greek natural- 
ism to the picturé -writing of medieval art, which in its turn was transformed 
by Giotto and Masaccio into what we now call Renaissance naturalism, can 
be explained in at least two different ways. Whereas Gombrich regards such 
changes as nothing more than the cumulative effect of alterations to pictorial 
‘vocabularies,’ I shall argue that they are to be regarded as the result of 
alterations to ‘umbrella’ conventions. 
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According to Gombrich, when a conventional schema fails to serve the 
depictor’s purpose, when it can no longer be used to convey the information 
that a depictor wants to convey or when it no longer has the effects that he 
desires, the depictor will modify or ‘correct’ it until he produces a schema 
which meets his needs. In time this altered schema may itself become a 
conventional means of depicting and may thus become part of an altered 
pictorial ‘vocabulary’. The pictorial style specified by this ‘vocabulary’ will 
thus have ‘grown’ or ‘evolved’ and this, Gombrich contends, results from 
the process which he calls ‘schema plus correction’. If he is right, all radical 
changes in pictorial style are the result of such piecemeal alterations to 
conyentional schemata.!4 But until we know what sorts of alterations or 
‘corrections’ lead to changes in style, Gombrich’s account remains incom- 
plete. It is obvious from what he says elsewhere that not any alteration will 
do. A naturalistic painter, for instance, will often ‘match’ the conventional 
schema for depicting, say, a human face with an actual face. And such 
‘matching’ involves altering the schema until it can be used to produce a 
more life-like image of the person in question. But this, Gombrich stresses, 
is part and parcel of the naturalistic enterprise.” It is emphatically not as if 
these alterations amount to changes in style: they cannot be construed as 
departures from naturalism. Nor are they changes of style since they do not 
necessarily improve (or spoil) this style. On the contrary, if we are to believe 
Gombrich, it is essential to Greek and Renaissance naturalism that ‘matching’ 
of this sort should occur.16 But if this is true, then we are left with the prob- 
lem of characterizing those alterations or ‘corrections’ which are not integral 
to, but mark a break with, the prevailing style: 

And Gombrich has nothing at all to say on this subject. The omission, of 
course, is the result of his failure to individuate what he calls ‘vocabularies’ of 
conventional schemata. As we have seen, he cannot tell us where pictorial 
styles begin and end; and it is not surprising, therefore, that he fails to 
characterize the sorts of alterations which lead to shifts of style. Had he 
specified pictorial style in the way that I have done, his present difficulty 
would fall away, for he could argue with perfect plausibility that any radical 
change in pictorial style must involve changes in ‘umbrella’ conventions: 
alterations of schemata involving no change in underlying ‘umbrella’ 
conventions do not constitute a stylistic change. 

This explanation of stylistic change removes any need for Gombrich’s 
formula ‘schema plus correction’. To invoke this formula when explaining 
shifts in pictorial style merely complicates matters for, as we have seen, 
there are many alterations or ‘corrections’ to conventional schemata which 
do not count as a departure from the prevailing style. Of course I do not 
wish to suggest that radical changes in pictorial style cannot be initiated by 
altering conventional schemata. My point is that only certain suchalterations 
will bring about the requisite change—namely, alterations which involve 
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changing the ‘umbrella? conventions instantiated by the schemata in 
question. 

This way of explaining shifts of pictorial style allows us to make an impor- 
tant distinction which any account in terms of ‘schema plus correction’ tends 
to overlook. It is the distinction between refining and improving a particular 
style on the one hand and altering or radically changing the style on the 
other. On my account any radical change in style is effected by altering the 
‘umbrella’ conventions in terms of which the style is specified. By contrast 
a style is improved or refined (but not altered) by modifying, amending or 
‘correcting’ conventional schemata without departing from the underlying 
‘umbrella’ conventions. 

Gombrich, however, cannot allow that there is any difference in kind 
between refining a style and radically altering it. Since both are to be 
explained in terms of his all-pervasive formula of ‘schema plus correction’, 
he is prepared to admit only a difference of degree. Thus on his account 
revolutions in style are merely the cumulative effect of refinements of style.!” 

Yet this is not always the case. We know that da Vinci, Michelangelo 
and Raphael were jointly responsible for a vast number of refinements of, 
and improvements to, Renaissance naturalism. Yet no art historian would 
claim that these innovations when taken together mark a break with this 
pictorial style. Although the inventions of these masters must have amazed 
their contemporaries, they do not amount to or even herald the breakdown 
of Renaissance naturalism. On the other hand if da Vinci had produced a 
single figure in the manner of Blake, we would have no hesitation in affirming 
a radical departure from Renaissance naturalism. An accumulation of 
refinements of style is neither necessary nor sufficient for changes in style, 
and consequently it is not true that the difference between refinement and 
change is merely one of degree. This, you will remember, is not to say that 
stylistic changes are never brought about by piecemeal alterations to conven- 
tional schemata. On the contrary this may, and I am sure often does, occur. 
My point is only that no matter how numerous the alterations to a conven- 
tional schema, these alterations cannot amount to a change of style unless they 
effect changes in the ‘umbrella’ convention underlying the schema. 

What Gombrich fails to realize is that da Vinci’s inventions, like those of 
Michelangelo and Raphael, were not a deviation from, but were simply a 
development of, the ‘umbrella’ conventions which characterize Renaisance 
naturalism. Of course it cannot be denied that these masters were dissatisfied 
with the conventional schemata of the day. In their eyes many of the formulae 
used by their contemporaries provided only a very clumsy approximation 
to the visual appearance of the objects which they wished to depict. But 
despite this, and despite their alterations to these schemata, it is clear that 
these masters had no wish to break with Renaissance naturalism, since they 
adopted the very ‘umbrella’ conventions which characterize this style in 
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order to amend the offending schemata. Their refinements of and improve- 
ments to Renaissance naturalism consisted not in a deviation from the 
broad principles of this style, but in the more imaginative and rigorous 
application of these principles.’* . 

Earlier'I stressed that ‘umbrella’ conventions determine the type and limit 
the amount of information a picture can be used to convey. Not only this, 
for they limit and determine the possible effects of a picture as well. To this 
Ican now add that for the most part it is only when the depictor is dissatisfied 
with these limitations—when they either thwart his aims or frustrate his 
purposes—that he will venture a break with the prevailing pictorial style. 
For instance, it was only when the general principles of Renaissance 
Naturalism were found to be unduly limiting and restrictive that late- 
eighteenth-century artists, from the American John Singleton Copley to 
Goya, Blake and eventually Turner, found it necessary not merely to refine 
and improve traditional schemata but to alter the very foundations of these 
schemata: to alter the ‘umbrella’ conventions on which they were based. 
And this, of course, marked a radical break with Renaissance naturalism.! 
Again, the condemnation of the ‘graven image’ in the early Christian era 
caused many craftsmen to be dissatisfied with the ‘umbrella’ conventions 
which characterized Greek naturalism: they wanted to produce ‘un- 
convincing’ pictures, pictures which were’ not life-like but which could 
none the less be effectively used to illustrate incidents in the Bible. As a 
consequence they devised the ‘picture-writing’ of the Dark and Middle 
Ages.?9 By contrast dissatisfaction not with ‘umbrella’ conventions, but with 
individual schemata, can often be cured without radical shifts in the general 
principles of depicting. If I am right, such alterations or ‘cures amount to 
no more than refinements of style. 


5. CONCLUSION 


My aim in this paper has been to shed light on the claim that pictures depend 
heavily on conventions. In order to do this I began by distinguishing two 
different kinds of pictorial convention: what I called ‘umbrella’ conventions 
and conventional schemata. As to the role which such conventions play in 
depicting I have argued that, contrary to what E. H. Gombrich says, 
conventional schemata are not essential to this activity. That depicting is 
not necessarily schematic becomes apparent when it is realized that the 
depictor can by-pass schemata byrelying on those widely accepted procedures 
of depicting which I have called ‘umbrella’ conventions. These general 
procedures are not only logically prior to any schema, but are a necessary 
feature of the practice of depicting, for one cannot have a picture of an 
object which does not instantiate some or other method for depicting very 
many objects. Of course such general procedures need not be conventional, 
but most pictures, I suggested, do embody pictorial conventions. 
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On a more positive note I argued that we normally specify pictorial style 
in terms of such conventions. However, not just any kind of. pictorial 
convention would suffice. In particular, Gombrich’s attempt to individuate 
and specify pictorial styles in terms of ‘vocabularies’ of conventional schemata 
cannot succeed because he has no way of delimiting such ‘vocabularies’. 
Instead, I argued that one must specify pictorial style in terms of ‘umbrella’ 
conventions and that all changes of style must be explained as changes to 
this kind of pictorial convention. Gombrich, I contended, is mistaken in his 
belief that one can explain the structure and dynamics of style in terms of 


conventional schemata alone. 
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ON PROFESSOR GOMBRICH’S MODEL 
OF SCHEMA AND CORRECTION 


Paul Richter 


I 


In Art and Illusion E. H. Gombrich tries to answer a question which arises 

from the following: (i) at any given historical period there is generally a 

predominant style of representational art; (ii) styles of representational art 

vary from one period to another; (iii) neither of these two facts have in his 
opinion been adequately explained. 

In outline Gombrich’s explanation is: (i) some artists have as a goal (or as 
one of their goals) the accurate portrayal of nature; (ii) this goal can only 
be realized progressively; (iii) the structure of this progressive realization 
is that of schema and correction, which he describes as being analogous to 
‘the way science works’, i.e. the posing, testing, correction and revision of 
hypotheses. He writes: 


This description of the way science works is eminently applicable to the story of visual 
discoveries in art. Our formula of schema and correction, in fact, illustrates this very 
procedure. You must have a starting point, a standard of comparison, in order to 
begin that process of making and matching and remaking which finally becomes 
embodied in the finished image. The artist cannot start from scratch but he can criticise 
his forerunners.’ ' 


Sone of the questions that arise from this account are: What is a schema? 
Why are schemata required? What does ‘correction’ mean? In what follows 
I will touch upon each of these, but will address myself primarily to the 
last. 


II 


Gombrich tries to explain what he means by ‘correction’ in terms of 
‘more information’. He writes: 


To say of a drawing that it is a correct view of Tivoli does not mean, of course, that 


Tivoli is bounded by wiry lines, it means that those who understand it will derive 
no false information from the drawing. . . .4 


Later he compares Constable’s painting of Wivenhoe Park with a child’s 
copy of it claiming that the Constable ‘is a closer rendering of the motif 
than is that of the child’.5 He then attempts to ‘define a little more explicitly 
what may be meant by such a statement’: 
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It means, I suspect, that we can, and almost must, interpret Constable’s painting in terms 
of a possible visible world; if we accept the truth of the label that the painting represents 
Wivenhoe Park, we will also be confident that this interpretation will tell us a good 
many facts about that country seat in 1816 which we would have gathered if we stood 
by Constable’s side.” 


Taken together these two statements provide. I think, the explicit explana- 
tion which Gombrich has to give for the notion of one picture being a more 
correct rendering of a motif than another. This is the case if: (i) It is more 
difficult to not read in terms of a possible visible world; (ii) It will provide 
more information regarding its motif from some place at some time; 
(iii) Those who understand it will derive less false information from it. 

I take the first of these to mean that it is more difficult to see as patches 
of coloured paint on canvas-than as the motif it is meant to represent. This is 
not elucidating for two reasons: (i) It is not clear how such a test can be 
“applied; (ii) In those cases in which its application is relatively clear it will 
run counter to what Gombrich obviously wishes to maintain, i.e. that 
such paintings as those of Turner and Monet, since they are relatively easy 
to read as patches of paint on canvas, are less correct as renderings of their 
motifs than is the child’s copy of the Constable. The role which this condition 
is playing in,Gombrich’s explanation (though it is not, I believe, intended) 
is to exclude as ‘close renderings of a motif’ those mappings which would 
provide a great deal of information about a motif ‘to those who undersotod 
the notation’ but which did not look like pictures of anything. 

Gombrich is right in holding that a more correct representation will 
provide more information and less false information than would a less 
correct one. The trouble is that he draws back from talking about how this 
information is seen to be correct. He draws back from this because he wants 
to avoid the philosophical difficulties which would be created by men- 
tioning such things as ‘the ‘image on Constable’s retina’ and, indeed, the 
whole idea of appearances that has proved such a will-o’-the-wisp to | 
aesthetics.’ He cannot avoid completely, though, discussing the notion of 
‘correction’ in terms of how things, i.e. the motifs and the picture, look. 
. This can be seen if we ask ourselves what can be meant by his saying that 
Wivenhoe Park ‘will tell us a good many facts about that country seat in 
1816 which we would have gathered if we stood by Constable’s side’.® 
The most reasonable interpretation of this, it seems to me, is: If we look at 
the painting of Wivenhoe Park we will see pictured a good many of the 
things which we would have seen had we looked at (the motif) Wivenhoe 
Park from Constable’s side when he painted his picture. 

Gombrich is trying through circumlocution to avoid the difficult philoso- 
phical problems which such an interpretation raises. When he is not so ~ 
concerned with avoiding such problems he allows himself to say such things 
as: 
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His (i.e. the painter’s) is a psychological problem of conjuring up a convincing 
image. .. .10 l 
. .. the art of perspective aims at a correct equation: it wants the image to appear like 
the object and the object like the image.™ 


[Impressionism] can be seen as the summit of the process that leads the pictorial symbol 
to be matched ever more closely with appearances. . . 1? 


The complete portrayal might be the one which gives as much correct information 
about the spot as we would obtain if we looked at it from the very spot where the 
artist stood.13 


In addition to this the notion of ‘more information’ itself stands in need 
of clarification, particularly in view of the fact that paintings such as those 
of Duccio, which according to Gombrich™ are less close renderings of their 
motifs than are those of Constable or Turner, in important respects provide 
us with more information. As Gombrich puts it: 


From Duccio’s painting we could infer some essential structures of wooden boats 
even if other information were lost. From Constable’s hardly. And when we come 
to the paintings of Constable’s great rival Turner, the structure of objects is often quite 
swallowed up by the modifications of the moment—mist, light, and dazzle.15 


Clearly the ‘more information’ referred to as a criterion for a closer 
rendering of the motif is more information concerning the way the motif 
looked rather than information concerning the structure of objects in the 
motif. To understand Gombrich’s model of schema and correction; then, 
we must clarify what it means to say that one picture looks more like its 
motif than does another. For this we must turn to his theory of perception. 


M 


Gombrich does not present a fully developed theory of perception in 
Art and Illusion. Whatever theory he does rest his model on must be pieced 
together from a few scattered statements. I will try to put together the view 
he explicitly states, cite some objections to its most superficial reading, and 
try to interpret it in a way which is, I believe, Gombrich’s intended meaning 
(though I cannot be certain of this) and which will provide some clarification 
of the notion of ‘correction’ in his model. 

Gombrich claims that psychology has brought ‘news of a radical reorienta- 
tion of all traditional ideas about the human mind, which cannot leave 
the historian of art unaffected’.1® The news of which he writes is the rejection 
of the sense-data theory of perception; which he calls ‘the bucket theory of 
the mind’, ‘the picture, that is, of a mind in which “sense-data”’ are deposited 
and processed’ .1? 

The theory of perception that he accepts and upon which he rests his 
model of schema and correction is that which he calls ‘the searchlight 
theory’, which emphasizes ‘the activity of the living organism that never 
ceases probing and testing its environment’.!® This theory holds that our 
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perceptions will be ‘vague and general at first’!® but as we come to require 
greater clarity in order to resolve a particular sort of problem they will 
become progressively ‘more articulated and differentiated’.2° In order to 
resolve such problems we will pose a.provisional hypothesis, test it against 
our needs, improve upon it, test it again, and so on. He writes: 


It might be said, therefore, that the very process of perception is based on the same 
rhythm that we found governing the process of representation: the rhythm of schema 
and correction. It is a rhythm which presupposes constant activity on our part in making 
guesses and modifying them in the light of our experience.21 


This claim that perception itself follows the model of schema-and correction 
raises the following objections: (i) The method of modification of perception 
cannot be called ‘correction’ since there is nothing to ‘correct’ against; 
(ii) The method of modification of representational art cannot be called 
‘correction’ unless all that is meant by this is bringing it into closer agreement 
with the shifting sands of perception. 

Gombrich does seem to leave himself open to these objections, which 
make the notion of correction unintelligible. The way out, which I will 
develop shortly, is to revise or reinterpret the claim that perception itself 
proceeds according to schema and correction in such a way as to provide a 
more stable backdrop for those activities which depend upon perception 
such as representational art. 

Before I try to do this there is the following related difficulty: Gombrich 
discusses an: engraving of Chartres cathedral in which the windows, which 
are known to be rounded, are depicted as pointed arches. He writes: 


Clearly, if we pointed out to the artist his mistake he could have modified his scheme 
and rounded the windows.” 


This suggests that the schema which the artist is using to depict the motif 
leads him to an incorrect perception of it i.e. that the schema not only 
articulates and differentiates the elements in our field of perception but 
actually dictates their content and at times does this incorrectly. This 
suggestion seems to be supported further when Gombrich writes: 


Painting is an activity, and the artist will therefore tend to see what he paints rather 
than paint what he sees.?8 


This can have two interpretations: (i) that the artist actually sees what he 
paints even if what he paints is a demonstrably false representation of the 
motif; (ii) that the artist can distinguish in his field of perception no more 
than that which is articulated and differentiated by the schema he is employ- 
ing, though what is thus distinguished will be correct or can be corrected 
within the scope of that schema. It is the latter interpretation that must 
stand if the notion of schema and correction is to make sense: for if we see 


what our schemata impose upon us, then where there are no means other 
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than visual for correction (and in most cases there are none) there can be no 
sense to the claim that the schema can be corrected. 

In what follows I will sketch in what I believe to be, after putting the 
pieces together and tailoring them according to a ‘he must mean this’ 
standard of interpretation, Gombrich’s theory of perception. Since, however, 


such a game is presurhptuous and untenable and since, besides, I do not wish _ 


to saddle someone else with what may be my own view, I offer it as my 
reading of the ‘searchlight theory’ and one which avoids the raised objections 
and makes sense of the model of schema and correction. 

The kinds of elements we perceive are determined by the kinds of tasks 
we have had to perform which depend upon the making of visual discrimina- 
tions. Conversely, we seldom perceive elements if we have or have had no 
reason to distinguish them. For example, if tracking animals in a forest 
requires making certain kinds of visual discriminations and if I have never 
had a need to learn how to track animals in a forest, then I probably would 
not make those visual discriminations. This does not mean that I can’t learn 
how to do this, nor does it mean that thete are gaps in my perceptual field. 
It means that I do not know what to look for but, presumably, could learn. 
Learning to do this would involve learning what to look for, which in 
turn would involve learning to attend to things of which I am not at present 
aware. I. would acquire some new categories for visual discriminations, 
enabling me to attend to details of my visual field related to, and enabling 
me successfully to perform, this new activity. Learning new categories for 
visual discrimination in order to achieve a particular purpose requiring 
visual discrimination, and applying these in order to pick out elements I 
was previously unaware of, I call ‘articulating the visual field for a particular 
purpose’. These categories constitute a schema. 

Suppose that my purpose is accurately to draw a relatively complicated 
object, for example a marigold. This means to produce an object, made with 
some artistic medium, e.g. pencil on paper, such that when it is looked at 
what is seen is a picture of a marigold. In order to do this I must be able to 
perceive upon looking at the marigold I wish to make a drawing of those 
details which: (i) can be rendered by me using the medium I have chosen; 
(ii) contribute to giving this object its particular appearance. 

If I am not practised in drawing, or if I do not have a clear recollection 
of the attempts of others, then I am faced with the task of trying to locate 
anew those elements in my perceptual field which will help me to perform 
this task. Suppose that I either acquire from somewhere a crude approach 
to the problem or through some flash of inspiration simply invent one: 
what is it that I have gained? It is a way of looking at the marigold in order 
to see elements which are relevant to my task of drawing it: that is, a schema 
for articulating what I see for the purpose of rendering on paper with my 
chosen medium a drawing of it. With this and my skill with a pencil, and 
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what I learnoupon looking at the marigold, I can make a drawing of it, 
i.e. an object which will be a picture of this marigold. 

I included in this “what I learn upon looking at the marigold’ because 
the schema provides only the form, the categories for visual discrimination, 
but it is the flower itself, the motif, that provides the content. I emphasize this 
in order to locate where, if anywhere, the schema can lead us into an 
incorrect portrayal of a motif, and what ‘correction of a schema’ means as 
opposed to ‘correction (of a drawing) within the scope of a schema’. 

That one has a schema to work within does not mean that one will in all 
cases accurately apply it. In the example Gombrich gives us, in which 
- rounded windows are drawn as pointed, it is not that the schema needs 
correcting, but that the artist needs to pay more careful attention to its 
application. One reasonable interpretation of the example is that the artist 
failed to look carefully at his motif because he had already made up his 
mind about the shape of the window on other grounds; the schema itself 
did not decide the issue. “Correcting a drawing within the scope of a schema’ 
means bringing the drawing into closer conformity with the elements of. 
the motif articulated, but not fully determined, by the schema. 

The schema provides the categories for articulation, the motif provides 
the empirical content. This is one limitation on the schema. To return to 
my example of drawing the marigold: the schema with which we began 
may have been relatively limited, it may be possible to expand it so that the 
elements originally articulated and additional ones might be included. For 
example my initial schema might have enabled me to locate those visual ` 
characteristics that give the petals their particular texture, but it may not 
have provided me with a means for distinguishing those details which 
contribute to its spherical form. Put another way: the schema I began with 
may have provided a means for drawing a flat picture of the marigold, but 
not one for giving the drawing depth. 

It is possible to expand the schema to include a means for articulating 
what is seen in order to meet the objective of making a drawing which 
depicts the spherical aspect of things. This is one sense in which one might 
say ‘the schema has been corrected’. However, it does not seem that ‘cor- 
rected’ is the best term to use here since it might lead to confusion with 
another possible case. There may be a sense of ‘correcting the schema’ which 
is not that of enlarging it to include elements heretofore missed which will 
add a new dimension to the representation, but rather that of rectifying an 
error which is induced through the use of the schema. For example, consider 
a schema which makes use of diverging lines in order to depict objects as 
they recede into space. A correction of such a schema might be one which 
makes use of converging lines, such as that of linear perspective. This 
describes the kind of situation for which, the expression ‘correcting the 
schema’ seems most appropriate. Unfortunately, it is the least intelligible 
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use of the expression and the one for which it is most difficult to find 
concrete, relatively acceptable examples. For instance, the possible example 
I have given amounts to trying to decide the question of whether or not 
the method of linear perspective developed during the Renaissance is a 
better means for accurately depicting aspects of nature than is the Chinese 
method of a combination of isometric projection, aerial perspective and 
overlapping planes. Questions such as this are hotly debated and are part of 
the general dispute concerning whether or not representational techniques 
are relative or absolute. 

‘Correcting a drawing within the scope of a schema’ is, then, clear and 
‘correcting a schema’, meaning “expanding the schema to include more 
aspects of the motif’, is also clear. However, ‘correcting the schema’ meaning 
‘improving the schema in order that through its use we will be able to pro- 
duce closer renderings of the motif’ is not very clear—it seems to mean 
‘refining the schema so that its careful use enables the production of pictures 
which are increasingly like what we see when we look at the motif —a 
formula which may include any of the three interpretations discussed. 

Given these interpretations of the model of schema and correction with 
respect to depicting the motif, what can be said about the perception of the 
motif? An objection was cited earlier against Gombrich’s claim that the 
perceptual field itself follows the ‘rhythm of schema and correction’, 
providing no stable datum for the notion of correction with respect to our 
depictions of it. One way of interpreting this, in the light of what I have 
been saying, is that the discriminations which we make within our per- 
ceptual field will progress in accordance with the model of schema and 
correction as the schema is applied to the perceptual field in order to resolve 
a particular problem. We do not correct our perceptual field according to 
how closely it corresponds to something else—for there is nothing else 
against which to correct—but correct the schema in relation to how well it 
enables us to perform a particular task. For example, when an art student 
learns how to locate and define the masses of shadow on a figure in order to 
provide the sense of volume to his drawing, he acquires the perceptual 
skill of being able to pick out those elements of his perceptual field relevant 
to this task, but he has not in any sense ‘corrected’ his perceptual field. 

There may be reasons for rejecting the view I have just proposed. One 
arises from an experiment performed by R. M. Thouless: 


If a subject is shown an inclined circle and is asked to select from a number of figures 
the one which represents the shape seen by him, he chooses without hesitation an 
ellipse. This ellipse, however, is widely different from the one which represents the 
shape of the inclined circle indicated by the laws of perspective, being much nearer 
to the circular form. The subject sees an inclined figure neither in its real shape nor the 
shape which is its perspective projection but as a compromise between these. . . .74 


Furthermore the ellipses selected vary from individual to individual and 
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there are wide cross-cultural and cross-racial variations. All of this suggests that 
individuals see different shapes when they look at inclined circles. 

It need not be concluded from this, though, that the subjects ‘see the 
figure neither in its real shape nor the shape which is its perspective pro- 
jection but as a compromise between these . . .’ nor that the subjects saw 
different things when they made different selections or ellipses. What must 
be admitted and accounted for given these results is not what people see, for 
what they see is not part of the result but a possible interpretation of it, 
but what people say they see under certain conditions. 

Making a judgement about what is seen is a difficult thing to do accurately 
and it requires skill and concentration. It is true, and it is compatible with the 
view of perception I have proposed, that people are influenced by what 
they think is the case when they come to make such judgements, whether 
these judgements are given in the form of assertions, drawings, or selections 
from a given series of such objects as ellipses. This is to say that we need not 
infer that people see what they say they see since it takes skill and concentra- 
tion to say with accuracy what we do see. The making of such judgements 
requires the same kind of skill as such tasks as tracking, drawing, botanical 
classification, etc., and like these, it also requires ridding oneself of prior 
conceptions which will adversely affect the judgements made. 

The general explanation of the phenomenon reported by Thouless, then, 
is analogous to the explanation proposed by Gombrich to explain the 
progression of representational art—i.e. schema and correction, and, accord- 
ing to this Thouless’s subjects would become progressively more in accord 
with one another as they acquired the skills needed to make more accurate 
judgements.?° | 


IV 


I have tried to make sense of Professor Gombrich’s model of schema and 
correction by describing change and development in the art of depiction 
based upon schematic invention, testing, and modification taking place 
against increasing refinement of discrimination: of relevant elements within 
our perceptual field taken as a whole. I have tried by this account to avoid 
the problems which arise with respect.to the notion of correction when this 


` model is thought of as one process of change evolving against another. © 
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TWO SENSES OF NECESSITY IN 
KANT’S AESTHETIC THEORY 
Jeffrey Maitland 


In THE Critique of the Aesthetical Judgment Kant argues for what he thinks is an 
important connection between aesthetics and morality. But the precise 
nature of the connection is never clearly and unambiguously articulated by 
him. Recently R. K. Elliott, Donald W. Crawford? and Howard Press? 
have given an interpretation of the link between aesthetics and morality. 
However, I want-to argue that the interpretation they offer uncovers more 
problems than it solves in both Kant’s aesthetic theory and any aesthetic 
theory which embraces this kind of connection between aesthetics and 
morality. While I think their interpretation is wrong in the end, my task is 
not so much to decide which is the correct interpretation as it is critically to 
examine the logic of an aesthetic theory which connects morality and aes- 
thetics in the way in which Kant’s purportedly does. Nevertheless, by 
distinguishing two senses of necessity in Kant’s theory I shall have shown 
. how the‘interpretation fails to grasp Kant’s project and hence why it fails 
as an interpretation. Elliott and Crawford interpret the connection as the 
last step in Kant’s deduction of the judgment of taste and claim that only by 
connecting aesthetics and morality can Kant establish the necessity of 
aesthetic judgments. In the first section I shall summarize their interpretation 
and contrast it with the more common view of the deduction, viz. that: 
aesthetic judgments are possible because they are grounded in a common 
sense. In the second section I shall deal with Crawford’s rendering of the 
interpretation. Here I will argue that even if we assume Crawford’s inter- 
pretation of Kant to be correct, it fails as argument to establish the necessity 
of aesthetic judgments and the interpretation turns out to be merely a 
disguised formulation of the interpretation of the deduction which grounds 
aesthetic judgments on common sense. In the third section I shall argue that 
the connection Crawford, Elliott and Press see between aesthetics and 
morality in Kant’s theory embodies a confusion between the problem of 
justifying the possibility of aesthetic judgments and the problem of justifying 
the significance of aesthetic experience. This confusion in turn points up a 
confusion between two kinds of necessity which yields unwelcome conse- 
quences for any aesthetic theory which adopts a Kantian position. 


I : 
The major point of Kant’s aesthetic theory is to overcome the skeptical 
347 
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claim that aesthetic judgments are not possible, i.e. that aesthetic judgments 
have no truth conditions. As with all judgments for Kant, if the judgment 
of taste is possible it must be universal and necessary. When we say that 
something is beautiful we are implicitly claiming that everyone (universality) 
ought (necessity) to agree. The verdict “This isbeautiful’ is based onan internal 
feeling of disinterested pleasure, and we are justified in claiming that others 
ought to agree because the pleasure is in turn based upon something we can 
presuppose in all cognitive beings. At this point a crucial question arises: 
‘On what is the pleasure based?’ One possible answer is to be found in many 
passages where Kant claims that aesthetic pleasure depends on the very con- 
ditions that make cognition possible, i.e. it depends on a common sense. 
‘Hence it is only under the presupposition that there is a common sense . . . 
That the judgment of taste’can be laid down.’ Thus because aesthetic 
pleasure is based on the conditions that make knowledge possible we can, 
as Kant says, necessarily impute this pleasure to everyone. 

Now if the above interpretation of the ground of aesthetic pleasure is 
correct, one would naturally expect the deduction of the judgment of taste 
to be complete by section 38, which Kant entitled “Deduction of Judgments 
of Taste’. Elliott and Crawford suggest, however, that this expectation is 
not met by Kant. They argue that the deduction is not complete until the 
last sections of the Critique, where Kant connects beauty and morality. 
Contrary to the above interpretation of the basis of aesthetic pleasure, 
Crawford and Elliott claim that it is incorrect to interpret the universality 
and necessity of pleasure as being grounded in common sense. Indeed, only 
the universality can be grounded in common sense, while the necessity of 
pleasure (and hence the necessity of aesthetic judgments) can only be guaran- 
teed by connecting aesthetics to morality. A number of passages seem to 
support this interpretation. The most striking is the following: 

Now I say the beautiful is the symbol of the morally good, and that it is only in this 
respect (a reference which is natural to every man and which every man postulates in 
others as a duty) that it gives pleasure with a claim for the agreement of everyone else.® 

We now have two interpretations of Kant’s deduction, both of which can 
be supported by the text. Is Kant claiming that the universality and necessity 
of aesthetic pleasure is based merely on common sense or is he saying that it is 
based on common sense and morality? As I shall show, the version of the 
deduction which links morality and aesthetics embodies a confusion between 
two kinds of necessity. This confusion apparently leads Kant’s commentators 
to pursue two separate philosophical projects as if they were one.® 


II 


Before the confusion can be explored, however, we must examine Craw- 
ford’s understanding of how aesthetics and morälity are linked. Crawford 
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deals with a number of connections Kant makes between aesthetics and 
. morality and dismisses them as insufficient to guarantee the necessity of 
aesthetic judgments. He finally concludes that the connectioncan beestablished 
because beauty ‘symbolizes the basis of morality by leading us to the con- 
templation of the supersensible’.” Beauty is the symbol of morality ‘because 
it gives us a glimpse of what must underlie all judgment—the supersensible 
which underlies all judgment including the judgment of taste’.8 

However, this view of the connection between aesthetics and morality 
is inadequate because it fails uniquely to connect beauty and. morality and 
hence fails to establish the necessity of aesthetic judgments. To show that 
- beauty can symbolize what is presupposed in all judgment (cognitive, moral 
and aesthetic) is not enough to show that beauty is uniquely connected to 
morality. Indeed if beauty is a symbol for what underlies all judgment, it is 
equally a symbol for the cognitive as well as the moral. Furthermore, if all 
that is required to show that beauty is a symbol of morality is to show that 
aesthetic judgments are based on what underlies all judgment, it must also 
follow, since cognitive judgments are based on the very same conditions, 
that the object of a cognitive judgment can lead us to a contemplation of the 
supersensible and hence is also a symbol of morality. Another argument is 
required here: one that argues for and explicitly states what it is in the 
appreciation of beauty that makes us feel the connection to morality rather 
than feel a connection between the cognitive and the moral. Clearly the 
claim that beauty symbolizes what underlies all judgment is not precise 
enough to do this. 

In further explicating that which underlies all judgment as a subjective 
principle Crawford makes a statement that suggests a way of uniquely. 
linking beauty to morality. 

Beauty is thus the symbol of the basis of morality because the experience of the beautiful 
is a result of ourselves (supersensibly) legislating a principle that determines how we 
experience the world. . . . Thus, our legislation of a principle is or, more precisely, 


appears to be effective in the sensible world, the world of our experience. In this way 
the beautiful and the sublime symbolize the basis of morality. 


Again, notice that beauty only symbolizes the basis of morality, i.e. a 
subjective principle which is the basis of all judgments. Obviously, beauty 
is still not connected to morality in a required way, and thus this view cannot 
guarantee the necessity of aesthetic judgements. Yet Crawford mentions the 
idea of legislating a principle and this seems to suggest the idea of moral 
legislation. But if Crawford, indeed, is suggesting moral legislation, then 
he is equivocating on ‘legislate’. Clearly the sense of ‘legislate’ required 
uniquely to link beauty and morality is moral legislation, i.e. freedom giving 
` itself moral law. But the sense in which Crawford uses ‘legislation’ is that of 
cognitive legislation: that is, in the appreciation of beauty we feel our own 
subjective contribution to the :experience of an intelligible and orderly 
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world. More precisely, in the appreciation of beauty the understanding’s 
need for order is non-conceptually satisfied and the transcendental principle 
of the formal purposiveness of nature,® which guides the understanding 
in its search for order, is confirmed. Thus this rendering by Crawford also 
fails uniquely to connect beauty and morality. Furthermore, since the argu- 
ment that beauty is the symbol of morality reduces to the claim that beauty 
is the symbol of what is presupposed in all judgment, Crawford’s inter- 
pretation of the deduction is merely a disguised form of what was apparently 
Kant’s original understanding of the deduction—that the universality and 
necessity of aesthetic judgments are grounded in a common sense: that is, 
if beauty does-no more than symbolize what underlies all judgment, then it - 
merely symbolizes. the common sense. And common sense, according to 
Kant, is that which is presupposed in all judgments. 

Obviously Kant wants to say that beauty and cognition, while based on 
the same conditions, are, nevertheless, based on these conditions in a different 
way. But it is just this crucial difference that Crawford’s interpretation. fails 
to examine and explicate. However, as I shall show in the next section, any 
interpretation which elucidates the different ways in which beauty and cog- 
nition are based on the same conditions cannot understand Kant’s claim that 
beauty is a symbol of morality as an attempt to guarantee the necessity of 
aesthetic judgment. 


II 


Clearly the necessity of the judgment of taste cannot be secured by 
connecting aesthetics to morality in the.way Crawford suggests. However, 
-a deeper reason than the ones above can be given for the failure: Crawford, 
Elliott and, also, Press continually confuse two different philosophical 
projects. That is, they confuse two different justifications given by Kant, 
which gives rise to two senses of necessity. On the.one hand there is Kant’s 
project to justify the possibility of the judgment of taste by means of the 
deduction. In this sense the necessity claimed by aesthetic judgments, while 
only exemplary, is nevertheless similar to the necessity claimed by cognitive 
judgments: neither carry the notion of duty, but both claim the necessary 
assent of all. On the other hand there is the justification of aesthetic experience 
and art as a significant and important human enterprise. Here it makes sense 
to speak of necessity as a kind of duty. The appreciation of beauty is not just 
a frivolous pleasurable entertainment which claims the assent of all. It is 
significant because beauty is, insome way, a symbol of morality—as such we 
have a duty to make ourselves sensitive to it and the right to expect others 
also to cultivate this sensitivity in themselves. However, even if Kant 1s 
correct in claiming that the appreciation of beauty makes us better human 
beings, it is not clear that the justification of the significance of the experience 
of beauty involves the same sort of necessity as the justification of the 
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possibility of the judgment of taste. Thus a distinction must be drawn between 
what we might call exemplary necessity and necessity of duty. 

Crawford, Elliott and Press systematically confuse the two senses of neces- 
sity. In any number of places Elliott and Press claim that we have an obli- 
gation to cultivate an interest in beauty and that the demand that others 
agree with our aesthetic judgments depends upon this obligation. Elliott 
says, for example: 


But while the perceptual judgment implies that anyone who disagrees with it is mistaken, 
it makes no demand on others to confirm it. If I have no interest in the colour of a 
particular house, there is no reason why I should go and look in order to associate 
myself with the judgment of a person who declares it to be white. Thus the analogy 
between aesthetic and ordinary perceptual judgment is insufficient for Kant’s purpose 
and inadequate, also, to explain our tendency to censure those who take no interest 
in beauty whatsoever. In this respect the ‘ought’ of aesthetic judgment is more like the 
‘ought’ of moral judgment than that of perceptual judgment. 


Because he confuses the two senses of necessity Elliott sees the ‘ought’ of 
aesthetic judgment to be more like the ‘ought’ of moral judgment. The 
mistake he makes can be stated by saying that he fails to recognize the two 
kinds of demands that aesthetic experience can make: (1) one ought to 
agree with correct aesthetic judgments (because they are based on a universal 
and necessary experience or pleasure); (2) one ought to cultivate an appre- 
ciation for beauty (because it makes us better people). While we do not feel 
obliged to associate with a person who correctly judges a house white, we 
do feel required to agree with correct perceptual judgments. Aesthetic 
judgments and perceptual judgments are alike in that they claim necessary 
agreement (exemplary necessity). Since, however, perceptual experience does 
not claim the significance that aesthetic experience does, the ‘ought’ of aes- 
thetic experience (necessity of duty) is in this respect different from the 
‘ought’ of perceptual experience. Since aesthetic experience has special human 
significance we can rightly demand, according to Kant, that others ought to 
cultivate a sensitivity to beauty—an ‘ought’ that carries something of a moral 
duty. But saying that we ought to cultivate a sensitivity to beauty is not the 
same as saying that we ought to agree with correct aesthetic judgments. 
Press, throughout his article on aesthetic obligation, also confuses the 
two senses of necessity. And this confusion, as I now want to show, leads 
to a hasty and rather peculiar conclusion. The majority of Press’s examples 
-are clear cases of the necessity of duty. On the basis of this restricted diet 
of examples he concludes that the ‘ought’ of aesthetic judgments is a kind 
of moral ‘ought’ and that when a person makes a mistake in appreciation 
he is blameworthy. He says, for example: 
Thus we feel . . . that one ought, say, to go to the exhibit at the Guggenheim and 
look hard at the Cézannes and prefer them over the Dufys, that one ought, in brief, to 
cultivate one’s aesthetic powers and judge rightly . . . 12 
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Clearly, however, whereas the claim that we should cultivate our aesthetic 
powers exemplifies the necessity of duty, the requirements that we should 
judge rightly exemplifies exemplary necessity. Following G. E. Moore, 
Press points out that our aesthetic obligation falls under an ideal rule which 
_ tell'us what we ought to be rather than what we ought to do. Again the 
notion of an ideal rule is an example not of exemplary necessity, but of the 
necessity of duty—we ought to appreciate beauty because it makes us better 
persons. Finally Press concludes with the following: 
For clearly, if in our judgments of taste we claim the assent of everyone, we shall 
condemn the judgment that differs from ours. And if we assume that taste is moral 
taste, in the sense I have tried to explicate, we shall also, in respect of his judgment 
morally condemn the person making it. 
By confusing the two senses of necessity Press fails to see the difference 
between condemning a judgment that is different from ours and condemning 
the person who made the judgment. Surely we do not blame people, with 
anything close to moral condemnation, for making a mistake in their 
aesthetic judgments. After all, learning to appreciate art 1s often very 
difficult—it sometimes takes time and practice to hear a new piece of music. 
Furthermore, we tend to excuse people for failing to appreciate a work of art 
in ways we would never excuse someone for failing to act morally. After a 
particularly exhausting day of work we often find ourselves incapable of — 
responding to even the most inspiring music. Yet clearly we are not in any 
sense morally blameworthy. Even when a piece of music is beautifully 
played our appreciation of it can grow stale—especially after repeated 
exposure to interpretations with which we are thoroughly familiar. ‘This 
problem is especially acute with even the best recordings of music. After 
many listenings, because we can anticipate everything down to the last 
nuance, we lose our ability to stay alive to the music. Furthermore, in those 
times when we try to share our appreciation with others we do not auto- 
matically condemn them for failing to agree with us. Rather, we say ‘look 
again’. But when we do condemn aesthetic judgments we condemn them for 
being wrong, not because the person making the judgment is in some sense 
morally bankrupt. 

Nevertheless, and this is probably Kant’s insight, we do fee] there is 
something blameworthy, not in a person’s failure to agree with our verdict, 
but in an obstinately persistent and consistent failure to care about art and 
the beauty of nature. A person who says: ‘I don’t know what’s good, but I 
know what I like’ usually betrays the sort of thoughtless insensitivity that 
encourages a kind of moral condemnation. We do not automatically con- 
demn people for not agreeing to correct aesthetic judgments. It is only when 
their judgments indicate an obstinate refusal to see the beauty around them 
that we are inclined towards condemnation. For this sort of refusal to see 
indicates a lack of character. Thus while the failure to cultivate aesthetic 
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sensitivity often betrays (if Kant is right) a kind of moral character failure, 
clearly the failure to judge the beauty of a particular object correctly is not 
automatically the same kind of failure. To suggest that it is, is to encourage 
a kind of self-righteous aestheticism. 


IV 


Let me conclude by saying that though Kant undoubtedly links aesthetics 
and morality, it is not at all clear how we should interpret his deduction of 
aesthetic judgment. If he attempts to ground the necessity of aesthetic 
judgments in morality as Crawford and Elliott argue, then this version of 
the deduction fails for two reasons: (1) the argument that beauty is the 
symbol of the basis of morality fails uniquely to connect beauty to morality 
and thus reduces to a version of Kant’s original claim that the universality 
and necessity are grounded in a common sense; (2) the argument blurs the 
difference between justifying the possibility of aesthetic judgments (exemplary 
necessity) and justifying the significance of aesthetic experience (necessity of 
duty). Finally, Elliott’s and especially Press’s uncritical adoption of an 
aesthetic theory which confuses the two senses of necessity encourages 
condemning persons in situations where, at most, we are justified only in 
condemning judgments. As I have shown, this is clearly an unwelcome 
consequence. 
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AN ART-HISTORICAL APPROACH TO 


REYNOLDS'’S DISCOURSES* 
David Mannings 
I 

IN HIS new book on Reynolds, Sir Ellis Waterhouse remarks that the 
Discourses are ‘a pleasure to read today, except by those who hope to discover 
a consistent philosophical system from them’.! I am to a considerable extent 
in agreement with this. The technical inconsistencies of Reynolds's arguments 
were, after all, pointed out in his own lifetime, and the difficulty of re- 
conciling what he taught with what was required of painters actually working 
in Britain in the eighteenth century has never been better expressed than by 
Gainsborough, in one of his letters. Gainsborough thought Sir Joshua's 
Discourses ‘amazingly clever . . . But betwixt Friends Sir Joshua either 
forgets, or does not chuse see that his Instruction is all adapted to form the 
History Painter, which he must know there is no call for in this country’.? 

And yet Reynolds was a sensible and well read man, who saw himself 
very much as a teacher. He was admired as a thinker by Johnson’s circle, 
even by those who, like Johnson himself, cared little for painting. In any 
case Gainsborough’s view was not universally shared. Burke, for example, 
thought Reynolds’s theory consistent with his practice. FurthermoreReynolds 
himself would not like the way some of his critics have tried to make 
excuses for him. He is unlikely to have supposed his status as a practising 
artist entitled him to any kind of immunity when publishing his theories. 
In Discourse VII, the longest and most abstract of them all, he stresses the 
importance of using precise terms in explanation, and insists that the artist 
‘ought not to be wholly unacquainted with that part of philosophy which — 
gives an insight into human nature . . . He ought to know something con- 
cerning the mind...’ (R 117-18; Reynolds's italics.) 

Burke’s view that ‘Reynolds’s paintings ‘illustrate’ his theories, while ‘his 
lessons seem derived from his paintings’, is of course an over-simplification.‘ 
Such a straightforward correspondence hardly ever holds between art and 
thought. And yet there is an important truth here, one which is in danger of 
being overlooked by modern readers who approach the Discourses not as 
a series of lectures by an eighteenth-century British painter, originally 
delivered to audiences of, mainly, students, but as some kind of timeless. 


* This paper originated as a talk written for a meeting of the British Society of Aesthetics 
but could not be delivered owing to a strike by NALGO. 
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aesthetic theory concerned with ‘perennial problems’ of art. Read in this 
way, it seems to me, they are largely nonsense. And this is the point of 
trying, as I shall, to suggest the intimate, though often elusive connections 
which do hold between Reynolds’s theoretical ideas and the intellectual and 
artistic context of which he was part. Although a text like the Discourses can 
never be. explained merely in terms of its wider historical background, to 
ignore this essential context is to risk falling into a whole range of fallacies in 
interpretation. One such fallacy arises when we are misled by forms of 
words into supposing that Reynolds was concerned with our aesthetic 
problems, when it is crucial to see that his statements embody certain 
_ presuppositions, and are addressed to specific problems which are as peri- 
pheral today as they were central in the eighteenth century. The recovery 
of Reynolds’s intentions—and thereby the meaning of what he was really 
saying —requires that we establish as far as we can the context within which 
he was trying to communicate his ideas. Before we jump to conclusions 
about what he meant we must be clear about what he could have meant.’ 
The point of this paper is not to describe that context. Such a project 
would necessitate long and detailed incursions into the history: of ideas.® 
Instead I shall consider some of the ways this task has been and might be 
attempted, and try to clarify the connections which do hold, as well as 
pointing out where I think the chief dangers lie. One such danger, which 
should be mentioned now because it is inclined to arise at the very beginning 
of any enquiry of this sort, is the temptation to look for ‘doctrines’ on this 
or that topic, and to cut out from the Discourses scattered remarks which 
are then pieced together to form ‘Reynolds's Theory of Taste’ or whatever: 


IT 


The context of the Discourses has been approached from a number of 
different angles. Students of the history of aesthetics, noticing curious 
- echoes of Cartesian rationalism, have pointed out his links with seventeenth- 
century France and set him firmly in the mainstream of European academic 
theory. Up to a point this is correct, but the interesting thing is not that he 
took so many ideas from European theory but that he dealt with them in 
such a critical and genuinely original way. And although too much signifi- 
cance should not be attached to name-dropping or the absence of it, one is 
struck by the fact that in the fifteen Discourses Reynolds rarely mentions, or 
quotes from, those writers we might expect him to invoke. In the final 
Discourse (1790) he refers to ‘Felibien, Du Piles and other Theorists’ in a 
distinctly cool way (R270), while’on earlier occasions Felibien is rapped over 
the knuckles for mis-describing a picture by Lebrun (R156: Lebrun is 
mentioned several times but only as a painter) and students are warned not 
to take Du Fresnoy’s rules on composition too seriously (R155). 
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Other students of Reynolds’s theories have stressed his debt to the British 
empiricists. He habitually raids Locke for his epistemology and Hume for 
his whole approach to that favourite eighteenth-century problem about the 
inter-subjective validity of the judgment of taste. Indeed his recourse to the 
association of ideas as an explanatory tool grates uncomfortably with the 
moderately rationalist approach he normally follows, while his views on 
the infallibility of the ancients, on the moral benefits to be derived from 
the refinement of taste and on the distressing effects of too much novelty are 
what we should expect from a solid Whig, working and thinking i in mid- 
Georgian England. 

To place Reynolds correctly in relation to this theoretical tradition would 
be to account, to some extent at least, for his methods of reasoning. We 
should see why he tackled problems in the ways that he did. But it would 
only partially explain why he chose to discuss specifically those problems 
rather than others or why he emphasized one question at the expense of 
another. In trying to clarify this aspect of the Discourses it may help to look 
at their context from another angle and focus on his concern with the practice 
of painting and sculpture. 

Take for instance the account he gives in Discourse IIT (1770) of “perfect 
form’, which throws a good deal of light on and, it seems to me, depends 
for its sense upon, the stringencies which affected painting in the mid 
century: “Thus it is from a reiterated experience, and a close comparison of 
the objects in nature, that an artist becomes possessed of the idea of that 
central form, . . . from which every deviation is deformity.’ The ancient 
sculptors “being indefatigable in the school of nature, have left models of that 
perfect form behind them’ (R45). And Reynolds goes on, in a very John- 
sonian way, to contrast this with the ‘capricious’ forms and movements that 
are adopted in the interests of fashion, and says he suspects that the ancients 
had an advantage here because ‘their manners were nearly approaching to 
this desirable simplicity.’ That is to say, they were uncorrupted by fashion 
(R49). Such passages are only really meaningful in terms of what Reynolds 
was trying to do in his portraits in the late 1760's and early 1770's. In this 
sense the context of such remarks is hardly literary or philosophical at all; 
it is pictorial. 

But whether theoretical or practical factors are naked to elucidate this 
or that passage in the Discourses, it is worth considering the extent to which 
all Reynolds’s arguments are affected—at times one could say blurred—by 
the way he writes. In an article entitled ‘Sir Joshua’s Prose’, F. W. Hilles has 
analysed Reynolds’s literary style and has shown, amongst other things, the 
great care Reynolds took in constructing his sentences and in linking them 
up.” Thus a sentence ending with ‘the most approved Painters’ is followed 
by: “That approbation which the world has uniformly given . . . ° (R269). 


Every effort is made to slow the pace, to create a dignified, urbane tone of 
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delivery. This is the function of the italicized quotations from Pope and 
Shakespeare and the Latin fragments which Reynolds found in his handy 
copy of Junius} and of the repetition of adjectives, and of phrases, where the 
second is often redundant. For instance, the old masters are ‘perfect and 
infallible guides’ (R17). The passive voice is dominant throughout; rules 
are ‘established’, obedience ‘should be exacted’ (R17), and so on. Long words 

are preferred to short ones, as are words of Latin to those of Anglo-Saxon ~ 
origin. Hilles suggests that this style derives essentially from Addison, but 
it is tempting in view of what has been said so far to see whether this analysis 
can be related to Reynolds’s paintings. It is true that there is a much more 
obvious variety in his pictorial work than there is in his writing, and it is 
easier to make this sort of connection with some types of picture than with 
others; but the more one studies the paintings the more one is struck by 
deep underlying continuities, and these continuities depend on precisely the 
sort of characteristics picked out by Hilles in the prose. For example, his 
figures never lose their slow, dignified tempo; his compositions are always 
highly coherent; and these qualities are the result of two things. The first 
could be called his purely visual sense of balance, his natural gift for placing 
his figures satisfactorily within the shape of the canvas. The second is more 
intellectually “thought out’ and involves the deliberate use of exactly the 
same kind of formal devices that Hilles has pointed to in his writing. In a 
picture like Lady Cockburn and her Children, which he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1774, what might have been a busy and agitated group is calmed 
by the classicizing (i.e. Cinquecento) pictorial structure, and the spectator is 
led to think about the literary allusions which hover around the group just 
as the Discourses hint now and then at Milton, Livy or Virgil. There is a 
danger that such allusions will just irritate people today, as much in the 
prose as in the paintings. They seem unnecessary, and occasionally rather 
laboured, even superficial; but it would be a mistake to dismiss them as 
somehow eliminable in the interests of clearer exposition. They are important 
pointers to the way Reynolds thought, and we must be wary of letting the 
impatient prejudices of our own age blind us to the-historical unity of his 
work. The Lady Cockburn group now hangs in the National Gallery. Nearby 
is a whole-length portrait ofa soldier, Capt. Robert Orme, painted by Reynolds 
nearly twenty years earlier. Note the use of what can only be called ‘visual 
alliteration’, which is not quite the same thing as mere repetition. Just as in 
his writing Reynolds contrasts “a smooth period’ with ‘a sound precept’ 
(R269), so in his painting he uses the long dark descending curve of the 
horse’s neck to echo the line of Orme’s left arm. Is it possible to see the way 
these different yet related shapes bounce back and forth across the canvas as, 
in some sense, comparable to the way Reynolds’s verbal contrasts work in 


the rhythm of his sentences? 
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HI 


Much of what I have said so far has been of a formal and 
technical nature, and as such would be preliminary to understanding the 
Discourses rather than form part ofan exposition of them. Detailed exposition 
lies outside the scope of this paper, but it will be worth looking a bit more 
closely at Reynolds’s approach -to just two of the central eighteenth-century 
questions, both to illustrate my argument and to indicate the direction in 
which it leads. 

But first I should like to make one more point about his place in the 
history of art theory, which may throw some more light on the intellectual 
resources which were available to him in tackling those problems. Although 
Reynolds never mentions Bellori, Gerard, Hume, Locke, Richardson or 
Burke®—all of whom contributed something to his intellectual development 
—and only mentions Johnson once in a footnote,’ he does make several 
references to Vasari, whose contribution to Reynolds’s thought has been 
insufficiently studied.41 None of these references is in any. way critical, and 
some are positively sympathetic. There is not time here to examine 
Reynolds’s debt to Vasari, but some indication of its character can be sugges- 
ted by considering the importance Reynolds attached to the concealment 
of artistic skill. “Art in its perfection is not ostentatious; it lies hid, and works 
its effect, unseen’ (R101). He criticizes Rubens because: ‘In his Composition 
his art is too apparent’ (R86). And in Discourse VI, which he must-have been 
working on while he painted Lady Cockburn and her Children, he discusses 
borrowing poses from other artists and says this should be done in such a 
way that the borrowing is completely integrated, ‘with no seam or joining 
appearing’. It should also ‘improve’ on the original. “Borrowing or stealing 
with.such art and caution, will have a right to the same lenity as was used 
by the Lacedemonians; who did not punish theft, but the want of artifice to 
conceal it’ (R107). Here Reynolds appeals not to the common eighteenth- 
century je ne sais quoi, but to something much more like the classic concept 
of grazia introduced into art theory by Vasari.!? This was not simply ‘beauty’ 
in the old Albertian sense, but a more refined and cultivated quality involving 
the effortless resolution of technical difficulties in artistic creation. It meets 
thereby the requirements of Castiglione’s Courtier and, similarly, of Rey- 
nolds’s Georgian gentleman. 

It is entirely consistent with the Vasarian background I have indicated 
that the problem of evaluation should be fairly central to the Discourses. 
Here the context of Reynolds’s remarks can be roughly outlined by rapidly 
glancing round at the sort of notions which were current. Broadly speaking, 
criticism in the eighteenth century was considered a matter for experts, 
whose judgment was final. To take just one example, the Reverend William 
Cole, who travelled in France in 1765, four years before Reynolds delivered 
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his first Discourse, typically defers to his intellectual betters. After admiring 
the Chapel at Versailles, he noted in his Journal: ‘But I am by no means 
qualified to give a just or adequate Description of so much Beauty, order 
& Elegance.” And when he felt definitely attracted by Le Brun’s Magdalen 
in preference to a Guido Reni in the same chapel, he admitted that this was 
contrary to the best opinion: “But of this Iam no Judge: & as a Proof of it, 
I must needs confess, that Le Brun’s Performance struck me much more than 
the other.’14 But who were these artistic dictators? In spite of occasional 
remarks by Johnson, they could not be the public at large. Gibbon, talking 
about books, felt that it could only be the author himself. He is ‘the best 
"judge of his own performance; none has so deeply meditated on the subject; 
none is so sincerely interested in the event’.1® However, a few months after 
Cole made his trip to Paris the painter Highmore published a paper in which 
he rejected the notion that none but artists are good judges of their work.!” 
Flume, in his influential essay Of the Standard of Taste, first published in 1757, 
actually tried to define the ‘true judge’. The minimum qualifications were 
‘Strong sense, united to delicate sentiment, improved by practice, perfected 
by comparison, and cleared of all prejudice . . .”18 

It is not the least of Reynolds’s achievements to have seen the impossibility 
of producing a simple answer to the tangle of problems surrounding the 
evaluation of art. To begin with he had no excessive admiration for self- 
styled critics, and in particular he was suspicious of those who lack the 
necessary technical knowledge of the subject. They always find in favourite 
pictures “what they are resolved to find’. Such critics describe not the work 
itself but “their own imaginings’ (R78). At the same time he avoided the 
opposite trap of saying that only practising artists, because they have the 
technical knowledge, are reliable judges. “We are’, he wrote, ‘too apt to 
forget that the art is not intended solely for the pleasure of professors. The 
opinions of others are certainly not to be neglected; since by their means the 
received rules of art may be corrected: at least a species of benefit may be 
obtained, which we are not likely to derive from the judgment of painters; 
who being educated in the same manner, are likely to judge from the same 
principles, are liable to the same prejudices, and may sometimes be governed 
by the influence ofan authority which perhaps has no foundation in nature.’ 

This passage was written towards the end of Reynolds’s life. Earlier, in 
Discourse IV (1771), he had considered the failure of the ‘eminent Artists’ : 
of the French Academy to explain why Veronese had, ‘contrary to the 
strict rules of art, in his picture of Perseus and Andromeda, represented the 
principal figure in shade’(R63). Reynolds’s very characteristic and, it seems to 
me, intelligent suggestion was that the style of the picture must be taken into 
account. It is wrong to criticize Veronese for not painting a High Renaissance 
composition when he was obviously working within the conventions of 
Venetian Mannerism. Of course Reynolds does not use this terminology. He 
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talks about ‘ranking’ Veronese as ‘an ornamental Painter’, not belonging 
to the ‘great schools of the world in the epick stile’. But here, as elsewhere, 
we should not let Reynolds’s rather peculiar system of classification obscure 
his genuine insights. At the same time we should be careful not to credit him 
with a modern concept of style. Closer examination would show, I think, 
a concept much closer to that used by Vasari than to the one that was 
developed in the nineteenth century and which is almost taken for granted 
today. 

Reynolds was aware that although too rigid a framework of pre- 
suppositions makes evaluation a virtually intractable problem, this does not 
banish all reason and logic from the subject. Five years later, in Discourse VII, 
he took up the question again and said: “The arts would lie open for ever to 
caprice and casuality, if those who are to judge of their excellencies had no 
settled principles by which they are to regulate their decisions, and the merit 
or defect of performances were to be determined by unguided fancy’ (R123). 
There are standards, even allowing for changes of style. Veronese's composi- 
tion can be understood and given its due, but not ultimately vindicated. “We 
will not allow a man, who shall prefer the inferior style to say it is his taste; 
taste here has nothing, or at least ought to have nothing to do with the 
question. He wants not taste, but sense, and soundness of judgment’ (R130). 
Reynolds’s position here is close to Hume’s in his essay on Taste of 1757, 
though Reynolds uses the word ‘taste’ where Hume, characterizing what he 
takes to be an untenable scepticism, says ‘sentiment’. Both assert the reality of 
a standard. 


IV 


Although one cannot seriously claim that Reynolds maintained a high 
degree of consistency in argument throughout the Discourses (it would be 
extraordinary ifhe did) it might be argued that he does maintain a remarkable 
unity in his general approach and in his main conclusions. If so, it will be 
worth asking whether there is a central ‘pivot’ on which the Discourses turn, 
a problem to which he comes back again and again. For this could provide 
the crucial point of entry for anyone hoping to grasp what is really essential 
in Reynolds’s teaching. His interest in the relationship between on the one 
hand intuition and‘genius and on the other reason and rules, whether or not 
it is the ‘key’ to the Discourses, was undoubtedly central to Reynolds's thought. 
Long before he composed his first Discourse, perhaps around the time of his 
first letter to the Idler (1759), he had written: ‘If a man has nothing of that 
which is calledigenius; that is, if he is not carried away . . . by the animation, 
the fire of enthusiasm, all the rules in the world will never make him a 
painter.” And over the years, in spite of his didactic role in the Academy, 
he never underrated the importance of what he calls, in Discourse XIII (1786), 
‘a kind of intuition’ (R230). A person ‘endowed with this faculty, feels and 
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_ give a reason for it...’ (R230). And slightly further on in the same Discourse, 
when he warns against ‘an unfounded distrust of the imagination and feeling, 
in favour of narrow, partial, confined, argumentative theories . . .’(R231), 
his choice of adjectives is not, contrary to his usual practice, made for stylistic 
effect. It is unusually precise, and to find Reynolds compressing rather than 
inflating his argument at this point tends to confirm one’s feeling that this 
is indeed a topic to which he attached considerable importance. 

Nevertheless, there are dangers in putting too much stress on the 
indefinable. In Discourse III (1770) he makes the point that when people talk 
of ‘inspiration’ this is sometimes more an admission of the inadequacy of 
language than a real description of what happens. ‘As if they (the ancients) 
could not sufficiently express their admiration of his (Phidias’s) genius by 
what they knew, they have recourse to poetical enthusiasm. They call it 
inspiration, a gift from heaven’ (R42). This is of little use to students, who 
may be discouraged because they find ‘nothing of that divine inspiration’ in 
themselves. It should not be overrated. “We ought to distinguish how much 
is to be given to enthusiasm, and how much to reason’ (R43). It is not that 
inspiration plays no part in artistic creation; of course where great art is 
concerned it is vital, but it cannot be taught, and can never form a basis for 
art education. 

It might be argued that the kind of ‘historical’ and contextual approach I 
have been recommending should pay close attention to the relative dates 
on which the Discourses were delivered, between 1769 and 1790. This is 
certainly the case, but if we do this we shall be forced to recognize not so 
much a steady evolution in Reynolds’s ideas as a powerful unity. As we read 
through the Discourses we must not be too quick to predict that his attitudes 
will change in accordance with the wider shifts of outlook as the “Age of 
Enlightenment’ moves into the ‘Romantic’ period. It is by no means clear 
that Reynolds was in sympathy with these changes. Far from weighing against 
my main thesis, this kind of consideration serves to deepen and extend it. 
For it throws into relief a whole range of new factors, personal to Reynolds 
and perhaps ultimately psychological in type, which might be overlooked in 
a crudely historicist account. On this question of rules and intuition an 
example of an over-schematic interpretation may be introduced to clarify 
the point. 

It has been suggested that whereas Reynolds was concerned in the early 
Discourses to stress the rational factor and the need for rules, he later moved 
towards a greater recognition of the role of feeling and intuition. One can 
certainly produce quotations to back this up, but it is very significant that 
in his old age he should have added two full paragraphs to the text of Discourse 
II? which he had originally delivered in 1770, which stress the importance 
of reason in artistic creation: ‘Every thing which is wrought with certainty, 
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is wrought upon some principle . . . Every object which pleases must give 
us pleasure upon some certain principles. . . .’ And in an attempt to clarify 
this he added: ‘. . . but as the objects of pleasure are almost infinite, so their 
principles vary without end, and every man finds them out, not by felicity 
or successful hazard, but by care and sagacity’. (R46). 

When. inconsistencies’ are detected in Reynolds’s remarks on reason and 
genius, rules and inspiration, the solution often lies in the level of student to 
which the various remarks, occurring as they do over more than twenty 
years, are addressed.2? Sometimes he is talking to beginners, who should 
not worry their heads about inspiration, but just do what they are told and 
accept the rules provided. On other occasions he is clearly talking to more 
advanced students. So that whereas in the first Discourse, delivered at the 
opening of the Royal Academy in 1769, he had dismissed the view that rules 
are fetters which bind artists (‘they are fetters only to men ofno genius ' (R17)), 
in the third Discourse, which he gave two years later at a. prize-giving cere- 
mony, he said that if genius could really be taught by rules it would not be 
genius (R44). Perhaps his most perceptive observations on the subject are 
to be found in Discourse VI (1774) when he says that what we call genius 
begins * not where rules, abstractedly taken, end: but where known vulgar 
and trite rules have no longer any place . . .” Such rules are difficult to put 
into words, but “are still seen and felt in the mind of the artist . . (R97-98). 

In this way Reynolds sought to avoid the trap into which Hogarth had 
fallen in his Analysis of Beauty (1753) of supposing that the answer to the 
mystical je ne sais quoi on which the hated connoisseurs relied was to spell 
outin detail the exact rules and principles on which beauty depends. Reynolds 
saw the impossibility of banishing the intuitive factor from art criticism, and 
the implausibility of rejecting all forms of inspiration from artistic creation. 
In fact he went further than any of his contemporaries in defining beauty 
along non-empiricist lines. Whereas Burke, for example, had claimed that 
beauty is ‘a quality in bodies’ which causes, in a quite direct way, feelings of 
‘love’ in the spectator simply on being viewed,?? Reynolds, in the important 
final paragraph of the very short ninth Discourse (1780) insisted that ‘the 
beauty of which we are in quest is general and intellectual; it is an idea that 
subsists only in the mind; the sight never beheld it...’ (R171; my italics). A few 
weeks later, in his Discourse on Sculpture, he re-affirmed that the contem- 
plation of perfect beauty ‘is in truth an intellectual pleasure’, and ‘is in many 
respects incompatible with what is merely addressed to the senses . . .’ (R177). 
If beauty. were, as Burke and others had supposed, all around us just for the 
viewing, how is it that people are sometimes unable to see it? To overcome 
this difficulty Hume had introduced his concept of the Qualified Observer. 
Now Reynolds accepted much of what Hume had said on the whole 
question of taste and beauty, but he modified Hume’s account at this point 
in a very characteristic way. He agreed that it all comes down to experience 
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in the end, ‘but it is not every one who profits by experience; and most 
people err, not so much from want of capacity to find their object, as from 
` not knowing what object to pursue’ (R44). This sentence comes from 
Discourse III, delivered less than two years after the opening of the Royal 
Academy. It justifies, of course, Reynolds’s role as teacher, which the modern 
reader must never lose sight of. ‘In speaking to you of the Theory of the Art’, 
he said on another occasion. ‘I shall only consider it as it has arelation to the 
method of your studies’ (R25; Reynolds’s italics). 


V 


Having stressed Reynolds as a man of his time, indeed as one who expresses 
better than anyone the views of an intelligent and sensitive commentator 
on the theory and practice of painting at the historical point when the - 
Renaissance begins to break up under the growing pressures of incipient 
Romanticism, I shall conclude with what may seem a concession to the anti- 
historicists. For it cannot be overlooked that Reynolds has perceptive things 
to say on several topics which are live issues today. I shall give just three 
examples. 

First, when talking about Gainsborough’s ‘unfinished manner’ he says 
this helps to get a likeness because the general effect is enough ‘to remind 
the spectator of the original; the imagination supplies the rest . . .’ (R259). 
The best known discussion of this ‘power of the imagination’, as Reynolds 
describes it elsewhere (R163-164), in recent years is of course to be found in 
Sir Ernst Gombrich’s Art and Illusion, especially in chapter VII.?4 

Second, there is Reynolds’s interest in what is nowadays called ‘serendipity’ 
(the word, by the way, was coined by Reynolds’s contemporary Horace 
Walpole). In addition to quoting Leonardo’s famous observation about 
seeing images in the fire, or in accidental markings on walls (R37), Reynolds 
talks about other ways a painter can make good use of the accidental. In 
posing a model, he says, he should be on the look-out for spontaneously 
adopted positions (R223). 

Third, and perhaps most important, there was his analysis of the role which 
images can play as prototypes. This emerges in his discussion of the role of 
borrowing, which he illustrates with examples of Raphael poses taken from 
Masaccio (R216, 219), and even more interestingly in his note on the 
Bacchante in Discourse XII, which was the subject of an article by Edgar 
Wind in 1938. Wind elsewhere describes Reynolds as one of the first people 
to study the ambiguities of pictorial expression.” 

But before we talk of Reynolds being ‘ahead of his time’ with his interest 
in such topics, it might be worth asking whether his views really are historic- 
ally inexplicable or just rather unexpected. This is not to belittle Reynolds’s 
work or explain it away in terms of some collection of ‘sources’ which is 
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supposed to account for his ideas. No such explanation would be adequate 
to the subtlety of his thought on many topics. It is simply to recognize that _ 
where historical texts like the Discourses are concerned, for every statement ` 
there must be some explanatory background without which it cannot have 
meaning in the proper sense at all. We can always attach meanings to 
Reynolds’s remarks, but we must distinguish between the significance we 
may find, retrospectively, in what he said (what may well be true of his state- 
ments, in some sense, for example that they anticipate the work of later 
scholars on the way images work as prototypes) and what he actually meant 
when he said these things. And to do this we must, while continuing to 
investigate the literary context of his thought, keep an eye on the kind of 
pictures he, and his contemporaries, were painting. | 


VI 


To conclude. Reynolds never held a fully worked-out Theory of Art, 
certainly nothing approaching a coherent philosophical system. He tackled 
theoretical problems just as he did pictorial problems, modifying what he 
took from tradition in the light of his own daily experience as a painter and 
in view of his official role as a teacher. To clarify precisely what he did take 
from this tradition is just as important for understanding his Discourses as it is 
for interpreting his paintings. If this seems to counteract what many people ~- 
believe, that the Discourses are easy to read, I can only say that the gulf 
between us and the eighteenth century exists, whether we recognize it or not. 
We cannot assume that Reynolds’s meaning will always be obvious because 
his sentences, taken separately, seem so clear. The Discourses have this surface 
clarity, it is true, but this is just another characteristic of the period and has 
been pointed out in connection with the work of other eighteenth-century 
writers, where we so often encounter simple and lucid individual sentences 
yet find it difficult to say, in the end, what the writer is really getting at.”* 
In Reynolds’s case, one major source of difficulty is not just to understand 
the problems he chose to discuss, but to see why he thought them so funda- 
mental, Only then will the originality of his treatment of them in the 


Discourses be recognised. 
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ON TALK ‘ABOUT’ CHARACTERS 
D. E. B. Pollard 


Marca EATON, in a recent ‘article, addresses herself to some problems 
concerning the verification of characters in works of fiction. In her own 
words: 


It is in connection with the notion of verification that one confronts the main problem 
concerning the ontological status of fictional characters.? 


Statements about characters, as she indicates, are obtained from two primary 
sources: (a) the text itself, and (b) commentaries and works of criticism. 
She then approaches the general problem by means of a simple question 
which might be asked about a character in a novel. (The novel in this case 
is Hardy’s The Mayor of Casterbridge.) The specimen question is: 

Q.1 Does Michael Henchard have blue eyes? 

The answer to this type of question is readily available if the relevant 
statement is present in the text, But a problem arises if there is no such 
statement in the text, or, more seriously still, if there is not even a statement 
to the effect that Henchard has eyes at all. In such a case, Miss Eaton observes, 
questions like Q.1 can be answered if, and only if, there is in the text some 
statement which implies that Henchard has eyes or a particular eye colour. 
In the absence of explicit textual statements about eyes what seems to be 
required is some logical relation which will link certain textual statements 
to some other (non-textual) statements which can constitute an answer to 
the original question. What is at issue is whether implication is a suitable 
candidate for this purpose. Professor Eaton is aware of the difficulty for she 
says: 

A word must be said about my use of ‘imply’. Clearly it is not equivalent to the material 
implication of formal logic, though it is, of course, related to it. 


Further to this, she observes that under a Russellian-type analysis of fictional - 
statements which takes them as false, as antecedents of implication they can 
imply anything at all, including statements about Harold Wilson or Hamlet. 
Another problem which arises is that if, as she proposes, a character is to be 
viewed as a linguistic entity, then there seems to be something anomalous 
about asking whether it has eyes or a particular colour of eyes. The two 
problems are not unconnected and may be traced to the same source. 
Granted that fictional works contain statements, it remains true that they 
do not advertise their fictional nature. What we appear to have in such 
contexts are statements which purport to refer to people, places and events, 
and yet we would be reluctant to accord any serious ontological status to 
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the things they purportedly describe. We do want to be able to say things 
about Henchard or Hamlet for which we have reasonable grounds, but the 
‘aboutness’ is not the same as that of our statements about Harold Wilson 
or Mount Everest. Thus despite the fact that the form of the statements 
about Henchard need not differ from those about Wilson or Everest, this 
can be deceptive. 

What might be suggested here is an analysis in the spirit of Carnap’s 
distinction of the modes of speech. Carnap’s procedure involves the 
following trichotomy: 


(a) statements® which are concerned with the form of linguistic objects 
and their general description, these being called ‘syntactical statements 
of the formal mode of speech’; 

(b) statements which are concerned with objects other than linguistic 
objects, these being called ‘real-object’ statements, 

(c) statements which have the deceptive property of looking like those 
under (b) but which are disguised instances of those under (a). These 
might be called ‘pseudo-object statements of the material mode of 
speech’. : 


Given the above distinctions, we might construe both the textual and 
non-textual statements about Henchard as instances of those classified under 
(c) above. This move would avoid unwanted ontological issues. Likewise 
Q.1 and similar questions could be construed as pseudo-interrogatives of 
the material mode of speech. Thus the statement 


1. Henchard has blue eyes. 
is translated into the formal mode as 


1* The statement ‘Henchard has blue eyes’ is true with respect to the 
novel. 
Q.1 may be transformed into 
Q* Is the statement ‘Henchard has blue eyes’ true with respect to the 
novel? 


- In neither case are we indulging in the absurdity of attributing eye colour 
to linguistic entities. 

It remains, however, to unpack the phrase ‘true with respect to’ as it 
-occurs to r* and Q*. Implication, as we have seen, is not a suitable candidate 
for expressing the relation implicit in such a phrase. Moreover, given the 
above translations into the formal mode, we find ourselves talking about 
relations between statements, i.e. mentioning them rather than using them. 
Thus we require a logical relation which captures what we mean when we 
say that we can infer a given statement from a corpus of other statements, 
e.g. a fictional work. A notion appropriate in this context is that of logical 
derivability.8 This would find expression in statements of the form - 
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2. From the statement(s) (a) as premis(es), the statement (b) is logically 
derivable. , 
Now if we were to specify the referents of (a) as statements of Hardy’s 
novel and some statements of our common knowledge, we would be able 
to determine whether or not we could logically derive the statement 1. 
above. We might find that it was so derivable, or that its negation was 
derivable, or even that neither 1. nor its negation was derivable.’ 

Talk ‘about’ characters, as Professor Eaton’s examples show, is usually 
conducted in statements in the material mode of speech, whether these be 
present in the text or in works of criticism. In view of the preceding analysis, 
the word ‘about’ itself undergoes a change of sense. There is the strong 
sense as it occurs in 

3. This book is about Napoleon. . 

In 3 we are taking about a real individual, and translation into the formal 
mode makes this explicit. 

3* The word ‘Napoleon’ (or a synonymous term) occurs in the book, 

and “Napoleon’ (as there used) designates Napoleon. 
If, instead of 3* we were to have 

3** The word ‘Napoleon’ (or a synonymous term) occurs in the book. 
we would have an instance of the weak sense of ‘about’ which is ontologically 
neutral. It follows that if a statement is ‘about’ something in the strong sense, 
it is ‘about’ it in the weak sense also. With reference to Hardy’s novel, let us 
take the foilowing example: 

4. This novel is about Henchard. 

The formal translation of this would be 

4** The word “Henchard’ (or a synonymous) term) occurs in the novel. 
Like 3** above, this exemplifies the weak sense of ‘about’. The strong 
sense is not operative here, since Henchard does not exist in the way in 
which physical objects exist. This reinforces Miss Eaton’s contention that 
our ultimate source of information about fictional characters is linguistic. 
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SATIRIC ‘SUBVERSION’ AND 
THE CONTINUITY OF DOUBLETHINK 


Maurice Farrell 


SINCE THE reaffirmation of philosophical rationalism in Descartes’s cogito 
and doctrine of innate ideas, the Western mind appears to have despaired of 
a workable naturalism and constantly seeks an escape from the lowly, real, 
material and bodily condition into varieties of heavenly ideal. The need to 
‘arrest’ change and ‘transcend’ natural process is ubiquitous; the God’s-eye 
view and the Bard-as-Deity dogma flourish in and out of academia. 
Organicist, formalist, symbolist and spatialist angels now form not only the 
bulk of the congregation but also the sidesmen and sextons, acolytes and 
choir-boys, canons, bishops and primates of the literary-critical joss-house. 
T. E. Hulme displayed a tight-fisted frugality of range when he said that 
Romanticism is spilt religion: the swell of thinly disguised doxology and 
epistemologically jejune aesthetic Idealism had risen to a level sufficient to 
annihilate the banks of everyday empirical perception and carry off the towns 
_of common sense long before the tidal wave of Hulme, Worringer, Pound 
and Joseph Frank inundated the land with an ocean of imagist rigidity and 
Neo-Platonic Neo-Gnostic transcendentalism. Gnostics turn their eyes 
-upwards and away from life; one of the satirist’s functions is to lift their 
cassocks and reveal their inescapable commitment to the everyday world. 

Satirists have long been pointing out the doublethinking nature of 
Gnostic Idealism and linking ideological rigidity. with an anti-empirical 
temperament. Swift’s Calvinist Jack blunders into a post as he walks along 
the streets with his eyes shut. To protect the vision or ideal conception any 
sense data incompatible with it are rejected or assimilated into it. “The eyes 
of the understanding see best when those of the senses are out of the way’ is 
a general rejection of the data of sense experience, while ‘it was ordained’ 
is an assimilation of the natural contingency of “bouncing his head against 
a post’ into the system. In satire the victim is often involved in accommo- 
dating sense evidence that is so incompatible with the ideal that he must 
either deny- the existence of the evidence or assimilate the evidence to the 
ideal in such a way as to contradict himself in the process. Both are kinds of 
doublethink. 

Jack’s complaint is about the uncontrollability of sense impressions: we 
should not rely upon ‘the virtue of the visual nerve which every little accident 
shakes out of order’. For security there must be control; one must,elike 
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Jonathan Wild, ‘always be allied to power’. It is this desire for power and 
control that allies the religious, the monistic or Gnostic, and the criminal 
in modern satire. The will to manipulate and the will to order (‘conquests 
and systems ’)? are virtually indistinguishable in satire and have a common 
source in the pursuit of power. 

Peacock treats Coleridge in a similar way. Moley Mystic of Cimmerian 
Lodge is the Coleridge effigy in Melincourt.3 

Peacock’s criterion of reason and objective reality is inter-subjective 
agreement, or ‘the interchange of observation’. This was the basis of his 
attempt to convince Shelley that the poet had in fact been the victim of an 
hallucination (at Bishopgate).4 The basis of inter-subjective agreement is 
repetition of, and concurrence about, sensations. It is facts of such a kind that 
Peacock opposes to the fictions and inspirations that form the basis of the 
visionary epistemology. 

In The Four Ages of Poetry the satiric aversion to monism and Gnosticism 
emerges again when Peacock remarks that ‘harmony’ is ‘language on the 
rack of Procrustes’.® Shelley uses ‘harmony’ to mean conceptual and 
aesthetic perception of ‘the similitudes of things’ and ‘the principle of 
synthesis’,® in addition to prosody (they are, of course, inseparable for the 
Romantic imagination). One would expect Peacock and Shelley, who 
frequently discussed the point together, to use the word with similar denota- 
tion. Shelley bases his entire poetic rationale on the idea: 


Man is an instrument over which a series of external and internal impressions are 
driven, like the alternations of an ever-changing wind over an Aeolian lyre, which 
move it by their motion to ever-changing melody. But there is a principle within the 
human being, and perhaps within all sentient beings, which acts otherwise than in the 
lyre, and produces not melody alone, but harmony, by an internal adjustment of the 
sounds or motions thus excited by the impressions which excite them.” 


The nature of ‘the perception of similitudes’ is, of course, a sizable philoso- 
phical problem, and it is not intended that this essay should be about the 
nature of form. The point is only that for several influential satirists, Peacock 
especially, the literary productions and political theories and practices the 
like of Shelley’s tend to be expressions of an intense need to unify or harmonise | 
things under one head, whether conceptual, aesthetic or social. For these 
satirists, romanticised ‘similitude’ and harmony are factitious—a matter of 
emotionality and jejune subjectivity (or subjective phenomenalism) rather 
than of genuine empirical knowledge. This attitude underlies the association 
of Romantic systems with authoritarian political programmes by both 
Peacock and Swift (‘conquests and systems’). Preoccupation with the T 

or ‘I AM’ has both poetic and political expression in the satiric view. Fittingly, 
The Four Ages provokes Shelley’s proclamation of the dogma it derides: 

‘Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world’.8 This manifesto 
of Shelley’ s is a synthesis of aesthetic and political authoritarianism illustrative 
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of the mentality against which much satire is opposed. The need to possess 
or ‘embrace’ all through perception of “bonds of connection’ (which has 
aesthetic, religious and political ramifications) arises, in the satiric view (as in 
the case of Calvinist Jack), from a fear of natural contingency and entailed 
frailty of the personal ego. 

Peacock satirizes the doublethinking quality of the poetic imagination’s 
‘synthetical reasoning’ in Nightmare Abbey (the title itself indicating that the 
novel is about the monistic mentality): 


Mp Frosxy?. .. . The mind, to be kept in health, must be kept in exercise. The proper 
exercise of the mind is elaborate reasoning. Analytic reasoning is a base and mechanical 
process, which takes to pieces and examines, bit by bit, the rude material of knowledge, 
and extracts therefrom a few hard and obstinate things called facts, everything in the 
shape of which I cordially hate. But synthetical reasoning, setting up as its goal some 
unattainable abstraction, like an imaginary quantity in algebra, and commencing its 
course with taking for granted some two assertions which cannot be proved, from the 
union of these two assumed truths produces a third assumption, and so on in infinite 
series, to the unspeakable benefit of the human intellect. The beauty of this process is,. 
that at every step it strikes out into two branches, in a compound ratio of ramification; 
so that you are perfectly sure of losing your way, and keeping your mind in perfect 
health, by the perpetual exercise of an interminable quest; and for these reasons I have 
christened my eldest son Emanuel Kant Flosky. 

THe REVEREND Mr Larynx. Nothing could be more luminous. 


In modern satire the imbalanced sensibility aligns itself with ‘the abstract’, 
or ‘elaborate synthetical reasoning’, which, like paranoia, argues more or 
less logically from disturbed or mystical premises. The ‘synthetical reasoning’ 
of the poetical imagination, ‘co-existing with the conscious will’ (to define, 
and make aware of itself, ‘the Infinite I am’),1° feeds on itself: “the pleasure 
of metaphysical investigation lies in the means not in the end’. It consumes 
itself, exhausts itself: “You are perfectly sure of losing your way’, ‘striking 
out in infinite series’. In Swift the credulous visionary and the excessively 
rational narrator (in, for example, The Tub or A Modest Proposal) are both 
satirized. Both are monistic believers in system, who ‘build castles’ from 
shreds of sense data. 
_ Meredith considers the doublethinking quality of the monist in The 
Egoist: 
[Willoughby Patterne] had no contempt for the world’s praises. Mr Whitford wrote 
the letters to the country papers which gained [Willoughby] applause at various great 
houses, and he accepted it and betrayed a tingling fright lest he should be the victim of a 
sneer of the world he contemned. Recollecting his remarks, [Clara’s] mind was 
. afflicted by the ‘something illogical’ in him that we readily discover when our natures 


are no longer running free, and then at once we yearn for a disputation. . . . That 
‘something illogical’ had stirred her feelings more than, her intellect to revolt.™ 


When Clara seeks to disengage herself from Willoughby she shatters the 
supporting ideal he has of himself as prince of the county (bolstered by the 
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conception of Patterne House as the Ideal Home). This obtrusion of the 
external world of hard facts is more than the idealist can tolerate: “Egoistic 
agony wrung the outcry from him that dupery is a more blest condition. 
He desired to be deceived’.!* The believer attempts to win over not only his 
own mind but the minds of others too (the essential way to power). 


Willoughby asks himself. 


Was it possible he did not possess her utterly? He frowned up. 
Clara saw the lift of his brows and thought: ‘My mind is my own, married or not.’ 
It was the point in dispute.}% 


Doublethink requires the ability to ‘erase’ from the mind experience 
uncongenial to the system (as in the ‘memory hole’ and ‘vapourization’ in 
1984). 

The erasing, self-contradictory quality of the idealist’s mentality is needed 
to preserve the ‘STABILITY, IDENTITY, COMMUNITY’! of system. This is at 
the core of Willoughby’s doublethinking. Just as O’Brien in 1984 sees 
individuals generally as cells in the immortal Party, so Willoughby thinks 
of individuals as merely useful to the perpetuation of the Patterne House 
Ideal. He lives in this ideal and tries to assimilate others into it. When he is 
crossed in this respect and ‘desires to be deceived’ he takes on the quality most 
despised by the satirist: “This hateful world had caught hirn and transformed 
him into a machine.’ The narrow unwholesomeness of the machine-like 
idealist is at antipodes to the wholesome latitudinarianism or ‘spaciousness’ 
that the satirist admires—pluralism as against monism, agnosticism against 
Gnosticism. 

In The Way of All Flesh one of the chapters in Ernest Pontifex’s first book 
is ‘Irrational Rationalism’; another is about ‘the external evidence of the 
Resurrection’. This is a part of Butler’s novel that quite anticipates 1984. 
The central cavil Butler has with the Church is its belief in the ‘miraculous 
nature of Christ’s Resurrection’. This is indeed redolent of O’Brien’s view 
of truth in 1984: “This is not solipsism. Collective solipsism, if you like. 
But that is a different thing: in fact, the opposite thing.’ One of the large 
themes of The Way of All Flesh is Ernest Pontifex’s development to the 
point where he can continually hold an idealist and a pragmatist view of life 
without deceiving himself (as O’Brien does) that the two can be unified. He comes 
to the point where he can hold these contraries before his contemplation 
without the need to collapse 'the two into a unity, to assimilate either the 
ideal to the material or vice versa. 

One could substitute ‘Poets’ for Party” and ‘Peacock’ for ‘Winston 


Smith’ in the following passage from 1984 and have an entirely Shelleyan 


(or monistic-gnostic) approach to things: 


e 


But I tell you, Peacock, that elis is not external, Reality exists in the human mind, 
and nowhere else. [Cf. Shelley’s “All things exist as they are perceived’.] Not in the 
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individual mind, which can make mistakes and in any case soon perishes: only in the 
mind of the Poet, which is collective and immortal. [Consider here ‘episodes to that 
great poem, which all poets, like the co-operating thoughts of one great mind, have 
built up since the beginning of the world’.] Whatever the Poet holds to be truth is 
truth. [Cf “The Poet beholds intensely the present as it is, and discovers those laws 
according to which present things ought to be ordered.’] It is impossible to see reality 
except by looking through the eyes of the Poet. That is the fact you have got to relearn, 
Peacock. It needs an act of self-destruction, an effort of the Will. You must humble 
yourself before you can become sane. . .. Can you not understand, Peacock, that the 
individual is only a cell? We are the Priests of Power. God is Power. Can you not 
understand that the death of the individual is not death. The Poet is immortal.1¢ 


In'this respect Kant pointed out the contradictions in the requirements of 
Reason on one hand and Experience on the other. The artistic vision (‘an 
echo of the act of creation in the infinite I am’2”) is often thought to be 
closely analogous to what is said to be God’s original act of self-consciousness. 
This is the basis of the “bard-as-deity’ myth—the poetic analogue to deistic 
self-pollination. God as cause-of-himself, the Ego as ‘positing itself’ (the 
Fichtean view), and the Artist as ‘conceiving himself’, are similar ideologies, 
based on the Fichtean notion that ideas (reality or the Ego) are evinced by 
the will (‘the secondary imagination co-exists with. the conscious will’?”)— 
God’s, or the idealist-philosopher’s, or the Artist’s. The ideologies are based 
on the same ontology, which has as its motivation the need to ‘idealize and 
unify’, or enclose all things (the universe) within the boundaries of a parti- 
cular world-view—to possess, or more euphemistically, ‘embrace’ all. To 
realize this end infinite experiential regress and progress have to be stopped 
and as far as regress is concerned a self-causing ‘agent’ has to be imagined. 
In Romantic world-views the arrest of regress is often solved by some 
imaginative device such as, for example, the Great Gatsby’s ‘Platonic 
conception of himself’.18 | | 

In considering causality Reason requires that the chain of effects should 
have some First Cause. From the point of view of Experience, however, 
we demand a cause for every effect, including the so-called First Cause. 
We ask: Of what was the First Cause an effect? And so on ad infinitum. To 
call the First Cause ‘God’ or ‘I am’ may solve the problem of regress from the 
point of view of Reason, but it does not solve it from the point of view of 


' Experience. From the Experiential viewpoint we must still seek a cause of 


which ‘God’ or ‘I Am’ was the effect. In opting for the cause-of-himself view, 
monism and Romantic Absolutism arbitrarily exclude, in the way that 
satirists find reprehensible, the requirements of Experience. Reality for the 
monist (both events and ‘things’) must be mental, and so must the relations 
between things and events (causality). In the ‘all is One’ view, the problem of 
entropy (and, with it, the transience of the Ego), is, for the modern satirist, 
simply spirited away. 
© 
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Influence in Art and Literature. By GÖRAN 


HEMEREN. Princeton University Press. 

1975. pp. 346. $25.00. 
PROFESSOR HEMEREN’S ‘primary purpose in 
this work is one of clarification and the 
product is an analysis of the concept of 
influence, using the well-tried technique of 
linguistic analysis. It is, once again, to 
Hemerén’'s credit that he bases his analysis 
on the writings of art and literary critics 
and historians, repeating his approach in 
Répresentation and Meaning in the Visual Arts 
(1969). Perhaps too much attention has been 
focussed on the ways in which professional 
philosophers have used the language of 
criticism; aesthetics, as a discipline in - its 
own right, suffers from the danger of 
inbreeding, of involving itself in problems 
of its own creation. This is not to suggest 
that Hermerén ignores problems which have 
been discussed in a straightforwardly philo- 
sophical context, but they exist on the 
fringe of his main argument. His intent is to 
map out the language of discourse concern- 
ing influence, and to explore the points of 
intersection and disjunction in the relation 
between the terms of that discourse. In his 
conclusion, he, states: “This is mainly an 


l analytical study. But conceptual clarification 


is not an end in itself, and the raison d’être of 
such investigations is that by sharpening 
and improving the intellectual tools of the 
scholar, they are useful to those who are 
interested in the empirical problem of 
determining if and to what extent one 
writer or artist was influenced by another.’ 

I understand the “intellectual tools’ to be 
the language which the scholar uses and 
Hemerén is, rightly, opposed to a sloppy 
use of language. Sentences in which the 
word ‘influence’ is used carry a linguistic 
load which may be unpacked by means of 
the technique of linguistic analysis, and this 
is what Hemerén does. It is, of course, very 


healthy to give language an airing, the 
virtue being that it does draw previously 
unexposed bundles of thought to critical 
attention. How many scholars have weighed 


-out the consequences of using the word 


‘influence’? From this point of view I find 
Hemerén’s work very useful though I confess 
that I find his final chapter the most 
stimulating, especially where he remarks: 
‘It may be argued that the most important 
practical conclusion of this study is that it 
shows the futility of search for influences, 
and hence that this kind of research ought 
to be piven up and should be replaced by 
studies of traditions, analogies, parallelisms, 
and so forth, whether or not influence is 
involved. However, this may be going too 
far, even if the difficulties I have pointed to ` 
are genuine. It is very unlikely that 
historians and critics are going to give up 
using the word ‘influence’ and engage in 
linguistic reform. The tool of their trade is 
not simply language but experience and 
they have great difficulty in accommodating 
their language to their experience. 

It is not for me to plot Hemerén’s position 
in the state of contemporary philosophy; 
he could do that much better himself. While 
reading this work I thought of Wittgenstein’s 
‘showing the fly the way out of the bottle’ 
and Austin’s work on the functions of speech, 
and wondered what Hemerén’s attitude 
towards language, and the pursuit of 
linguistic problems, was. Does he think 
that the problem of influence may be tidied 
up, or even eliminated, if we examine the 
use of the word? I do not think so, crediting 
him with good sense, and I agree with him 
that his study is a useful preliminary to 
another study of influence. If there is to be 
another study, what form would it assume 
and would it be philosophical, within the 
province of aesthetics? 

The speech of critics and historians is 
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theory-laden, it does not simply operate 
within the terms of logic but within the 
terms of our difficulty with experience— 
this is obvious. But what is not obvious is 
the way in which the different users of the 
word ‘influence’ bring to bear, on the use 
of the word, theories of how influences 


actually occur. A cynical reader of Hemerén’s . 


book might think that critics and historians 
credit artists with influences much in the 
same way as they would with catching 
colds—that the level of theory is not very 
high. But this cynicism would be unjust. 
Ifthe attribution of influence has, as Hemerén 
thinks, a casual status, what are the theories 
which would regulate the ascription of 
causes? To take an elementary example, 
how would the followers of Hegel, Marx, 
Freud, Jung and the Gestalt school describe 
the mysterious operation of influence? Come 
to that, how would the Chicago critics 
account for influence? Hemerén demands, 
quite rightly, that the ascription of influence 
should be testable; an enquiry concerning 


- the testability of theories which account for 


influence should not be outside the province 
of a philosopher. 

RICHARD WOODFIELD 
Trent Polytechnic 


The Psychology of Dress. By FRANK ALVAH 
PARSONS. Gale Research Company. 1975 
(1920), Pp. xxiv-358. $15. 

STUDENTS, SCHOLARS and all members of 

the public suffer from the recent tendency 

for basic works to go out of print and 
become inaccessible for private ownership. 

We therefore welcome such mitigation as 

can be provided by the reprint trade. This 

reprint of Frank Alvah Parsons’s standard 
work on European costume is particularly 
relevant in view of the revival of interest in 
the psychology of dress and the motivation 
of fluctuations in fashion that has recently 
swept over the schools of art and design. 

The book is not a detailed history or a 

work of technical psychology but deals with 

the broad social and economic influences 
which were paramount at those periods of 

EurSpean fashion which, it is claimed, have 


had the most direct bearing on twentieth- 
century fashion in America and England. 
The author deals with his subject in close 
connection with allied arts such as interior 
decoration. It is unnecessary to underline the 
central importance of the psychology of 
dress for any general study of aesthetics. 
And although this book does not purport to 
present the subject expressly from an 
aesthetic point of view, and although parts 
of it have been superseded by later particular 
studies, it remains a foundation work essential 
for all those interested in the aesthetic study 
of costume. It will be a necessary adjunct 
to all libraries of Polytechnics and design 
schools. 
H. OSBORNE 


Culture and Art. Edited by LARS AAGAARD- 
MOGENSEN. Humanities Press. Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J. 1976, pp. 209. 

THERE HAS been such massive overlapping 

among the spate of anthologies in aesthetics 

which have appeared on the market during 
the last ten or fifteen years that one may be 
excused some initial scepticism about a new 
one. This time, however, there is not only 
some consistency of philosophical outlook 
but a broad unity of theme and many of the 
contributions have apparently not been 
published before. As Mr Aagaard-Mogensen 
explains in his prefatory note, the central 
theme of the anthology derives from the 
‘culturally institutive’ theory of art, the 
theory, that is, which from various points of 
view and with various emphases treats art 
not as something ‘added to’ culture but as 
itself “constituted culturally’. By this it is 
not—usually—meant to deny that the group 
of activities which we refer to by the word 
‘art’ and it ‘cognates come properly within 
the blanket term ‘culture,’ but rather to 
assert that the sort of activities to which we 
refer by these words (connotation and 
denotation) depends upon the cultural back- 
ground against which we think and speak. 

The anthology begins with three well- 

known papers relevant to this theme, viz. 

‘The Artworld’ by Arthur Danto, “What 

is Art?’ by George Dickie (reprinted from 


- 
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his Art and Aesthetic) and “Works of Art 
as Physically Embodied and Culturally 
Emergent Entities’ by Joseph Margolis 
(reprinted from The British Journal of 
Aesthetics). The anthology concludes with 
an essay by Monroe C. Beardsley, “Is Art 
Essentially Institutional?’ The penultimate 
paper, ‘Danto and Dickie on Art’, by Colin 
Lyas, isolates in a quite admirable way the 
essential features and the consequential 
problems of the view now generally known 
as the ‘institutional’ art theory. 

As Lyas explains, in many respects the 
‘institutional’ theory of art stands on all 
fours with the approach adopted by linguistic 
philosophy. The aim of a theory of art is to 
extract and set forth the principles which are 
inherent in ‘the actual linguistic practice’ of 
people who are masters of the: terms; not to 
lay down a priori rules how the terms ought 
to be used. The test of such a theory is 
whether it does in fact match competent 
usage. But the idea of basing a theory of art 
on the possibility of isolating a group of 
people who are ‘masters of usage’ in the 
field of art language has the same sort of 
precariousness which attended Hume's 
concept of the ‘competent critic’ as the 
basis of an empirical theory. In a review 
article of Primitive Art and Society (British 
Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 14, No. 4) I 
pointed out the conceptual imbroglio in 
which this philosophical attitude involves 
anthropologists who wish to discuss the 
‘art’ of primitive societies who altogether 
lack our concept of art (and also art historians 
who wish to write about the ‘art’ of develop- 
ed societies whose concept of art was 
incompatible in important respects with 
our own). Similar.and even more serious 
conceptual ambiguities challenge this type 
of art theory in the world of Western art 
today. Many of,the articles included in the 
anthology are concerned with the difficulty 
of deciding whether any particular artifact 
is or is not ‘art’ and, even more confusing, 
of deciding who are the ‘masters of linguistic 
usage’ to put us right—the artists themselves, 
their critics, the museum men, or who? 
Sgren Kjgrup begins his article ‘Art Broadly 
and Wholly Conceived’ by telling of the 
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Danish sculptor (self-styled) who had a 
horse slaughtered, had parts of it chopped 
up and preserved in jam jars and exhibited 
these in the Louisiana Museum of Modern 
Art as part of an exhibition of modern 
Danish art. B. R. Tilgham begins his article 
“Artistic Puzzlement’ by noting how from 
time to time the ‘art world’ is shocked by 
new candidates for inclusion which seem to 
challenge prevailing conceptions of art. 
Timothy Brinkley opens his essay ‘Deciding 
about Art’ with the query ‘Is it Art?’ and 
notes how he was disconcerted by a notebook 
displayed in an exhibition organized by 
Lucy Lippard at the Moore College of Art 
and marked with thé statement ‘Not Part 
of the Exhibition’. But did the simple fact 
that “someone wrote in the book a statement 
denying its membership in the show prove it 
was not part of the show? What is our 
reaction to be when someone writes 
instructions for digging a hole so many 
metres deep in the ground and this is 
displayed as “conceptual art’? These extreme 
cases, which are commonplace today and 
perhaps no longer to be considered as 
extreme, point up the philosophical bank- 
ruptcy of a theory based upon de facto 
linguistic usage if it aspires to go at all 
beyond the linguistic usage of this or that 
person at a time when usage is confused— 
for all agree that simple counting heads will 
not do. If one man causes a piece of paper 
printed with the query ‘Is this Art?’ to be 
exhibited in an art gallery and so implicitly 
claims that it is art, and if another man denies 
that it is art, presumably the two share some 
common idéa of what it is to be a work of 
art. Otherwise there would be no quarrel 
between them. It may only be that the ‘artist’ 
wishes to be allowed to earn a living in that 
way while his opponent wishes to deny 
him the right to earn a living that way in 
the society to which both belong: but some 
common concept of art there must be if 
there is to be a difference of opinion about 
appropriate naming and reactions. A truly 
‘Socratic’ method would be to bring them 
into discourse until the common features 
of the concept were elucidated. 

As Gary Iseminger says, the view clfat it 
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is a necessary condition for something being 
a work of art ‘that it has a certain status 
conferred on it by an agent of the institution 
known as the artworld’ is central to the 
‘institutional’ theory. Much of the writing 
in this anthology, while not abandoning 
support of the theory, gives practical if 
unintentional evidence of its unworkability. 
At the least the essays collectively reveal 
the problems which the theory confronts 
without advancing noticeably towards their 
solution. From this point of view the 


` anthology is useful and pertinent to present 


needs. Mr Aagaard-Mogensen is to be 
congratulated both on his idea for such an 
anthology and for his selection of contribu- 
tions, Almost all bear centrally on the 
dilemma which at present confronts those 
schools of aesthetics which have inherited 
from linguistic philosophy the ‘institutional’ 
outlook I have described. The anthology 
has a small but useful bibliography. It is 
to be deplored that Mr Aagaard-Mogensen 
has not included an index or brief notes on 
his contributors, not all of whom will be 
known to all of his readers. 
H. OSBORNE 


The World of Ottoman Art. By MICHAEL 
LEVEY. Thames & Hudson. 1976. pp. 152. 
£5'50. 

MICHAEL LEVEY combines, as always, scholar- 

ship with eminent readability. The World 


_ of Ottoman Art is something more than a 
"history, something less than a history of art. 


It is a history with an eye continuously 
cocked for the artistic, mainly architectural, 
achievements of this little known and even 
more poorly understood state which scored 
so deep a scar upon the memories and 
cultures of eastern Christendom. Mr. Levey 
purports to offer only a ‘rough sketch-map’, 
but in effect he presents a lively picture of 


this opulent, luxurious, theocratic and mili- 
tant state in its ascendant and its decline. 
Instead of analysis in depth of aesthetic 
principles and artistic trends Mr. Levey 
prefers the method of the felicitous phrase, 
which he uses with masterly effect, and 
such miniatures of critical appreciation are 
studded like jewels through the book: the 
‘restrained, choice splendour’ of early Iznik 
pottery ware with its ‘restrictions amounting 
to limitations’. We are told, rightly, that 
much Ottoman art ‘seems to originate in 
calligraphy’. There follows a fine apprecia- 
tion of the imperial calligraphic emblem, 
the ‘tugra’: ‘Taut, sweeping pen-strokes 
lay the basis of the monogram on the page; 
around them is spun a delicate, spiralling 
web of tiny flowers, closely similar to the 
decoration of some Iznik ware of the period. 
But the essence of the monogram lies in its 
firm, bravura sureness. It positively demands 
an expanse of blank space around it, in 
which its almost twanging resonance can 
be sensed.’ But we must go elsewhere for 
any account of the principles of Ottoman 
calligraphy or an account of the scripts. 
Such critical gems are most frequent in 
descriptions of the architecture and surely 
few people can read this book seriously 
without the awakening of a determination 
at last to visit Turkey and see. 

For students of aesthetics this book holds 
nothing positive or specific, yet it confirms 
the awareness so many of us uneasily admit 
that this sector of Islamic art in particular 
calls for a fundamental overhauling not 
only of our accepted principles of design 
but of basic aesthetic concepts with their 
too firm anchorage in representation, 
naturalism and empathy. The World of 
Ottoman Art is one of a small group of books 
which provides the essential background 
for such an aesthetic spring-cteaning. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 
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